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With this Work my literary life doses. 

I ooosiilted the MoseB, and they demanded a moon's ezistenoe before they would aooept 
my resignation, and Aarther, that I should lay before them a petition explaining my reasons for 
renudning no longer in their seryioe. 

During the melancholy moon of November, I prepared my petition, which I intended 
to present on the first appearance of the Lunar Crescent of the following month. 

While tying up the scroll, I heard the rustling of wings that fiumed the dully atmos* 
phere in my fiuse. It was Mercury ; who, mounting me on Pegasus, and raising me up like 
a feather, bore me on in silence through the starry regions of »ther. At last he put me softly 
down on a plain, of purple clouds, solid as froien water, where I diacoyered Vest% Venus, 
Juno, and Flora—I knew them by their costumes— while Minerra, Diana, and Apollo, with 
the Graces, were assembled round the hall of entrance to which I had been summoned. 
Making my humble obeslence to all, and trembling for my fate, a massive door, bright as 
the Aurora Borealis, did open, when a proscenium, brillisnt with young stars, flashed forth 
celestial light! 

Being beckoned to proceed by Janus, who stood at the thrediold, I moved on, while mudo, 
chastened as the sunbeams of morning, fell light as the odour of opening roses. As I 
entered the Empyrean Hall, with my earthly document, I found the Muses in conclave on 
the suloect, Mdpomene was prending judge, while Clio and Thalia supported her right and 
left, the other two triumverates took separate ddes, forming a semi-circle. They sat upon a 
broken rainbow, and each head glittered with a tiara of stars ; parchment made of refined 
vapour lay before them, and in their hands were quills of the bird of Paradise. The table 
was composed of bent sunbeams, and graceftilly and amply draped with a thin dark cloud, and 
their robes were fair and wreathy as when a fleecy doud gathers round the full moon. The 
floor was compressed nther, the roof illimitable blue, and the walls tapestried with views of 
the setting sun. 

** Who comes?"— exclaimed the prodding judge. 

** An humble earthly Poet ! "—was my reply. 

*" Be seated." 

Looking round me for my chair, I discovered the dark half of the last moon, com- 
pressed, on which I took my seat. My Petition being asked for, and being demanded to read it, 
I unbound the scroll, made my bow, and thus began— 

SwBiT Mttholooical Ladixs! 

The humble Petition of your adoring Servant, sheweth, that he has 
been for the quarter of a century in your esteemed employ, during which period you have 
oocasionally condescended to honour him with a vidt ; but he has to lament the laborious 
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exertioiiB he has made— and the many fkults he has committed are so numerous, that he is 
induced to belieTe he is not one of your finrourites, which partly is the cause of his 
resignation. 

Thus fiur, sweet mythological ladies I has he explained himself. 

iftiMf. So far, so well. Proceed. 

PoeL Further, fair Muses I he hath toiled to please you through good and through 
bad report, through health and through weakness, through prosperity and adversity, at 
home and abroad, during the briUianoy of day and the moonless darkness of night, refusing 
many fkTOurs for your sakes, his loye being so great in your admiration that no earthly 
affection could induce him to forsake you. 

Thus further has your humble Senrant explained himself— 

Mdpomme. Indeed! Proceed! 

Poet. This third and last reason, you, fair Muses! will perhaps consider the most 
conclusiTe for his relinquishing the lyre. Although he has devoted himself so long to your 
Highnesses, he has too often satisfied his ^elf-esteem at the expense of his exchequer; and 
with countless examples before him of the pitiful fisdlures of others to gain your esteem, 
with an ardour worthy of his calling he has condescended to persist in your employ until 
age and excitement render it absolutely necessary he should resign and enter into the 
service of Idammon, penless, paperless, uninspired longer, much as he regrets the conclu- 
sion necessity has ux-ged him to come to; and, in order to give your Highness no longer 
care, he has condensed, arranged, and enrolled, in one tome, all the favours you have 
done him, excluding, with all his limited judgment, those things which might have 
offenced; and desiring your Highness will accept his resignation, he places his humble 
Petition in your hands, hoping devoutly for your Highness's reception and approval, and 
he shall ever pray. 

(PruetUt the PitUion, and k^9 down the Lifre.) 
Md, Hold, mortal I till we offer our decision. Take up that lyre again. 

Poet lifts the Lyre reluctantly — Muses eonsulL 

Mel, What was your earliest work? 

Poet. "A Vision of Mankind." 

Mel, Never heard of it. 

Pod. Fair muse ! 'Tis Ailly twenty years ago since I committed the adventurous act, and 
since that time a crowd of aspirants have risen and decayed. These may have washed the recol- 
lection from your memory's tablet. 

Md. What was its style, and what was its pretence? 

Pod. 'Twas in five cantos, in the Sonnet style. 

Md. Is *t here enrolled? 

Pod. Some favourite portions only. 



MBLPOiuirB reads. 

Sutt ah ! how swed and tnnoeent Ratface 
Whi^ art has not disfywred by its ffuiUf 

Where W0 can every gentle fedinff trace 
Upon the indez of an Infantas smile — 
For they know nothing that is vain or vile. 

Though living m a world of much deceit ; 
But dwdl in sweet dekuionfor a while. 



And all Adr hour$ m happy Mtnmgeneu fieeU 
Bui coming yean wUl draw the myetie theet, 
' Andehowthe Worl^e yrealfraiUiee to Ae sight ; 
Then shall thejcye, they now to fondly yreet^ 

Sink to oblivion in the ehadee of night; 
And almoet every trt§e and pure ddigkt. 
Take to them winge, and urge thoee winge in fiigkt. 

Md, *Ti8 well ! Proceed, and tell me of the next 

Poet. " The Bridegroom and the Bride." 

Erato. I Ve heard of it. 

Mel. Is 'there? 

Poet, But an abridgment. 

Erato reads. 

Her own dear home stood distant down the vale^ 
The portal kept hy two tall poplars, pale 
With age^ that crept like moonlight o*er the boughs, 
AndfruU-trees ranged anmnd in rieh4ike rows : 
Where holyhock and shrubberies ever green 
Bedecked the surface of the scented scene. 
And oval plots of flowers were laughing out. 
White verdant box encireled them about. 
The ooUage, m the midst, stood mantled o*er 
With woodbine wreaths, and all around the door 
Sweet honeysuckle smiled with aspect bland, 
Gf odoriferous bloom, whose friendly hand 
Clasped the white walls with fingers like the morn. 
As if it wouldprotect them from the storm. 

Md. Enough! We]}, with the next 

Poet. A mic^tier effort still : a olaasio work on aU the pleasures and the loss of sight 
Md. And has it perished too? 

Poet. ! no, fidr muse I I haTO preeerred it to a better fate, with all the notes on sun- 
ribine and on shade, that please and pain the eye. 
Clio. I know it well— the blind man's history. 
PosL The same, fair Clio ! 

Cuo reads. 

But what is this f — what charm, intense and strange. 

That makes my soul and body seem to change! 

It cannot be, it surely is not Light, 

That pours upon me wUh effidgenee bright. 

And with resistless, renovating ray. 

Pierces apassage through my burning brain; 
Dissolves the senses of my soul away. 

Till all electric wUh ecstatic pain ! 

TfUsnot Light— ^hy, then the fervent fire 
Which biases round me f — Why this new desire 
To gau abroad on Nature— 'ff a ! I see 
Dark shadows moving. — Light, O Light ! *tis thee ! 
O blessed Light ! what do I witness now, 
Bknt m eoi^frmm— Light, O Light! 'tis thou! 
Has Heaventhen heard my long, *V souMghdprayer f 
O yes, 'tis so .'—/ see thee, Heaven— how fair ! 



Thou 'fipreuing dote tgpon mine cpemtiff Sights 
TMne orb» are roUing nectr me wondrcue bright, 
I feel enoehped with eome holgftamet 

That makee me all ethereal tmdgag, 
Ae ifm^ epiritf weary qfiteframe^ 

Would now amend on high—a nutdor-rag ! 

I eee thee^ friend— I eee thee dark and high, 
Fix'dlikeapillar'iweenmeandtheekgl 
Wrapt in a dense and vapoury4ooking ehroud, 
Oraein dreame I*ve eeen the eurUng doudt 
Hang round a epirg mountain, when the tun 
Hie radiant race of glory had begun, 
And from hie wheeling belt new darte were thrown, 
TUl o*er the eutfaee of creation eown I 

Poet, Then an Opera, intended for the stage. You 11 find it here. 

Thalia, That piece is knovn to me, 

Mel, Enough I we note these down. 

Poet, Then followed one, '* The Royal Yiait " named. It was a tour the Qaeen of England 
made through part of her domainSi but writ in haste ; therefore a portion only is retained. 

CUo. And quite enough. I sanctioned nothing more. 

Poet. That I am grateful for, delij^tful muse I Then, alter many circuits of the sun 
around our dreary earth, with care and toil, I dared to offer you a Tragedy. 

Mel, (Reading.) 'Tis very much improved. 

Cuo. 

What eon detain fi^ eon f I grow impatient! 

ffeiethe loved companion of my life — 

The comfort of my age ! He thinke andfeele 

Even ae myeeff, and minde me of ea^ eeene 

With which the play efUfe ie pictured to m/e. 

The very mileetonee through my path ofearee 

Seem ^graven wUh hie name. My childhood yeare 

I gladly lived with him a eecond time; 

A boy, I rambled with him o'er the hille. 

Saw thefiret dawmnge of hie genUs mind, 

Oaveanewer to each question that he made, 

WhUe the etrange world seemed aU a myeXery, 

And he wifU to reason for himself. 

It gave me joy to mark with what delight 

He listened to my speech. Next, when brave youth 

With aU ite sports. Us pastimes, and instructions 

Stfde sweetly o'er his mind, we wander'd forth 

In wrapt converse together. Now, as a man. 

We are united like two trusting friends. 

As though one eoul inspired our double form; 

I therefore feel apart of me alone, 

And cannot brook this absence ! 



MeL Then we shall note it down. 

PoeL Soon alter this, with fiOnricated name, afraid I had offended, " Silent Love," with all 
the warmth of truth and boyish ardour, I offered at your shrine. 
MeL That poem is not yours. Was I deceived^ 
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EnO/L Ton were, and so irere all exoepUng me. 
Md, Bead me tlie opening Terse. 

' Ebato. 

Ab mm eV loned Uht me! When hut a bojf, 
Low was fny wdUtee andm^ on/y>fly; 
It$ mystic mfluenee fired my taider aoul^ 
And heid me ee^rtive m Ut eofl eorUrolI 
By night it ruled m bright etherial dreamt^ 
By day in latent, ever-varying themee ; 
In eolitude, or 'mid the eity'e throng. 
Or m the festal halls of mirth and song ; 
Through loss or gain, through quietude or strtfe. 
This was the eharm, the heart^pulse of my life. 
While age has not subdued the flame divine, 
A votary still /worship at the shrine I 
When cares enthral, or when the soul is free, 
*7%s all the same. No man e*er loved Uke me! 

MeL The rest.; for at the gate a oountless crowd of asjurants would enter, who humbly 
craTe an audienoe. 

(7ib. The next is mine in part A history of a poor mortal poet; but 'tis Aill of ill-judged 
blunders. 

JPoet. Ufe is but blunders ; so what there is writ is but a tale of life and truthftilness, and 
were your Highnesses to read again, you *d find it much abridged. In that production I enyoked 
you all, and, baring made no one a fiiyourite, opinions jumble. Of our earthly race some Uke 
that best which some do most despise, and so I leaTe the little that is left just as it is. 

Md, What is the title of it? 

Foei. "Veritas." 

Uranio reads. 

The house in which he dwelt was very good, 
Some lovely trees behind it closely ^ood; 
Up stairs old remnants, ancient and dscdy'd. 
In furniture and dresses^ were displayed. 
Obsolete fashions, shoes and pattens lay- 
Ladies were patten'd in her early day— 
Old spinnets, spinning-wheds, carvings, and gear. 
That made the place quite haunted-like appear. 

No man e'er felt love's passion mare severe. 
And none e*re breathed a fondness more sineere; 
No man e'er wishd to tell the gentle maid 
So anxiously, yet was so much afraid; 
FSdl many schemes pass' d rapid through his mind 
By which to learn if she were also kind; 
He dreaded, too, ihe prospects of his Ufe, 
Even were she willing to become his wife; 
Had seen so many fail in the attempt 
To keep appearance up, he kept exempt; 
Had seen sweet love decay jud like a flower 
Transplanted in some hot meridian hour; 
These and a thousand unions of pretence, 
Made him ke^ single, Uke a man of sense! 

He said— the maid I hve is she whose mind 
Is gentle, prudent, and smeerdy 
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Whote Itfe is alvMKys consume^ <md hoe — 

Whose tnodest eye is never prone to rove^ 

Whose equal conscience is serenekf rights 

Whose breast is free of jealousy and spite— 

Whose thoughts are not too much of the ideal— 

Whose feelings^ though aeuie, are always real— 

Whose judgment in advance is of her years— 

Whose genuine sense in every act appears — 

Whose cautious tongue from slandering is free — 

Whose soul despises all iniquity — , 

Whose face is lighted with a graceful smUe— i 

Whose conduct is incapable of guile— | 

Whose ready laugh is not the laugh of folly— i 

Whose manner is wUoueh^d by melancholy — 

WhoH chiefestjoy is in her neighbour* s weal— 

Whose tender heart reciprocal can feel— \ 

Whose hopes are always longing for the best — 

WhoH wishes are but simple in request — 

Who knows herself— a knowledge too uncommon ! 

And ne^er forgets the character of Woman. 

Mel, He was in loye, then, but too nice in taste, and ought not to expect upon earth the 
one-half so holy. 'Tie doubtful. But, proceed. 
Poeit, A book of "Apophthegms.*' 

« 

TxpsicoBB reads. 

Duty to Ood and Man is all the law 
Thai we from Holy Inspiration draw; 
Ten thousand sermons may be heard in vain^ 
If these two truths our erring hearts disdain! 

If sorrow shades thy soul^ oh! do not nurse 
The painful pest— that only makes it worse: 
Owe to Oblivion's care the dismal theme, 
And let it sink at once in Lethe*s stream. 

Nurture the weak ; you may not have them kng. 
And conscience stings if filial Jriends do wrong; 
Dew-dropSf when shadowed by a tender rose. 
Tarry nmdi longer in their sweet repose! 

Sadness is oft the offspring of regret. 
Which many know not^ though they pine and fret; 
If we could dOf or would do, its we ought. 
Our sad experience might be cheaper bought. 

Man]! be not proud of genius' burning power. 
But give the world its essence. *Tis afiower 
That oft decays in imbedUous wreck. 
As finest engines are (he first to break. 

The Mind that's sensitive wiU oft retain 
Some trifling slight, that eats it tgt withpain. 
Which hard, unfeeling hearts would never fed. 
One being wax, the tUher being steeL 

Age dressed m sUks^ and age m fiUhy rags ; 
One with fuU purse, and one with empty bags; 
One fed and warm, one hwmry, dry, and eM, 
Oh! what a contrast dothetspo Uf^/bld. 
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The voice shoM weep, eioen when the efee are dry^ 
And draw its eoften^d oadmoefrom en high: 
Tears shed at random are fmt useless things — 
As swrpbis waitrsfrom poUuied strings. 

Life is an Ahe^ whose peeidiar flower 
Once in a century opens for an hour; 
Thus, having gain'd its greatest, looeKest day. 
Shuts by degrees, and gently dies away ! 

Met. Uaeful, but doubtful. 

PoU. The next is "Beauty"— meant to show to man all that is lovely in the realms of 
space— all that is sweet and lovely on the earth— all that is great and manrellous in the sea, the 
seasons, and the produce of the earth— the symmetry in woman and in man— all that partakes of 
beauty. 

Potyphimnia, Fair sisteis, a fair effort! 

UranioL We all have heard of it (Reads,) 

Beauty is Woman, elegant and fair. 
What can with her tin loveliness oomparef 
For He whofomCd her with divinest skill, 
FashiotCd a living image to his willl 
With all the charms of symmetry and mind, 
With an the attributes of love combined, 
To soothe the soul, and charm the eye nfman — 
T7ie last, but loveliest, of his heavenly plan! 

See in the lucid lake the shadows grow. 
As if all things above were real below — 
So pure, and so delusive to the eye 
A picture on the surface seems to lie! 
Here hills arise, and springs each leafy glade 
In all the softened hues of light and shade; 
But should a breeze upon the surface play. 
Then aU the beauteous landscape fades away! 

High on yon hill's gigantic doud-wrapt Itsad, 
Where the red thunder makes his suIpHCrous bed. 
The dauntless eagle takes his heavenward flight. 
With tireless wings and eyes of piercing light. 
Gazing beneath on his rod>eyried nest — 
While golden sunbeams sparkle on his breast, 
He turns his pinions even as they ghw. 
And, like a living arrow, dives below. 

All things are beauHful! Think ofDagguers 
Discovering portraits floating in the air; 
That solar rays can perfectly portray 
The face of man, or any thing we may: 
Think also of the countless secret things 
Which, one by one, developed science brings 
Before the astonished world, and who can say 
What greater wonders may unseal Uhday, 
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T^iumfi, oin/iiiooii, omd ttarB^ and ma^ andearth^ 

In silence own their heaven-created hirth; 

With an taurring powetf see one and ofl 

Perform their part in att thinga great or small 

No change since e'er the woMs first hoar hegan^ 

When God breathed Ufe into the mortal^ man! 

But beautifid and hriOiamt m their trmth^ 

Blest with a being of perennial gouthl i 

Ask not^ then^ What is heautyf 'Tis a speU, 
We scarce can name, although we know it toelL 
Wherever it exists, the soul-Hi ege 
Sees it is there, though he can scarce sag why. 
It has a power to captivate tlie mind; 
The very savage at a glance grows land! 
Though varied in its semblance and its style. 
Still it exists, and rules us all the while! 

MeL Bat what is this ? " Loet Loye : " 'tis something now. 

JSSrato, It is. I know it well I An ardent poem as a companion fit to " Silent Loye." The 

timid loyer now dedares his loye, so I approye his interesting lay, and grant him my approyiL 

(Reads.) 

As eats the rust m brightest blade 

That hangs m some forsaken hatt-" 
As eats a wrong word Love has said 

Into the very soul Uke gall — 
So have the teeth of Time ate deep 

In this lone heart for many years. 
And all that's left can scarcely keep 

A record of its sighs and fears! 
Yet would I not on sorrow dwell, 

But picture youth's too ardent hours. 
When Ufe held out her mystic spell. 

And earth was redolent with flowers. 

Name not Love, except the heart 

In every echo takes a part; 
Know the curious ocean'shell 

Always of its birth can telL 
Love is a celestial feding. 
New-created joys revealing. 
Through the bosom strange^ stealing — 

As the bhod sweqts through the veins-^ 
Full of mild intense ekvotion, 
Then tempestuous as the ooecm— 
All excitement and commotion — 

lAke an eagle bound in ^ains — 
Bearing on with aspect grand, 
Uke a wave that Hcks the sand 
Into wreathy eurU, and leaves it 
When the rising shore receives it 

With a boldretuming hand; 
Sinking backward to the 
Dying in its megesty! 
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Namt not Lontj except Uht me — 

AUymir hoaom is on fire, 
And, ufith soul-felt testacy. 

Yon can thrill the trembUng fyre; 
Higher, higker, even higher 

Than the morning lark aacends. 
Till among the cherub-choir 

Hie fond matin cmthenu Mend — 
Till he sees the smile of heaven 
To his warbling accents given. 

And with spiral wings of love 
Singing, springing, he is bringing 

Inspiration from above, 
As he comes with glory driven 

Downw€trds, gentle a* the dove! 



Mel, There still is somethiiig left. 

Poet, Fair judge I muoh yet is left for your approyid. 

Mel, A TBst assortment of MisoeUanies. Whenwere these pieoee writ? 

FoeL During the lengthened age of twenty years ; but, being numerous, yaried, and brief, 
msy hsTS escaped your notice ; yet, by turns, hare I inroked your aid in all of them. Euterpe, 
Teipeioore, Thalia, Clio, may not forget my fond solioitatians. 

Clio. We do not all forget. 

MeL We note these down. Now oomes a mighty catalogue of Song. Of these, when were 
they writ? 

Post From boyhood eren till now, and have been wed to varied strains of music. Some of 
these I know, fiur Museq, may not please your eyes; but, did you know the Earth as well as me, 
you would deal gently with a son of song. Opinion there is yaried as their flMes; and those I 
destined for derouring flame, my earthly judges reckoned were the best, and thus to please all 
tastes I gate them all. 

Mel. In doing so you erred. 

FoeL Perhaps, perhaps; you are the better judge. (Reads.) 

What is Ughtf — ha I you ask me—^fou teUme*tis gay 
To Mfonder abroad *mid the sweet summer-day ; 
To ramble the hiils and the woodlands among — 
/ see not their charms, be they ever so strong ! 
I hear the birds sing, and I Ust to the streami, 
Like voices of joy they appear in a dream ; 
I feel the sun's rays, they are 90othing and kind; 
Bui, then, you forget I am bUnd^ I am bHnd! 



You tell me of night, with its jewel- dedid , 
You ^9eak of the moon m itsfilness on high — 
Of babn-bread^ing bowers, all bespangled with dew ; 
But ah I ' thmf are hid, they are hid from my view ! 
You tell me of seas, and you tell me of mom— 
Of the ruby-leaf* d rose, and the white-blossom'd thorn — 
Of faces that know me, of friends who are kind; 
But, ah ! you forget I am blind, I am bUnd! 
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Oy when shaU I see those sweet sights that ycu seef 
What a world ojjoy would such things be to me I 
ShaR I never behold themt — 0, tell me, n^JHaidf 
ShaU darkness that shrouds me, ne*er have an endf 
'* yes, you shall yet greater loveliness see. 
When your spirit shall rise m t^ happiness free!** 
I thank you — I love your-^your words they are kind; 
But can I forget I am blind, I am bUndJ 

Mel, But, baying claimed our leniency, your prayer is granted ; so, without our condem- 
nation, we pass the matter over. 

Poet, Thanks, sweet muse ! Now, if your Tfighneiwes will grant permission that I resign 
the lyre into your hands, your wearied servant shall for erer pray. 

(Lays down the Lyte again. Muses commune.) 

Mel, Ungratefiil mortal! lift that lyre again. Take it; but use it only when we list: 
hang it upon thy wall— the gift is thine for services achieved. 

Poet, Pardon, sweet ladies ! If I still refuse, I need it not. For me it sball be mute. 
Mel, Our vrill Is paramount Take up the lyre. 

(Poet takes i$p the Ijfre, muttertng to himself.) 
Muses (Rising), What! grumbling to obey us? 

(Z%e Jloor opens— the walls dissolve— Muses disappear. The Poet feds he is sinking. At 
last he sees the jagged mountain peaks; and, as he falls in Lethe's ehiUy waives, he 
wakens, and, behold! it was a dreamj 
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NOTE. 



In a Work of this magnitude, aad contaiiuiig so many sulgects, as a matter of 
couTse, a few errors or omissions bare occurred, notwithstanding the care taken 
by the printers, and the incessant scrutiny of the author ; but as they are very 
few in number, they aie not worthy of being pointed out. 



"^eautj. 



Thto Poem w§m 



flnt pabSshed by Mr. Habdwxcks, 88 Carey Street, Llneoln's Inn, London, who itin oonttnnee a 

itereotyped edition In 18ma 



Philoeophera, who charm'd the woild of old, 
With niAxiins that tranaoend tranacendent gold- 
LabourM In tnitfa to find the chiefeat good. 
And eadi gaire Jndgment in hla fiiTomrtte mood. 
Idea, richea, knowledge, honow, atrangth, 
Were the oondurions each proelaim*d at length ; 
Bat Otpheiu gave to Beanty aU the away, 
And prondly bore the Unrel-wreath away I 



All thingg are beantifdl, could we but see 
The wondroafl workings of Divinity I 
Hie coralB and the gema that deck the deep- 
Where edio cradlet in perpetual sleep; 
The scented bowers where zephyrs softly lie; 
The tuneful choristers that wing on high; 
The ptiatine {Janets beaming bright aboTe— 
All, all is Beaa^, breathing endless lore I 

Beanty is Woman! Elegant and fidr, 
What can with her in comdiness compare? 
For he who form'd her with divinest skill, 
Faahkm'd a liring image to His willl 
With every grace and gentleness of mind; 
With all the attributes of love combin'd 
To soothe the soul, and charm the eye of man — 
The last, but loveliest of his heavenly plan! 

Oh, chaaten'd charml Oh, talisman of earth! 
Teach me to give thy being a new birth; 
Bid me describe— to catch the careless mind — 
The marvellous blessings oflfer'd to mankind; 
Give me the power to draw the vagrant eye 
To all the pleasures shower'd us finom on high; 
Make me bdiold, with more than common sight, 
Those endless charms that yield intense delight I 



All things are beautiMI for God is love! 
Difibsing charms below, around, above; 
There is no spot on earth or in the sky. 
That has no tongue in his divinity I 
There is no portion of this rolling sphere, 
Where He is not alike to mankind near; 
Beauty is therefore Nature's sweetest soul. 
And spreads His sacred name from zone to polel 

From yonder sea that spans from land to land. 
All is enticing, beautiful, or grand I 
To where minuter things hannonious meet 
Less in creation, yet in form complete! 
From the leviathan that revels free 
Within the womb of the tempestuous sea; 
To smallest animalculae that crawl — 
There is a certain beauty in them all 

Sprinkled with diamonds is the vault of blue, 
Spread over realms that vanish to the view; 
Scattered with nameless blossoms is the earth. 
That at His flat sprung to beauteous birth! 
Crowded the atmosphere with living things 
That flirt about on gold and silver wings; 
While deep within the bosom of the 
Are curious things in lost variety 1 
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Illimitable space — celestial hall — 
Most glorious concave! tapestiy'd with all 
The Taiying Tapours that resemble seas 
Gliding in grandeur on the yiewless breeze; 
Fantastic, fair, and beautiful in form. 
Reflecting ftdl-orVd light, clothing the storm 
With shadowy wreaths, ere its artiUery fly 
Athwart the echoing chambers of the sky! 

If on the top of some majestic hill — 

Half hid in clouds, I wander at my will, 

Like being of another world, I feel 

Strange thoughts of life eternal through me steal ! 

Ko Toice of man comes murmuring from afar, 

But, gazing up some eyerlasting star. 

Like radiant diamond set in azure blue, >g 

Brings beauty, love, and grandeur to my view! 

I gaze below, and, lo! another scene 
Attracts the eye with all its dazzling sheen. 
The cirding clouds divide that veil the sun. 
And down, far down! I see bright rivers run; 
Small barques skim o'er their bosoms passing fair, 
With wings outspread as if they swept the air. 
And smaller man, with fragile, tiny oar 
Scarce visible along the pebbly shore I 

We come below, the earth is tail of flowers, 
Each one succeeding each in Nature's bowers; 
One opes by day, another opes by night, 
To give k endless season of delight! 
One marks the hours, another marks the years, 
And then in beauty sweetly disappears; 
Like children nipt 'just in the bud of time — 
Like man cut off while in his blooming prime! 

By rill, meandering, if we take our way — 
Where shade and sunshine follow as in play; 
Where flowers bedeck the borders of the stream. 
And dew-drops spangle in the solar beam — 
See we not beauty? Have we not delight. 
Where grandeur reigns to animate the sight; 
Where softest zephyrs fan the fragrant vale, 
And all things breathe the great Creator's tale! 

All things are beautifdl! *ris bliss to see 
A living landscape with a canvas free! 
Ko stinted laws, no trite artistic rule, 
No science learnt in wisdom's wisest school; 
God is the punter; rainbow-tints the hues 
That give the light and spread the distant blues; 
While towers and trees their perfect shadows give, 
And thus the dioramic pictures live! 



We wander 'mong the wild tmabrageous woods. 
Threading our path among their solitude — 
The grass beneath our feet is fhll of life, 
Mjrriads of insects, in harmonious strife, 
Fulfil their little errand on the earth 
More punctually than man of lordly birth. 
Rearing great cities with more care and skill 
Than architect e'er did, or ever will! 

We launch our yacht and sail the sparkling lake; 
What varied feelings in our breasts awake? 
The fluttering saUs above, the waves below, 
The heath-clad mountains moving as we go! 
The fkiiy islands pebbled round and round. 
Like little floating worlds of hallowed ground; 
The sporting lambkins bleating on the hill, 
And grandeur all around supinely still! 

A ship, by gentle breezes onward led — 
With all her snow-white canvas proudly spread — 
Gracefully bending on the swelling sea, 
With pennon waving from the topmast free. 
Is surely Beauty. As she glides along— 
Perhaps we hear the stalwart sailor's song; 
But while upon the beach we fondly stray. 
Both song and vessel, dream-like, melt away! 

Go, search ye for the Beautiful, and know 
Man carries nothing from this world below; 
Seek the Necropolis; peruse the stones. 
That stand, perhaps, above ancestral bones; 
What have they got, save epitaphs and flowers, 
For all their lives of over-anxious hours; 
Perhaps the very flowers would meaner grow, 
If they but knew the men who lie below. 

O beauteous flowers! stars of the garden fiiirl 
What varied charms have fUlen to your share? 
The softly-blending, bright, prismatic hues, 
Wash'd every mom by heaven-distiUing dews! 
Gems of the earth ! essence of all most sweet. 
In colour, form, and loveliness, complete, 
A book of fbnd divinity, where all 
May read his Maker, prior to the fall! 

• 

Then let me worship at the floral shrine — 
No man-made gods were ever so divine! 
The God-created blossoms far excel 
All man can make, though-imitated well; 
So the skill'd sculptor may an image mould 
As fair as mother-Eve was made of old; 
To add the breath, or fhigrance of the flower. 
Was ever, and is ever, 'yond his power! 
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Wbat tinie we pace the anpretending gnaa, 
What gemB of beauty oonstantljr we past ; 
Ibe oowalip, rUing up in golden bells ; 
Hie lowly primroBe with its honied cells ; 
The modest gowan, dripping wet with dew; 
The little butter-caps of saffron hue; 
jThe sweet forget-me-not with look minute — 
These are the sweets that spring up at the foot. 

If on the marshy muir we chance to stray; 
Heather and harebells chann us all the way; 
Hie secret cories, cowering in their den, 
On rustling wings escape the snare of men; 
The tameless duck that breeds its brood of young, 
flies forth to lure us off with clamorous tongue; 
The pensire ploTer, drcUng in the air, 
Cries with a Toioe of pity and 



AU things are beautifbl? howerer strange. 
However prooe to fhigileness or change; 
There is a beauty ever in its prime, 
Whate'er the given period of the time- 
So with old age, thou^^ beauty is not green, 
It still in riper loneliness is seen; 
So with rose-leaves, though they no longer bloom, 
Yet do they yield a delicate perfUme. 

AU things are beautiful! the very dead 
Within their solemn coffin humbly laid. 
Oft smile in dream-like happiness, and seem 
As if not dead, but merely in a dream ; 
Hie veiy colour to the face returns. 
Although the blood no longer there sojourns; 
Or, like a form of alabaster lie, 
With heaven and hope enhaloed round the eye? 

But, ah! how strange to gase upon a fonn 
Prepared to feed the cold, rapacious worm ; 
That was all mig^t, all nug^^J o^ mind. 
And led through carnage mMlions of mankind! 
No cannon-sound can raise that arm again, 
That drew the fidchion on the battle-plain ; 
No! like a babe a mother sings to sleep- 
He lies unmoved in slumber still more deep. 

How wonderfbl is death! how beautiAil! 
To those whom sense of duty made a rule ; 
Who died e'en as the evening sun's decline, 
Breathing around an influence benign! 
We gase, and gase again with longing eye. 
E'en as the happy spirit may on high ; 
And thon^ we weep to see them borne away, 
Yet would we not recall them fh>m the clay ! 



The picture changes ! See the beauteous bride 
Among her fidr compeers the chiefest pride; 
Her youthAil lover holding her white hand, 
With downcast look of modesty, though bland; 
The parents standing by; her friends around; 
The man with upraised hand and look profound. 
Forming a union hoped to last through life— 
Naming a trusting pair as man and wife! 

What is more lovely than the babe at rest, 
Lying in cherub-laughter, loosely dress'd. 
Within its curtain'd cradle, fiiir and soft, 
With little dimpled fingers spread aloft, 
As if it stretched those rounded, dimpled arms. 
Enraptured by some unseen angel's charms, 
All yet unspotted by disease or care; — 
Sweet innocence! how beautiful and fiurl 

When to an aviary vast we go, 
What endless channs the mingled creatures show ; 
The ever-altering shape, the colours bright, 
That seem to rival e'en the iris-light! 
What mortal &ncy can in power portray 
Those varied forms in such superb display? 
From eveiy part of earth, in sunshine fair. 
Those beauteous birds have sail'd the ambient air. 

And where is man, that being who first trod 
Through glorious Eden with his maker — God, 
After his image formed, embued with soul 
Eternal, that can scan fh)m pole to pole? 
Made up of countless parts in strength combined, 
With almost an infinity of mind! 
Moulded in beauty and in stately grace, 
With dignity and fireedom in his fiioe; 

O marvellous creature! monarch of the earth! 
What changes wait thee, even from thy birth — 
First the weak babe, and next the bounding boy, 
With eye of hope and bosom brimmed with joy! 
Then strong in prime and full of lofty talk. 
Then dull and weak and tottering in thy walk, 
Then from thy friends and ftailties borne away, 
To mix and moulder with thy kindred clay. 

So come the seasons, and so pass away, 
Each throwing beauty round us while they stay : 
The vernal Spring, first offspring of the yea]>— 
With all its budding beauty, ever dear! 
Then Summer, with its sunbeams burning brij^t ; 
Then Autumn, with its pure and mellowy light; 
Then Winter, with its wreaths of spotless snow, 
So men and seasons come, and so they go! 
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Time, the old man with clear and hairless head, 
For erer has his douhle wings outspread, 
And, though he shoots around with &tal skiU — 
Yet, is his quiver ftill of arrows stilL 
The young, the middle-aged, e'en as the <dd. 
In his destroying atmosphere grow cold: 
He reaps the living harvest of the world — 
Nor day, nor night, are his dark pinions ftirrd. 

We walk among the dty's mingling throng; — 
The sahle steeds move mournfully along, 
CouTeying to the regions of the dead 
Those, who but lately rear'd a lofty head. 
Not all the wealth that the wide world contains 
Could breath prolong, nor mitigate their pains— 
Tis, therefore, beautiful to nurse the poor, 
Since life and riches do not long endure. 

Methinks I see, o'ershadow'd with a pall, 
A fhther on his bier — around him all 
His weeping orphans, and his sorrowing wife— 
Now left to fight alone the wars of life: 
Wild are the fears which in their bosoms rise. 
Burning the tears that rush down from their eyes ; 
And yet these forms, though sad th^ picture be — 
A beauteous group in mental sympathy. 

All things are beautiftil I Behdd the «kies 
Looking on earth with matchless myriad-ejres — 
So strangely poised, amid the boundless blue, 
As heaven's angelic hosts were gazing through 
The luminary of our world so fidr! 
Sailing along the ocean of the air; 
Led by a little star, that seems to guide 
Her viewless barque through the ethereal tide. 

While yet inspired in thought, we gaze below, 
And in the lake those scattered diamonds glow, 
lake gems lost in the bottom of the deep- 
Though seen, yet safe, in its un&thom'd keep 
While dancing ripples on its breast above 
Show the moon trembling; as in breasts of love, 
Some pure, but passing feeling pulses high. 
When those we live for stand in sweetness nigh. 

Oh, never-fiiding stars of beauteous light! 
The mariner ye guide through ebon night. 
When his lone vessel skims the shoreless sea, 
And all the world is lost in mystery ; 
When on the disc of the terraqueous ball. 
They seem the only beings on it all; 
His ship, a little floating world alone. 
And all earth's other inmates sadly gone! 



What are ye, glorious stars! that thus ye roll 
In Tast infinitude fix»n pole to pole? 
Be ye great worlds, where other creatures dwell, 
Who fiir the majesty of man excel ; 
Who, as ye seem much higher in the sky, 
May gaze on heav'n with an undazzled eye; 
May harbour angels, passing to the earth, 
And have nor mortal death nor mortal birth ? 

Not all the wise philosophers oombined. 
Can half the mystery of your beiog find ; 
Newtons and Herschels, with theur searching art, 
Have passed away, and only leam'd in part; 
We gaze, and gaze, and gaze again in vain^ 
And all we know is, that ye still retain 
Your gravitation, in the azure hall 
Of boundless heaven, and are the charm of all! 



All things are beautifbl! If we survey 
The mighty landscape stretching fiur aw«y, 
We see the level yalley, aeein to rise 
In beauteous lines, until it meets the skies. 
The sweet perspective of each grove, where 
Diminish, as they rustle in the breeze. 
The wide-spread river look a little rill. 
And shadowy azure gather round each hill. 



O for the limnet^s power, that genuine channl 
That puts the colours on the canvas warm; 
That catches with correct poetic eye — 
The lights and shadows as they wander by: 
That imitative art of wondrous skill, 
That fixes Nature, wheresoe'er it will; 
That bids the ocean move, portrays the air, 
And makes the landsc^e, than itself more fidrl 

Rise firam your slumbers at the dead of ai^t^ 
And wander forth amid the pale moonlitfit; 
Survey the mighty dty; where are they 
Who raise thdr mimic-thunder during day? 
Lone as a wilderness is every street, 
That echoes to the trampling of your feet, 
Dark, every dwelling as you pass them by, 
While round and round the million'd-sleepQn lie. 

Oh! what a change — a contrast— yet how fiiir I 
Scarcely a murmur on the dewy air; 
Save, now and then, some hollow-soundiog cart 
That drags along its burden to the ipart; 
E'en there, though crowded at the dawn of mom, 
No strife of tongues upon the air is borne, 
For now, instead of thousands bent on food, 
Man fondly slumbers in quiescent mood. 
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Tom we into the riyer: all is still; 
No steerazuui at the helm, with ready skill 
Guiding his wave-diyiding hoat along, 
Amid the dailj, claahing, countless throng. 
But calm they lie at rest; no hissing steam^ — 
Like dreaming vessels, on a dreaming stream, 
Yet, beautifully graceftil and more free, 
The lirer glides in silence to the sea. 

All things are beautiful! The early lark 
Already ia the clouds, though partly dark, 
Away on joyous wings to meet the sun 
O'er orient hills, that from the earth look dun; 
We hear his warbling notes, but cannot say 
Whither the cheerful songster wings away, 
While on the thoroughfares, where millions go 
By day, the songless birds hop to and fio. 

Day breaks in crimsoa ooloiuns o'er the sky; 
On to the west, night's sable shadows fly ; 
The blaxing wheels of Sol's resplendent car 
Appear in power, and darken eyery star; 
Tlie curtains of the air are drawn aside — 
Ediereal gold is spread o'er land and tide; 
Prismatic dewdiops, &iry lamps appear, 
And lij^t celestial fills our hemisphere. 

Chaste nature, like a lion tram his lair, 
Springing from sloth, inhales the morning air; 
The loyely flowers, long quivering in the shade, 
Hie grass that bears sweet globules on each blade ; 
All seem to move as Sol approaches nigh, — 
The littie violet opes its azure eye; 
The rose, with evening's moisture overrun. 
Holds up its scented chalice to the sun! 

When once that art, which qan in wisdom climb 
The heavens, and gaze more dose on the sublime ; 
The telescope gigantic, whose great might 
Beads marvellons wonders in the realms of light ; 
The beautiful will more astonish man 
With infinite surprise; the glorious plan 
Of those long-living systems seen above, 
In vaat perfioction, will create new love! 

All tl^jpgs are imitatioDS firom on hig^; 
The telescope is but a second eye ; 
Ita cornea and sclerotica are there— 
Its iria and retina. Eveiywhere, 
In plants and flowers and animated things, 
We see at once firom what invention springs; 
Things in the air, the ocean, and the earth, 
Cjive to the inventor's genius primal birth. 



But pity the poor blind, who cannot scan 
The wonders that entrance soul-lighted man; 
The dark-eyed being groping without end — 
A blind man is compassion's nearest firiend! 
Yet, blest to hear the vibratory voice, 
Can, by description, make the heart rejoice; 
He rolls his eyes opaque on space above. 
As if he saw those varied gems of love! 

He feels the deep affliction, day and night — 
O QodI restore the poor man's pniyed-fi>r sight! 
Tet, may the deaf and dumb his anguish share. 
Although they ruminate on all things fiur. 
We, who are bless'd with all the senses, should 
Attempt to mitigate their doleful mood. 
And without languor, cheer the downcast mind, 
By being more affectionately kind! 

All things are beautifiill when day, new-boni, 
'Mid sylvan scenes proclaims the Sabbath mom, 
All things appear more exquisitely calm; 
The sauntering zephyrs more infused with balm; 
The ivy-mantled spire's familiar bell 
Peals faintly distant, with a sonorous swell; 
The birds, that wing through every shady grove, 
Seem more devotedly to be in loye! 

On verdant hills the browsing cattle lie. 

As if ei\joying more tranquillity — 

The steed prolongs his leisure in the stall — 

For 'tis a day of rest to man and all! 

The plough's unyoked, the rumbling cart is still, 

No clattering sound comes firom the oaten-mill; 

These are the charms the Sabbath throws around 

While man, unhamess'd, also rests more sound! 

Anon by grassy meadows, bums and braes. 
The gathering population sweetly strays; 
All boimding forth with firee and jocund air. 
To meet together in the house of prayer. 
O blessed mom! O ear-enchanting time! 
To hear their voices in the anthem chime, 
To see them all devoutly gather'd there — 
The ri^turous young, the sage with hoary hair. 

And this is Sabbath, as it ought to be^ 
A day of holy, calm tranquillity! 
Not such as crowded cities spread abroad — 
Prowling, alike firom wisdom and firom God; 
For ever hunting, with a carnal mind. 
Earthly enjoyments, which they seldom find; 
Forgetting, if all others did the same, 
The Sabbath soon would but exist in name. 
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AU things are beaatiftdl If fiincj dwell 

With fond, ideal mind, and scan them well; 

We read a secret world of mystic lore, 

And find enjoyments overlook'd before; 

We lose our own identity, and dream 

In sonl-like freedom, chasten'd by each theme — 

Forget material life, and soar away 

On wide-wing'd thoughts of immortality I 

In dreams, what wondrous beauty comes to view; 
We roam through realms supremely fair and new! 
Celestial worlds repicture forth their charms, 
And stars and systems revel in our arms! 
AH things seems true, so strange is fancy led, 
We hold sweet converse fearless with the dead; 
Soar high on wings, or walk upon the sea. 
As if partakers of eternity ! 

Thus, Beauty is creative in the mind, 

To no mean laws or latitude confined y 

Unfettered, we can wander far away, 

Where Eden bloom'd, in earth's primeval day. 

And, in the arts and sciences can know 

What our antipodes produce below. 

And while- exhausting many wonders here 

Still read afiresh the other hemisphere. 

K mind is thought in motion — 01 how grand, 
When God has giv'n, with His prolific hand, 
A portion of His power I a genuine heart, 
Free firom corruption, prejudice, or art — 
All truth, all hope, all fancy to declare, 
The beautiful in Nature everywhere ; 
To draw from His creation vast each charm. 
The tideless-blooded being's soul to warm! 

All things are beautiful! That garden-ground, 
Bich with the stores firom all the world aroimd; 
Whose great conservatory scents the breeze 
With plants that grew across the varied seas; 
Breathes of the clime, the people, and the land, 
Where they are bred by Nature's syren-hand; 
Where, all luxuriant in their native air. 
They blossom still more marvellously fair! 

And, ah! the blest society of those 
Who all the fondness of their hearts disclose; 
Who, firom the very dawn of life's young day — 
From virtue's pathway never stept away; 
Who, through all stages of this life of care, 
In every change, contented took their share, 
And, 'mid your joys and sorrows, to the end 
Remain devoted your unalter'd fiiend! 



Ahl it is beautifiil, when such there be; 
Tin fiiendship's heaven, in pure reality! 
The mingling and co-mingling of the soul, 
Where no ulterior feelings hold control; 
Where sympathy, and sense, and truth, unite 
In all the ties of loveliness and light; 
One little family of blameless birth,— 
That comes, and passes calmly from the earth ! 

To love and be beloved, is surdy bliss 1 
No higher happiness on earth than this — 
To meet the maid we love, whose a^^tless smile 
Can all the sorrows of the soul beguile; 
To hope that hid futurity will bring 
Content and comfort in perpetual spring, 
And sceptic doubts, that frequently arise^ 
Cloud-like dissolve in Summer's pladd skies! 

To mix 'mong women, beautifU and true, 
Is to converse with angels! Ever new 
And fresh as morning-dew upon a ftower. 
Their conversation yelds refreshing power! 
Pure and pathetic, gay and f^ of love~ 
That eveiy tmthfiil bosom must approve; 
Tender and graceful, smiling like the sky. 
On all that claims her chaste simplicity I 

All things are beautiful! Children at play, 
I^ garden-grounds, where ludd waters stray ; 
Where bees and butterfiies companions seem. 
Sporting together in the summer-beam; 
Laughing and leaping, under shady trees, 
Or lying on the earth in full-length'd ease; 
Or chasing young companions round and round 
The stately bowers that decorate the ground! 

0, joyous childhood! unsuspicious, fiur, 
Stranger to ennui, heartlessness, and care : 
What all the fears of life to such as thee? 
The world is yet a marvellous mystery ! 
No vanish'd hopes, no wild ambitious schemes; 
No spectral horrors haunt thy midnight dreams; 
No dread of waking, ere the dawn of day, 
To grief^ bereavements, troubles, or dismay. 

Repeat their happiness, ye birds as fair, ^ 
That sweep in freedom the cerulean air; 
Pour from your tunefU throats, in tones as clear 
As those lov^d-strains that now salute mine ear; 
Keep these sweet children fh>m the sullen strife 
That dawns in shadows on our riper lif^s; 
may they never know the chains that bind 
Hearts once as fond, as fetterless as wind! 
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And there ia beautj, e'en of higher power; 
^8 this when at the spirits' parting hoar, 
When all is hnsh'd to tenderness and rest, 
And coldness creeps aronnd the tnithfdl hreast; 
When heay'n all-glorions and profhse of love! 
Opens its golden gates of hliss ahoye, 
And angels say, with rapture in each word, 
Enter, thon soul, accepted of the Lord ! 

The son descends in crimson down the west, 
The forest songsters gather to their rest. 
Yet does each tower and lofty spire^ afiir, 
Reflect his radiant glory like a star; 
The moon comes &intly reil'd, in vapoury white, 
To spread across the world her mellow light; 
The sUyer lamps of coelo, one hy one. 
Come stealing on the footsteps of the sun! 

In yon deep care heneath the rock-rough hill, 
Already midnight slnmhers at his will, 
Hnah'd into silence hy the waterfalls 
That poor incessant through majestic halls 
The rosy heather is his rural hed, 
That like a gorgeous carpet is outspread ; 
The winds his music, and the lowering sky 
Hangs round and forms an ample canopy. 

Most glorious night! 'mong scenery so grand. 
There the Creator, with onmific hand, 
Propell'd on high with his yolcanic po^er 
Those towering peaks at Time's primeval hour; 
Like pathways to the stars they steeply dimh. 
And wreathed with low'ring clouds appear suhlime, 
In marvellous masses of gigantic form, 
Unshaken by the shafted thunder-storm! 



All things are beautifhl! We cannot move 
By hill or glen, by valley, rill, or grove. 
But round our path the soul-enlighten'd eye 
Sees something beautifhl while passing by, 
And deeper down than mankind can behold, 
Hie earth is rich with purest gems and gold ; 
No place, no spot where marvels may not be 
Hid in the womb of dark ftiturity. 

When God first breathed into the female frame 
A portion of his own celestial flame. 
Then Eve arose in beauty and in love — 
Fair as the angds are portray'd above! 
While Adam, waking from a blissful dream, 
Bdield her form in Eden's crystal stream. 
And gazing round, with rapturous eye, adored 
His sweet companion, sculptured by his Lord! 



Within the lovely acorn's barrel'd cell, 
Tum'd by the lathe in Nature's hand so well, 
That fairy cup and ball so wondrous neat, 
That mechanism is not so complete; 
Conceal'd the germ of a gigantic tree, 
Perfect in full-created mystery! 
The royal oak that centuries swings in air. 
In embryotic life is slumbering there. 

So, in the bosom of a little child 

Lying at rest with aspect purely mild. 

Some latent talents may repose confined 

That yet may show their glory to mankind — 

May rise in power and lord-like deity, 

The wonderful beatitude on high: 

May prove that truth inspires it, though they rest 

A while in silence in the secret breast. 

I 

The tainted mind of falsehood knows ftdl well 
How beautiful is truth, and would excel 
The thing itself^ by mimicry and art, 
But imitation cannot reach the heart; 
All relish modest truth; Ay! even he 
Whose life is but a whole hypocrisy: 
But habit — ^Nature's counterfeit — obtains, 
Despite of all his schemes and all his pains. 

When southern solar-rays intensely shine 
Upon the lovely, luscious nectarine. 
Whose blending red and white so much express 
The cheek of beauty in youth's healthfiilness, 
We gaze upon luxurious sweets within. 
Clad in the softly-tinted, perfumed skin. 
Two hemispheres that close together cling, 
Whose roseate blossom garlanded the ^ring. 

When the laburnums gold-like clusters bear, 
And milk-white hawthorn scents the dewy air; 
When arbour shrubb'ry hang their heads of snow 
O'er daisied borders rising rich below; 
When daffbdills, uncultured, bud around. 
By rivulets that gush with plaintive sound; 
O, it is bliss to breathe the morning air, 
And gaze on Nature so surpassing fkir! 

All things are beautifol! A rainbow high 
In taintless grandeur spanning earth and sky, 
Showing prismatic hues of heavenly light, 
That fleetly vanish as we view the sight; 
And if upon the mountain-side it drops. 
Ethereal grandeur paints the verdant slopes; 
Its threefold hues their loneliness display. 
Then, like some pcrish'd hope, it glides away. 
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The northren lights where arctic icehergs swim, 
Like winter unswakenecl fW)m its dream, 
Below upon the seas, show fiery light. 
That reyels grandly on the vault of night. 
Shifting, like meteors, hy the stars they run, 
Like fairies dancing on the sunken sun; 
Quick, as if planets burst, their flames expand, 
And spread a liquid lightning o'er the land I 

Beneath the boundless wares the secret wire 
Speaks to each shore in words of heayenly Are, 
Fleeter than thought in man's creatiye mind. 
Or meteor-speed, or tempest-rushing wind: 
Scarce has the fluid touch'd with nuigic might 
The trembling strings with its electric light. 
Than tales that breathe of joy or deep dismay 
Are known, at once, in regions flir away. 

Moonlight, in soft ethereal beauty, falls 
On eyexy scene — the castle's ruin'd walls 
Seem as if lit by spirits of the night, 
Touch'd tenderly with hallow'd spectral light; 
The tottering abbey's monumental stones, 
That bear faint records o'er ancestral bones. 
Seem doubly s(4emn as we lightly tread. 
Afraid to rouse the consecrated dead. 

Where'er the ancient finger of decay 
Has touch'd, it gives ideas of dismay; 
Tet on the bosom of the restless seas, 
Or 'mong the finlage of umbrageous trees. 
Or on the mountain side, or scented grove. 
It yields the pleasures of reflected love; 
Subduing and reposing all we see, 
To more romantic truth and harmony. 

Thus night and day successively combine 
To prove the great creative-power, divine! 
No hour that cannot charmingly display. 
Some spell to cheer the traveller on his way; 
No mood of mind, even shadow'd by despair, 
But lovely Nature mitigates the care; 
Night strewn with stars, day garlanded below, 
And beauty bursting forth where'er we go. 

In architecture — see yon gorgeous pile, 
Symmetrical in form, complete in style; 
Its countless pinnacles, its sculptured walls. 
Its noble vestibules, its spacious halls. 
Its lofty towers of adamantine might. 
That cleave the sky, and give the eye delight: 
Design'd fiir beauty by the skilful mind, 
A monument of grandeur to mankind. 



See magic steam, on ocean and on land, 
Ruled by the power of the artistic hand. 
Working with fingers of unerring skill, 
A servant that obeys its master's will ; 
All-powerfhl, yet submissive as a child, 
With motion scarcely seen, or whirling wild. 
And imitating, in its devious i^an. 
The very motions God has given to man. 

It has its bones, its sinews well conjoined. 
And breathes as if 'twere living, and had mind ; 
It rises like a giant roused from sleep. 
Treading the earth and ploughing up the deep; 
Thro' cities, plains, and mountains takes its way, 
In locomotive mig^t and majesty — 
Seems to inherit evexy mortal mood. 
And dies, like man, if destitute of food I 

Tlie Autumnal leaves are falling all around. 
With rustling noise upon the gravell'd ground. 
We gaze on hi^ they drop tnm every spray. 
Like passing generations to decay; , 
And if a breeze arises, you behold 
A shower succeed like flakes of tandsh'd gold; 
The very stream that rushes onward flree, 
Bears them along to the eternal sea. 

So when the snow, in feathery softness light, 
Fills all the branches with its robes of white^ 
Covers the grass, and lingers every where. 
And clear as crystal is the viewless air; 
When amber-ice encloses every stream, 
And earth seems mantled in a lifeless dream, 
How beautiful, how silent is the scene. 
Spread all around with aspect so serenel 

Tlien strings of pearls, formed by solar rays. 
Among the leafless branches seem to blaze; 
The hedgerows are enshrin'd in crystal dew, 
Illuminated is the sombre yew. 
Long icicles depend fh>m lattice-sills. 
Or hang in brightness o'er the sleeping rills; 
The sun rolls on in redness through the sky, 
And Winter reigns in sterile nu^estyl 

But when the burning sun with rosy hands 
Burst forth in joy and breaks stem Wlnter^s bands. 
The stream leaps forth in pride, the tide moves on, 
That marvellous thing whose causes are unknown! 
The snow departs, the snowdrop shows its bead 
In jmreness springing firom its secret bed ; 
The trees begin to bud, the birds to sing. 
And Nature wakes in universal Spring I 
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Sweet Sprinj^, flnt daughter of the laugliing sky, 
What heavenly hope is pictured in thine eye! 
In renial heauty ti^pping bright along: 
A goddess full of cheerfulness and song I 
There's not a tree that lives upon the land. 
But opes to greet thee, touch*d by thy fair hand I 
Thou art the resurrection of sweet things ; 
Wherever felt, some lovely flow'ret springs! 

All things are beautiful! Hear Music's voice 
Thrilling unseen — yet makes the soul rejoice; 
Sweet melody that captivates the ear. 
As if some chemb-form were floating near. 
list to the lark, whose varied song on high 
£choe8 within the chambers of the sky ; 
Soaring and soaring on his spiral wing, 
As to the son he fbndly loves to sing. 

See in the lucid lake the shadows grow. 
As if all things above were real below — 
So pure, and so delusive to the eye 
A picture on the surfkce seems to lie ! 
Here hills arise, and springs each leafy glade 
In all the soften'd hues of light and shade ; 
But should a breeze upon the sur£Eu:e play, 
Hien all the beauteous landscape fades away! 

Ton riven rocks that hang in masses grand. 
Half in the heavens and half upon the land ; 
With dark ravines and spires that densely hide 
Their heads amid the clouds with Titan pride, 
Receive the sunshine, then the deep hall's blaze 
In marvellous beauty yields refracting rays; 
Bat when fierce thunders vibratory roll, 
Tlw many echoing caverns thrill the soul I 

"Us wonderful, ascending far on high. 
To see bright lakes in beauteous stillness lie. 
Cradled in mountain-splendour, circled round 
With rock-ribb'd shores in solitude profound, 
Tet teeming with their finny tribes in play, 
Whoae eddying circles mix and melt away ; 
While &T above, the eagle, free of fear, 
Cleavet with broad wings the yielding atmosphere. 
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High on yon hill's gigantic cloud-wrapt head, 
Where the red thunder makes his sulph'rous bed, 
The dauntless eagle takes his heavenward flight. 
With tireless wings and eyes of piercing light 
Gazing beneath on his rock-eyried nest — 
While golden sunbeams sparkle on his breast. 
He turns his pinions even as they glow, 
And, like a living arrow, dives below. 

How beautiftil is Nature, where the mind 

Is chaste simplicity, and all is kind 

As fond affections in the infant's heart — 

Not yet a slave to etiquette and art; 

But f^ as fVeedom is, and true as truth — 

0! what a charm in age as well as youth; 

It captivates, it conquers, it subdues 

The mightiest mind of false Utopian views. 

All things are beautiful ! Think of Dagymeie 
Discovering portraits floating in the air; 
That solar rays can perfectly portray 
The fiice of man, or anything we may: 
Think also of the countless secret things 
Which, one by one, developed science brings 
Before the astonish'd world, and who can say 
What greater wonders may unseal to-day. 

Thus sun, and moon, and stars, and sea, and earth. 
In silence own their heaven-created birth; 
With an unerring power, see one and all 
Perform their part in all things great or small. 
No change since e'er the worid's first hour began, 
When God breathed life into the mortal, man ; 
But beautifhl and brilliant in their truth, 
Blest with a being of perennial youth I 

Ask not, then, What is beauty? "Us a spell 
We scarce can name, although we know it welL 
Wherever it exists, the soul-lit eye 
Sees it is there, though he can scarce say why. 
It has a power to captivate the mind; 
The very savage at a glance grows kind! 
Though varied in its semblance and its style, 
Still it exists, and rules us all the while! 
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" A sweet spirit of tendeniess and an intense loye of nature perrade this 
poem. The Author is a poet by nature."— JSZtsa Cock^i Journal. 

"A eontemplatiTe and philosophical musing on the Taried forms of beauty, 
material and moral.*' — Literary Gfazette, 

Erery passage indioates poetical ability.*' — WeAfy Times. 
There is not a page nor a passage of this fine little poem the perusal of which 
has not yielded us a pure and serene dsi^f^t."—Edinburffh Witneee. 

** An exquisitely beautlfUl poem. Its author will take a high place among tha 
most eminent baids of the present time."~^r6rMriA Ouide, 

"Abounding in choice imagery and displaying a fine taste for the charms of 
nature."— (T^Ms^ov Oourier. 

" Full of grace and spirit, redolent of chdoe imagery, and glowing with an ardent 
love of naiwn "^-Aberdeen Herald. 

** We cordially commend Bxautt to the attentive perusal of ilV^^Glaaffow 
Evening Pott. 

" An exquisite little poem, developing a refined and highly cultivated mind."— 
Cambridge Independent. 

'* A charming little compontion, fiill of sweet and tender poetry."— iSbiiMrwr 
Cbuntg Herald. 

*• A poem of great merit"— ^fv*ton Examiner. 

" Many of the descriptions in this pretty little book are exceedingly beautiAiL"— 
Olaagaie Examiner. 

" Full of fine sentiment, and displays cultiyated taste, and a sweetly attemperedy 
poetic fire."— JJeriy Mercury. 

" Scanning the world of nature with a poet*s eye, and depicting its beauties with 
brilliancy and effect."— i>(nMr Chronicle, 

" Will well repay a perusal"- Wakefidd Journal. 

** Evidentiy the emanation of a poetic mind." — Derbythire Courier. 

'* The versification is smooth and flowing, and the imagery pleasing and truth- 
ftd."- -E'x^ter Poet. 

" This really beautiful exponent of Beauty sustains the reputation of the accom- 
plished author. His images are striking and congruous, and in rythm and style 
his poetry reminds us of the ' Pleasures of Hope.' "—Fonret Oautte, 



Notices of a laudatory character have also appeared in the Sheffield Ti^net, 
Breehm Advertieer^ Iwoemen Courier, Liverpool Mercury, Dundee Courier, ^e., j-e. 
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PART FIRST. 

Ab eats the rust in brightest blade 

That hangs in some forsaken hall; — 
As eats a wrong word Love has said 

Into the very soul like gall. 
So haye the teeth of Time ate deep 

In this lone heart for many years, 
And all that's left can scarcely keep 

A record of its sighs and fears! — 
Tet would I not on sorrow dwell, 

But picture youth's too ardent hours, 
Whoi life held out her mystic spell. 

And earth was redolent with flowers. 

Name not Lotc, except the heart 

In erery echo takes a part ; 
Know the curious ooean*shell 

Always of its birth can telL 
Lore is a celestial feeling. 
New-created joyn revealing. 
Through the bosom strangely stealing — 

As the blood sweeps through the veins ;- 
Full (tf mild intense devotion, 
Then tempestuous as the ocean — 
AU excitement and commotion, 

Like an eagle bound in chains ; — 
Bearing on with aspect grand, 
lake a wave that licks the sand 
Into wreathy curls, and leaves it 
When the rising shore receives it 

With a bold returning hand; 
Sinking backward to the 
Dying in its majesty! 



Name not Love, except like ma 

All your bosom is on fire, 
And, with soul-felt ecstacy, 

You can thrill the trembling lyre; 
Higher, higher, even higher 

Than the morning lark ascends. 
Till among the cherub-choir 

His fond matin anthems blend ; — 
Till he sees the smile of heaven 
To his warbling accents given. 

And with spiral wings of love 
Singing, springing, he is bringing 

Inspiration from above. 
And he comes with glory driven 

Downwards, gentle as the dove! 

If your censer has been lighted 
At the shrine that's never blighted. 
Then with rapturous soul return. 
For that flame will always bum! 
Thus I loved a girl in childhood. 

Nor is yet the passion cold — 
Not a flower by vale or wildwood, — 

Ck>w8lip with iU bells of gold. 
Primrose by the border growing 
Of some streamlet sweetly flowing. 

But some likeness of her told; 
She was fair and fresh as nature. 
Beauty beam'd in every feature; 
O'er her shoulders ringlets flowing, 
Like the hyadntli when blowing; 
Eyes like violets of blue, 
Spangled witli the early dew; 
Gentle, modest, artless, winning, 
Such as Eve before her sinning; 

Fairer than the fairest flowers, 
Moulded gracefully by Him 
Who had form'd the cherubim; 
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what happy days were ours 
In young love's delightful hours t 

Lore has boundless realms of pleasure, 
Neyer has a ipoment's leisure — 
For exhaustless in the treasure 

That the joyous charm afibrds. ^ 
Ever trusting in its gladness, 
Far removed from sullen sadness, 
Bevelling in happy madness, 

Which with raptured heart accords; — 
Tis a joy beyond expressing, 
Tis a kind, enchanting blessing. 
Like two angel-forms caressing, 

And is full of tender words; — 
Free of prejudice or scorning. 
Fragrant as the breath of morning 
Which the great sun is adorning, 

Or the pleasant song of birds. 

Almost do I blush to tell 
That I loved, or loved so welL 

Like adoration it may seem; 
But let not those who never felt 
The kindest bliss that heaven has dealt. 

Suppose it but a maniac's dream. 
She did my waken'd soul engage — 
Like eagie captured in a cage 

My heart leap'd up and down within ; 
And to have been estranged to her 
Who did my inmost spirit stir, 

1 would have reckoned more than sin. 
The passion gave creative joy — 

But then I was of tender years, 
A hopeful, trusting, ardent boy, 
When nothing strange in life appears. 

We grew together like twin-trees 

PUnted on the self-same day. 
And, springing by immark'd degrees, 

We were much taller every May; 

And then we fondly loved to stray 
llirough sybran scenes, where cooling shades 

Made freedom's glorious spirit gay, 
And dew-drops on the tender blades 

Sparkled with prismatic rays, 

Like the diamond's var3ring blaze; 
And careless were our rambles then 
By hiU and vale, by wood and glen, 
Singing joyously and loud, 
Like the minstrel in the cloud. 
Or as young deer bounding proud 
O'er the mountains mcrrilv ! 



Never seeking home or rest, 
Till the sun sunk down the west. 
Like a monarch, crimson-dress'd. 
Going forth to revelry. 

She loved me, and I also loved, 
Yet neither knew what spirit moved 
Our tender hearts ; we never proved 

Or scann'd the wonder-working charm 
At least we felt in heart the same; 
We gave the secret power no name, 
Kor ask'd we how or whence it came. 

And never, never breathed of harm, — 
So the lambkins revel free 
O'er the flower-besprinkled lea; — 
So the simshine and the shade 
Chace each other through the glade; — 
So the birds on leafy tree 
Sing their am'rous notes of glee. 
So was she akin to me — 
Such was her sweet company I 

When I lay in midnight dream, 

She was ever near mine eye — 
Gliding past like radiant stream 

Pouring from its fount on high: 

Or winging like the butterfly 
That floats in lightness o'er the bowers, 

Softly as the wintry sky 
Drops its snow-flakes 'mong the flowers. 
How blest that love which meets retmn. 
With equal warmth two bosoms bum; 
With equal hope, with equal pride, 
They walk with Cupid as their guide! 

She grew in beauty as the rose 
That in the land of Sharon grows ; 
Like fliibled Venus she was fair. 
Every female grace was there; 
Her voice the summer morning bright. 
Her eyes were full of starry light. 
Her alabaster breast below 
Heaved with joys that lovers' know. 

At school we read fh>m ofi*one book 
Like love-birds seated side by side. 

Yet in each face did fondly look — 
Making that page of joy our fi^de; 

Pursuing this delightful rule. 

We made a honeymoon of school. 
And when the door was open'd wide, 

With hearty joy we rush'd away 

Among the flowery meads to stray, 
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Or aa the lock-entrammeird tide 
Rushes proudly when let ftee, 
lake captire set at liberty. 

Who can forget their schoolboy days 

When innocence and duty meet; 
When all we look on seems to raise 

New blossoms springing at our feet? 

O, 'tis a time of all most sweet, 
Not even the little tiresome task 

Can make us sad; how young hearts beat, 
We never smile behind a mask ; 
But ftom all cares and troubles calm. 
We breathe the rose-begotten balm! 

Tears pass'd — and she was borne away 

From those associations dear, 
And parting, has no tongue to say 

How sad that moment, how severe 

Tq those who are in heart sincere. 
They feel all hope all gladness gone, 

And only drop a silent tear 
From bosoms desolate and lone 1 

Tears pass'd — no more we hail'd the spring, 
No more upon the mountain-side 

My fair one to my arm did cling 
As we before had walk'd in pride. 

I felt as the fond bird bereft 

Of all ito brood it lately left; 

Dark as the night, when ereiy ray 

Of moon and stars have pass'd away. 

O! aimless, eariy, mystic love, — 

My lonely bosom yet grows warm; — 
My spirit soars on wings above, 

When I recall its sacred charm. 
Again I play the lover's part, 
I fbel youth kindling in my heart. 
As if I could unline the chart 

Engraven on its tablet there, — 
As if I could with wizard-art 

Lay all its strange revealings bare; 
But, ah! a tithe I cannot tell. 
And scarcely do that portion well. 

Thus fimcied joy takes wing and flies, — 

A shadow passes o'er my tale. 
The candle flashes ere it dies. 

And sings the swan unto the gale 
Ere it resigns its latest breath 
Into the homy hands of death. 
Grief preyed upon me day by day — 



My loved one was so far away, 
Apd in my bosom dwelt dismay, 

like gloom deep in a cavern's breast. 
And, gazing on the evening star, 
I hoped she saw it from, afar, 
For fair as dove in Juno's car 

My maiden was by all confess'd. 

Time to a lover is not time 

As measured by the belfry's chime^ 
It has a motion of its own; 
Hours are as days, and days as years, 

A year, eternity appears — 

But only to the lover known. 
I could have thought me growing old 

So lengthen'd evexy day became. 
And like a miser o'er his gold 

I reckon'd all with care the same. 
Where'er her fawn-like foot had paced, 
Those sylvan scenes again I traced, 

Tet could not charm my deep dismay. 

But, like an exile far away, 

I wander'd in a waking dream, • 
Without a friendly voice to say 

O, welcome to your native stream! — 
Without a face however rude, 
To cheer me in my solitude. 
I was an exile thus in heart, 
I felt his feeling, every part. 

At length the year was growing old, 

The golden-leaves of autumn fell, 
The swallow left the coming cold. 

In distant sunlit climes to dwell — 
To hold again xmceasing mirth. 
When spring reigns in perennial birth, 

And blossoms far our own excel;— 
When in our land those feel decay. 
And darker grow the shades of day, 

And morning has a wintry smeU ; 
When silvery frost crisps all beneath, 
And scatters universal death 

O'er every mountain, moor, and dell ; — 
When nature doffs her shiny dress 
And seems to languish in distress, 

And of decline is grieved to tell; — 
When half the world grows bare and lone, 
And all the gems that o'er it shone. 
Sink like lost jewels in a well. 

She came at this desponding time — 

Came like a spirit bright and fiur, 

Came in the gladness of her prime — 
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No opening lily half so rare. 
Came hopeful and devoid of care, 
Came with a look of lore so free 
That all my shadowy despair 
Flew off on wings of ecstacy. 
She clong in bracing love to me 
As clings the ivy to the tree, 
I could not, wish'd not to be free; 
For she to me was all in all. 
And so I stood intensely soft, 
Rolling my grateful eyes aloft 
While tears of burning lore did fialll 
The flowering garment of the fields; — 
The brilliant gems that India yields;— 
The purpling tints that spread on high 
Across the dawning orient sky, 
Have each a latent power and grace. 
But none like courted beauty's facet 
And when that feeling is returned 
What mortal bosom has not burned? 

Let those grown old revile me not, 

Nor smile derisive at my tale. 
For there are feelings ne'er forgot 

That make the cheek of manhood pale^ 
I wish to pour my spirit out 
In ardour burning and devout, 

Whoever may the truth assail; 
My fancy rises in its pride, 
Through regions limitless and wide, 
I wing the air, or swim the tide. 

Nor feel my body earthly frail; 
My soul seems disembodied, too. 
All things seem radiant to my view, 
And dauntless as the wild sea-mew 

I revel 'mid the ocean-gale! 
Heaven and earth, and all exploring — 
By imagination soaring — 
Novel worlds of truth restoring 

From oblivion's hidden store; 
Seeing scenes that smile for ever, 
Trees and bowers that autunm never. 
Many a pearl-distilling river 

Rushing on frt>m shore to shore; — 
Things eternal and supernal. 

Never to be parted more! 
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Frok realms on high must I return. 
Too wildly does my bosom bum, 
I cannot, must not, there sojourn, 

But curb my fiucy in its flight. 
She was of age to claim my band, 
Before the altar fair to stand, 
«To bless me with her answer bland. 

And with a snule of sinless light. 
We fixed the soul-engaging hour, 
When fit>m her fond parental bower 
I was to pluck the favourite flower, 

And on her flnger lily-white 
Place the bright ring, that emblem pure. 
Which makes two loving hearts secure 
So long as lifetime may endure, 

Or minds are kept by God aright ; 
Nor did we deem aught could delay 
That fond, expectant, happy day ; 
Nor did we deem that hearts so young 
Might soon with saddest woe be wrung. 

But sorrow came to dim our eyes, 

And fill our bosoms with dismay — 
Even as the densely clouding skies 

Conceal the glorious light of day. 
No more my lovely maid was gay, — 

For sickness to her dwelling came, 
And all the pleasure pass'd away 

That charm'd her heart and mine the same. 

The father died. O, direful mom! 

Yet nature chang'd not all the while! 
The birds still carroU'd on the thorn. 

And autumn wore her wonted smile! 
The drooping flowers alone portrayed 
The fading of my gentle maid, 
And the pale moon which rose that night 
Came forth in melancholy light! 
But sorrow reign'd within the dwelling — 
Sighing, sobbing, weeping, wailing, 
Thus, in anguish, I exclaimed, 
Things that ought not to be named 
Bear me frt>m this scene of woe 
To the ocean's depth below. 
Or 'mong constellations bright 
Where I cannot bear the light; 
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Drag me OTer jagged mountaiiUy 
Dip me in mifathom'd foantains. 
Throw me down in cayem'd dells, 
Where the hideous reptile dwells! 
Take me, take me, anywhere, 
Or throng ocean, fire, or air. 
So I see not this despair 

Which my tortured bosom swells; — 
Fix my limbs in rusted chains. 
Lay me out on desert plains; 
Nothing now for me remains, 

For my sorrow all excels! 

From this dreadfUl rererie— 
Where my passion dwelt too free, 

Turn me from the gloomy strain, 

Or my ferer-heated brain 
Will a maniac make of me. 
While her tear-drope fell like rain, 
Oft she tried to smile again; 
So the April morning, showering 
Flrom the clouds but partly lowering. 
Drops its rain and rays together ; 
Yet I thou£^t my heart would wither, 

As I mark'd her hidden pain. — 
All her pretty resignation 
Was no more than imitation — 
Imitation tried in vain; 
Death's dread warning had been brie( 
Kone could interpose relieij 

Longer I could not contain, — 
O'er my cheeks the liquid flood 
Ban like burning streams of blood. 
But in gushing down reliered me 
Of a load that wildly griered me — 

Ligbter, brighter I became. 
Bursting i^oomy thoughts asunder, 
Like the hoUow rumbling thunder 

When the lightning dies in flame. 

What intensity of feeling 
FoUow'd this is past revealing— 
Wounded hearts are long of healing. 

Healing seems a thing unknown ; 
On his bier the fiither lying, 
By his side the widow crying — 
Children comfortless and sighing, 

Sighing for the spirit flown ;>- 
All things wore an altered feature, 
like the snow-dad face of nature — 

Altered in one transient night, 
When each flower-enamell'd garden 
Does in crusted paleness harden, 



And the world is robed in white. 
On my brain sad recollections, 
Bliss-protracted retrospections, 

Press'd on me with direfU might, 
When that spirit took its flight 
To the sacred realms of light! 

In this life how many vials 
Four their streams of acrid trials 

On our poor devoted head ; — 
All are sharers in the feeling, 
God knows best how he is dealing — 

He who Moses' followers led 
Through the wilderness and ocean. 
In their holy-framed devotion, 

And their wants with manna fed. 
All He does is better for us. 
When he wilU, he can restore us. 

Though all comfort seems as fled, — 
Thus the heart when most d^ected. 
By his love is ne'er neglected. 

But enjoys a second spring, 
Tet the dead no more awaken — 
L3dng silent and forsaken, 
Birds no longer fer them sing. 
All is perish'd— everything! 

So grief a while had overcast 
The features of my fidrest one. 
As an eclipse with shadow vast 
Bedims the radiance of the sun; — 
In all she did I took a part, 
To ease the burthen of her heart — 

To raise again her drooping head. 
As the sad sunflower turns to him 
Who cheers it with resplendent beam, 

After a dreary night of shade. 

0! cherished change, as dewy mom 

Faints orient clouds with purpling ray. 
So did I see her look forlorn 

Melt into nothingness away. 
So did I see awakening light — 

Fond harbinger of parting pain. 
And all that lovely fece grow bright. 

Like sunshine through a shower of rain. 
Once more we wander'd forth in love 
O'er grassy mead, through ambient grove, 
And each in new enchantment strove 

To feel as we had previous felt; 
My sensate heart impressions took 
From every word, from every look, 
Till sorrow and despair fersook 
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That bo0om which too long did melt 
As pleasure's greatest after pain, 
As nature's freshest after rain — 
So joy comes doubly dear again. 

When anguish all its shafts haa dealt! 
Thus for a time — ^but, ahl too brief— 
We bade adieu to all our grief, 
Partakers of that sweet relief^ 

Which captive birds in gladness feel 
When ttom their prison-cage away 
Tliey reyel in the realms of day, 
And new-bom freedom makes them gay. 

As 'mid the sunlit air they wheel. 
Hast ever felt at dewy mom 
The odour on the zephyrs borne 
Of snow-white blossom'd bursting thorn? 

So was her scented breath to me I 
Hast ever mark'd the gentle fawn 
Skip sprightly o'er the verdant lawn 
Amid the sun and shade of dawn? — 

So was her loving step as free! 
Hast ever seen in evening sky 
A star that seem'd all to outvie? 
So shone the lustre of her eye 

And brighter fiur, if such can be! 
Hast e'er in dreams heard angel- voice 
That make your very soul rejoice? 
Her words were what they make their choice — 

An echoing of blest harmony! — 
In one so sweet, so fkir, so young. 
Such honied accents tuned her tongue, 

you could have thought some seraph sung 
High strains of immortality! 

O, sacred love! who shall impart 

The strange cameleon-thing thou art? — 

Who can describe the total heart — 

Where love will end, or where begin? 
Yet no suspicion ever came 
Across my mind to quench the flame, 

1 deem'd we both adored the same 
And wish'd my equal share to win. 

I felt her love waa all intense — 
Intense as mine, without pretence, 
And yet so great a consequence, 

Methonght it almost was a sin. 
I only wished a mother's share— 
Such as she hopes her baby fair 
Will give her for her constant care — 

A hope that rules her heart within. 

When promises sincerely spoken — 
Spoken as from soul to soul 



Are heartlessly and reckless broken. 

Deathly sorrow bears controL — 
Hearts that are so alter*d, harden'd — 

Leaving innocence to grieve, 
Never, never may be pardon'd— 

As their aim was to deceive. 
Love hopeth all, has no desire 

In selfishness or thought debated. 
But, like the heavenlit altar-fire. 

Is pure as ancient Abel's blazed! 

Love cannot be in words ezplain'd 

To those who never own'd its birth — 
To those who have its power disdained 

And treat it with a vulgar mirth. 
Love; you may call it what you pleasfr— 

A phantom of the f^nzied brain, 
A whirlpool— A heart-disease, 

Tet will its conscious power remain. 
Love is the spirit of high heaven, 

'TIS seen where sparkling planets shine, 
A charm to earthly mankind given, 

To make his being half-divine! 
When Plato in his cradle lay — 

Love shed her honey on his lips; 
Queen Dido, by famed Carthage bay, 

By love led on i&nea's ships. 
Love teaches eloquence to all. 

It makes man to his fellow kind. 
Before, and ever since the fall 

'Twas given by the creative mind! 
Love was the fond command of him 

Who came poor fallen man to save, — 
Who, greater than the cherubim, 

First rose in triumph from the grave. 
Love fires the poet's soul to write 

In graphic strains of language warm; 
It adds new brilliance to the night, — 
It throws o'er earth her chiefest charm! 

So, when inspired, I sung to her 
Of nature and its laws divine. 
And made her very spirit stir. 

Till it seem'd blending into mine; 
As when two angel forms embrace, 
They meet not, earthly, face to fkce, 
But mix together into one- 
Like twin rays mingling firom the sun! 
'Twas thus I sung to her in love, 
And called her fondest thou^ts above — 
All nature sings one general theme 
On earth, in air, by hill or stream 
That God is all in all supreme! 
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The sun declares his wondrous light. 

The stars that he is infinite-^ 

He trims them with midying light. 

Eyen mind, that manrel man can guide — 

In all the force of truthM pride, 

He gare through fancy's realms to glide. 

Sustained by his approying power 

He regetatea like noblest flower; 

Forgotten, withers in a hour. 

Earth, ocean, both comlmied declare 

The power mysterious ruling there; 

He hung the moon in midway air! — 

So hare these strains, or strains like these, 

Banish'd afiv this worid's unease, 

For when two trusting souls are tvHl 

They limit not the fancy's rule; 

But, in their fond imagining. 

Wander like insects on the wing. 

Or like fleet cloudlets thwart the sky. 

Through regions of infinity I 

Tis heaven on earth to love so well! 

One thought pervades the double breast; 
Ho other joy can this excel. 

No feeling ever prove so blest! 
The gilded halls, where &shion meets, 

The loved libation of the vine 
Can only have their transient sweets. 

But never jojrs like hers and mine! 

Thus time pass'd by on golden wings. 

While music firom his pinions play. 
As when the nightingale re-sings 

The glory of departed day. 
Amid the floweiy paths of May — 

Or by the primrose-border'd bum, 
We sauntered on right merrily — 

Nor dreamt that sorrow should return. 
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PART THIRD. 

All clanging as the varying light 

Auior»-borealis sbowsi 
When o'er the cold and moonless night 

The northeni fluid ttnngely glo! 



Is love and pleasure. Now the shade 
Of sorrow lower'd in deeper gloom, 
And but a few days hence conveyed 

A widow to her husband's tomb. 
O, worse than death that direfiil day I 
That awftal period of dismay- 
It would have made a stoic sigh, 
The language of that dosing eye ; — 
She gazed on me, then on her child. 
In silence too serenely mild ; — 
The latest breath she drow so deep 
Might have made heaven's attendants weep, 
Ere in their arms they bore away 
Thai spirit of eternity I 

Trembling, I dasp'd my drooping mud. 
Her head upon my breast I laid — 
I spoke, but know not what I said, 

Touch'd by intense humanity. 
She swoon'd, and for a time forgot 
« The torture of her troubled lot, 
Transfixing me unto the spot — 

Lost, lost in deep inani^. 
My tongue was seal'd, my heart grew cold, 
I felt as growing quickly old. 
And on the sky my eyes I roll'd. 

And silent breathed in agony. 
Like flowers that weep the parting sun, 
Like frozen river ceased to run, 
So did her tears the eyelids flll. 
So was her slender form as still, 
I moved around with lightest pace^ 
Like shadow o'er the dial's fkoe, 
My pulse beat louder in my breast 
Than any word I then expressed ; 
For hours she lay as pale and cold 
As any sculptor's plastic mould, — 
At last, her eyes with vacant glare, 
Inform'd us life was lingering there, 
I shed aside her scatter'd hair 

And kiss'd her lips most ardently. — 
She, shivering, waken*d firom the dead-— 
God I her reason now was fled. 
She gazed on me with frantic dread — 

I gazed on her as franticly.— - 
She spoke with incoherent strain, 
Stared on us o'er and o'er again, 
My veiy heart-strings crack'd with pain, 

To witness her insanity.— 
Her words were coarse, her looks were wild. 
That were so lately grave and mild ; 
She frown'd and wept, then lau^'d and smiled 

'Tween mockery and urbanity. 
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Fired nature sunk, at length, in rest, 


All that was charming to my sight. 


And heavy sleep her eyelids press'd ; 


All that inspired me with delight 


1 'twas a moment tmly blest 


Left, Iflit to moulder in the day 1 


To all aroond her conch and me. — 


t 


After a storm has roused the deep^ 


At mom I wander'd forth alone, 


The wayes will long commotion keep— 


And carved her name upon a stone,— 


Though fretfhl winds no longer sweep. 


I even breathed her name, that she 


So did she heare oouYulsiTely ; 


Might know the visit paid by me. 


Yet woke not, but by slow degrees, 


I scarce behoved she could not hear 


Became like mind-forsaken seas, 


My accents on her deafen'd ear ; — 


Until she lay in gentle ease — 


I scarce believed it wholly true 


In calmness and tranquillity ; 


She never more would meet my view. 


And when she woke the sun was high, 




The birds sang carol in the sky, 


I threw myself upon the ground, 


And mental light illumed her eye 


And clasp'd the new-made, yielding mound. 


^ith all its dear benignity. 


And cried, '* ! set my spurit free, 




For where she is I long to be I " 


She woke, oh ! horror ! 'twas to die^ 


And, as I cited, a dreamy sleep 


To bid us all a last adieu ; — 


Stole o'er my senses strange and deep ; 


The angels waited from on high 


The earth beneath me moved away— 


To take that spirit fond and true. 


Which all my dearest treasure hid, 


Sweetly she smiled on all around. 


Till ftdl before mine eyes she lay. 


She press'd my hand in her's most fiiir — 


And open'd was the coffin-lid. 


I felt a motion in the ground. 




My bosom withered with despair I 


** Creature of earth"— methought she said — 



As she uptum'd her eyes on mine, 

And pointed to the holy place, 
Where, as a star, she soon would shine 

In disembodied love and grace ; — 
She tried to speak, her sweet lips moved, 

No echo there, not even my name — 
For all that I devoutly loved 

Had pass'd away to whence it came I 

Heaven's golden harps were surely strung 

What time that spirit pass'd away, 
So innocent, so £fdr, so young. 

From out its ikded form of day. 
Like alabaster, there she lay, 

Or snow in wreathy pureness blown : 
I pause, Boul-burthen'd with dismay. 

And cannot half my anguish own I 

Name not yoor love, except you fed 
Such sorrow as my strains reveaL 
O, soon we laid her in the grave- 
Where the dull yew-tree gives a shade 
I planted o'er my lovely nuiid. 
Which all my fondness could not save. 
Think of my leaving such a spot, 
Think of my lorn, my piteous lot. 

When from that place I tum'd away, 
To leave her to the shades of night, 



^ Call not on vengeance from above ; 
My mortal part is here inlaid, — 

My sotti enjoys celestial love, 
Such love as thou oould'st ne'er bestow, 

Such love as I could never give, 
Those only endless rapture know 

Where disembodied spirits live. 
Weep not for me, I cannot share 

Aught that is of an earthly kind. 
For viewless as the passing air 

I hare become all holy mind. 
Farewell ! my once bdoved, flnrewell I 

And banish sorrow from thy breast, 
In happy radiant realms I dwell 

Forever with the purdy Uest ! " 

As in the ocean, things that dwell 

Ope wide their curious membraned shell. 

Then dose agun, and all is hid. 

So did she shut the coffin-lid. — 

The earth roU'd back with rumbling sound 

That woke me from my trance profound. 

And, gazing round, I scarcdy knew 

Whether the vision was untrue. 

How long lost in the spdl I lay 

I cannot tell — ^nor can I say 

What marvellous secrets met mine eyes 
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That might make any mortal wise ; 


And by her side, reserved for me. 


Bat when I woke my;heart was calm, 


There is a little narrow bed. 


Hie ur was all infiued with balm, 


Which shall my resting dwelling be ' 


And ereiy songster, reyelling free, 


When my immortal soul has fled; — 


Appeared to say, ** Weep not for me." 


Where, at the la^^t, we shall arise 




Together to the godlit skief^— 


O, if I had celestial power 


0! never to be parted more; 


To picture forth that waking hour. 


To dwell in happiness for aye, 


That blissful vision Pd extol 


Ko longer fading things of clay. 


That swept in glory throngh my soul ! 


But spirits fitted to adore; — 


I then could tell a thousand things 


Where all is sinless joy and truth, 


That passed on fancy's fiiiry wings ; . 


Perennial spring, perennial youth. 


But memory takes but little hold 


And arch-angelic life is given 


Of marvels in our vision told, 


To fit them for the courts of heaven! 






Too soon these things dissolved in air. \ 


Farewell, vain worid! I leave thee all 


t 


The legacy I have to leave 


Instead of pleasure, loved of old— 


While tears of retrospection fall, 


Her grave is all my constant care. 


And this recital makes me grieve; 


How little of my heart is told, 


Yet, hope celestial sunshine sheds 


How few will my devotion share? 


Around my time-worn, weary frame. 


Time, the restorer, did repair 


And, like etherial gold, it spreads 


My weaken'd frame, my fever'd heart; — 


Upon my loved one's rest the same; — 


The emblems that I planted there 


I bum not for reward or fiime; 


I culture with a florist's art; 


I do not ask for pity's sigh ; — 


Hie rose, and sweet forget-me-not 


I pass away, without a name, 


Betum in beauty every spring, 


From time into eternity ! 


And grace the ever hallow'd spot — 




For her, there is no wakening 


t 
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The preceding Poem— "Lost Lots ! '* haTing been written with a view to anony* 
mou8 publication, a few innocent liberties haye been taken, in some of thestanns, 
to conceal the author, by casting the principal character as one in adranced 
years, which enabled the author to take a wider range of life, and to give more 
retroepectiTe interest to his tale; a crime for which he hopes to be pardoned by 
the critical reader. 
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A TRAGEDY. 



In :fflht aictK. 



PREFACE. 

Tbe IbHowliig Tngedj is meant to exhibit a i^ctore of domeBtle life, under a yariety of levere trials. 

Hie fint edition of this dranw haring been inacribed, hj penniadon, to the liiaMonIo artlate, W. C. Maiscadt, Eaq., 
the anlhor had the prMIege of aohmltting it to ^^ in person, who suggested the principal alterations made in tlia present 
eopj, far the oaa of the stage. 

It has long beoi an opinion of the author, and one finmded on strict obsenrstion, that a play reads better when wen 
anauge d far the stsge, than when merely a dramatic poem, and he has studied to ctasa these two great essentials 
together— «o patticiilarly requisite in times when much difflcntty exists in getting • Tragedy perfanned. 

Ibere are many who think a play can be of little consequence to the reader until it be perftrmed. How, all that its 
npreaentatioo on the stage can do far it. Is Just to make it better known— the matter remains the same. A play may be 
eooaldered a condensed norel, free of all the exuberant verbiage that lengthena out a norel to three Tdnmes, and there- 
fare occupies less time in the perusal, while its power and character are more apparent 

Whether the author has succeeded hi his design is left to the unbiassed Judgment of his readers, particularly to those 
whose ISnniliar acquataitanoe with the legitimate drama, ita standard authMa, and soundest criticS) render them capable of 
being Jttdgei^ The original title Is now altered to that of ** Thx BsnomDb** 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



Men. 

Waller— /bM^r to Emma. 
Enwa—Tke Betrothed of Emma, 
OhtVMMr-^Brothir to Emma. 
Sib Alfred — Companion to Oliver. 
Lord Be hAor—Mival to Edwin. 

Jomr Servant to De Lacy. 

First Ruffian— 
Second Ruffian 



■J 



Strangers, Servants, &c. &r. 

Women. 
Emma— The Betrothed of Edwin. 
Catherine— Wife to Waller, 
Mart — Attendant to Emma. 

Misses, Servants, &c. &c. 

Costumes of Last Century. 



%\t ^tM\t)i. 



ACT I. 

BCCNB I. 

A beautiful Garden in front of Waller a Mansion. 

Time — Sttnaet. Scene — England. 

Eownr. 

Edtein. How lovely is this place! The view- 
less air 
Is but the respiration of fair flowers 
That breathe through nectar*d lips. Yon setting 

sun 
Sprinkles aronnd his bright etherial rays 
From oat his spacious palace in the sky, 
Which, smiling, leap among the tender plants 
Like happy thoughts within the breast of man ! 
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But in that bower there hlooms a loyelier had 
Than Spring has any claim to; there enshrined, 
Beauty and bliss live in one gentle form, 
Joined hopefully together— This strange lore, — 
This mystic feeling which has ruled mankind 
Through all the changing centuries of time, 
Has wrought strange magic here — ^I'U to the door 
And gain admittance. 

[As he approaches^ music heard within. 
Hark! a plaintiye sound 
Of mellow music stole upon mine ear, 
Soft as they say unfallen angels sing. 
Gladly 1*11 listen to the syren sound. 

[Afusic resumed, 

A seraph hanging o'er his golden lyre, 
Borne on a gentle cloud athwart the sky, 
Could not bring sweeter music from its strings. 
Let me not lose a note — she sings again. 

[Music ceases. 

Inspiring happy strain I Though mute the voice 
That called the fond yibrations into life, 
Yet does their spirit hover round me still 
Like ecstacy ! No happier time than this 
To meet the maid we lore, whea young hearts beat 
One soul-felt strain of unison, and hoi>e — 
The wily flatterer! breathes of bliss to come. 

Emva ames from the mansion to Edwim'b embrace. 

My loTe, my Emma, beauty beams in bliss 
On thy high forehead ! Can we speak alone? 

Emma, I know not, Edwin, what should inter- 
fere. 

Edwin, When did you see De Lacy pass this 
way? 

Emma, So late as yesterday; he and his servant. 

Edwin, He called upon your father, did he not ? 

Emtna, Not yesterday, nor has he been with us 
Since last I told you. 

Edwin, T\a as well, my Emma, 
I know so many dreadful things of him ; 
His mind has also suffered much of late. 
Bad hours, demeaning habits, and hot wine, 
Soon sink a soul in ruin. 

Emma. Say you so? 

And is his mind unhinged? I thought m much, 
\Vhen last he saw my fiither, I was near, 
He spoke in broken thought, nor ooulil I judge 
One mystic sentence that escaped his lips, 

Edwin, Even so, sweet ! Passion has too oft 
Made him do foolish, more than foolish things. 
His temper has got soured ; by fits he laughs, 
Then drinks, till all his faculties are drowned; 
Stares, raves aloud, and thinks some foe is near; 



''See, see," he^cries, ^* down yonder mountain-glen 
Along the winding steep they come, they come!** 
Starts from the seat and hurries to and fh), 
As doth the^ild hyena from his den; 
Fights with the air, and sees fiintastic shapes 
Which are the coiynred spectres of his madness — 
Insults his whole domestics. — ^Wlien the fit 
Goes slowly off, then sits he in despair 
Ashamed of what he's done — ^indeed 'tis thought 
He should be strictly guarded when alone. 

[Irotdcalhf, 
This would bo a delightful man to wed! 

Emma, To Wed, one must be wooed! 

Edwin. And the reverse 

Has frequently occurred. Oft I have known 
The influence of station seized on first, 
And love, the tardy idoll left to fbllow. 
I've seen a tender girl, just in her teens. 
Wed with her father's senior, all forgot — 
When sprinkled over with the dews of wealth. 

^ Enter Mart. 

Mary, Madam, a messenger would speak with 
you. [Exit Mary. 

Emma, My absence shall be brief; pray wait 
on me. [Exit Ejixa. 

Edwin, Thus have I drawn a likeness of her 
lord; 
But then I spoke the truth; but*truth's a libel ; 
This is a bribe for liars I— What of that? 
We all have our opinion of our friends, 
And whisper censure kindljf at their backs. 
'TIS sweet to criticise our dearest friends. 
To sympathise and say, **I feel for them," 
\Vhilst all is rancorous malice at the heart. 
Away with such kind, gentle sympathies; 
Give me the fHend who shields an absent friend ! 

Re-enter Emma. 

Emma, Forgive me, Edwin, if Fve tired your 

patience. 
Edmn, I did not miss thee much. A curious 
tale 
My fancy f\irni8hed, which I ponder'd o'er. 
Emma, Fray tell me what it was. I love old 

tales. 
Edwin, 'Tisnoold tale, but one of yesterday: 
Come, sit thee down, and I will tell it thee. 

[Both sit down on garden seat, 
Edwin, An ag'd couple had an only daughter — 
A young and sprightly maiden. She did love 
Her father most, who was a slave to passion, 
And sought tlie haunts of dissipated men; 
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Indfted was aD a wicked man could be, 
And yet she loTed him« 

Emma. 'CauM he was her father! 

Edwiiu Ko^ not for that He was a very wretch, 
Who kept his ample fortune from his wife^ 
And, BOi die could not feed her daughter*B pride. 
He often did so, and so wean'd her heart, 
That though her mother's love for her was great, 
She but despised her, and clung to the father, 
Who gare her gold, and dress, and satisfied 
Her Tainest wish, and this unnatural grown. 
She broke her mother's heart who doated on her. 

Emmeu Inhuman child I I pray thee do not 



Edwin, Gold will do anything, alas! whoe'er 
The girer or the promiscr may be ; 
It has an aigument on its bright ftce 
That seems to root up reason from the souL — 
The mother died, died of her diild's unkindness I 
Emma. What followed? Did the father change 

his life? 
Edwin. Patience !— Tlie father being free, grew 
worse; 
His judgment left him. Strange relations came. 
Practised upon his weakness, then he sign'd 
A will, that left his daughter portionless. 

Emma. She did deserre it all I 
What came of her? 

Edwin. At last she saw the end of her base love. 
She also died! 
Emma. And sufi^red as she should. 

{Drops a letter. 
Edwin. Ah! what is this? My fears are now 

comfirmed. 
Emma. Be calm, for nothing hare I hid from 
you. [Presents the Utter. 

Edwin. What answer did you send? 
Emma. I sent no answer. 
Edwin, lis well! Then shall I answer this 

for yon? 
Emma. I would that you should do so. 
Edwin. Then I shalL [Sneeringly. 

But if you think life would be more diyine 
With this young, handsome lord, in gilded halls, 
Where the soul sickens with the heartless show 
Of Tain parade and fashion, by all means 
Accept his generous oflfer. You shall have 
At least some hours of bliss before he turns 
His amours on another. Take your choice. 
Emma. Ton do me wrong by thus upbraiding 
mel [Weeps. 

Edwin. Well, well, I hare been wrong! Diy 
up those tears. [Aside. 



My curse upon this knave. He waits an answer! 
I'll close the matter with his lordship now. 

[ElowiN rttires to write. 
Emma. So jealousy and riyalry have touch'd 
£yen Edwin's manly breast. The fable, too, 
Was meant to speak the workings of his soul. 
He need not fear— gold may have many charms, 
But when held out to one who truly loves, 
It goes but for its value after all! 

Edwis, coming forward^ gives Emma the answer. 

Emma. This is the veiy thing I would have 

written. 
Edwin. ShaU I dispatch it, then? 
Emma. Yes, instantly! [i2in^. 

Enter Mart. 

Get thee with this, and pause not by the way. 

[Exit Makt. 
Edwin. Now let us join the family, nor instruct 
A single inmate of this circumstance. 
Emma, Nay, dread me not, for when the heart 
is true, 
Woman keeps mute, as well as man can do! 

£M>f A enters mcatsion, "Edwvx following. 

Enter WkLLBR by other side. 

Waller. Ho! I would speak with you. I have 

a daughter. 
Edwin. A daughter! Yes, an angel-minded 

daughter! 
Waller. And thou dost love her with a cer- 
tainty? 
Edwin. With certainty as sure as man shall 

die! 
Waller. You would not then deceive her with 

pretence? 
Edwin. Count all the stars that gem the brow 
of night. 
And all the sands that gird the rolling seas; 
They're less in number than the daily thoughts 
I breathe in sacred constancy to her! 

Waller, Enough, enough! Art sure thou 

would'st not change? 
Edwin. Yes, when the earth rolls backward, 
and the sun 
Borrows his golden lustre from the moon ! — 
When the flx'd stars in conflagration meet, 
And rocks dissolve and sparkle to the sea; — 
Then shall I change, if Death has spared his dart ! 
Waller. She loves you in return? 
Edwin. If eyes are books 
That breathe intelligence, whose pages shine 
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With the soul's thoughts, that gladden through the 

heart, 
She lores, and with a woman's purer love! 

Waller. Who schooVd you in the language of 
the eyes ? 

Edurin, She did! We met once in a dazzling 
hall, 
And as I gazed upon the gorgeous guests. 
In turning sudden round, methought I saw 
Her intellectual eyes drop suddenly, 
And o*er her oval cheek a redness spread 
In tint more sweet and gloWing than the rose. 
I watch'd her artfully, an^ found she stole 
Quick glances of my face. She pleased mine eyes, 
And, in return, I trembled looking at her. 

Waller. Was this the only page of love you read ? 
Men yield to weakness by belieying thusl 

Edwin. 1 did not so, at least, for as I pass'd. 
Her sweet fiice beam'd upon me from her lattice; 
But prudence made us silent all too long. 
For true love is a coward at the best, 
And trembles most to meet what it desires! 

Waller. See that thou be not, then, like many 
lovers. 
All passion, eloquence^ and ecstasy — 
Which all to aether &de, soon as the tows 
Of loTe eternal are by rules confirm'd. 
Delusion has its end, high hopes their fall. 
And when such rapturous loye as this decays. 
It seems more cold, because once so inflamed. 

Edwin. Our love, though youthful, is not 
hurried love; 
It grew, and grew, and grew, slowly but sure. 
As grows the monarch oak-tree from the acorn. 
Till last it rears its noble form on high, — 
Spreads its firm roots like anchors in the earth. 
And bids the bellowing, changeful wind blow on! 

Waller. Wilt thou sign this? 

[^Gives him a paper. 

Edwin. Sign it! most certainly! 

Waller. And willingly? 

Edwin, Yes, willingly, most wilUngly! 
Weie it not fiUal to me, I'd unfold 
My yery breast, that on its glowing tablet 
£ach word might be engray'd, so much it speaks 
The language of my heart. 

[^Receives the pen and eigne it — and on one knee 
returns the paper. 
Father! you doubted me! 

Waller. The world is full of doubt Up, like 
a man. 
Now are we equals. Thou shalt have my daughter. 
And all our blessings shall be shared as one! 



Edwin. My deep respect for thee; my love for 
Emma, 
Shall be my glad rettim for all thy kindness. 

Waller. But then thou hast a rlyal — a rich 
riyall 
Feel'st thou the magic of that adjective? 

Edwin. If I am poor in purse, I'm rich in love. 

Waller. But if your rival's rich in both of 
these? 

Edwin. Your daughter loves him not Kay 
more besides, 
She loathes him! Heis— 

Waller. Hold ! I know the rest! 
From rival hearts I look but for disdain. 
But will not gold enshroud all blemishes? 
Does it not cover scars, and age's wrinkles? 
Barter the dearest fHends, if poor, fbr rich ones? 
Kindle afiectlons in old hearts and young. 
And make some weep with joy above the grave 
Of him or her, who name them in their wills? 

Edwin. One thing it cannot do. It cannot 
Change the hearts that truly love! 

Waller. The secret's out! 

Edwin. Then, have I answered rightly? 

Walkr, Yes, most rightly! 
She shall not wed where she is not beloved. 
And loves not in return! 

Edwin. Then all my fears 
Sleep calmly. Emma, Edwin still is thine! 

IBoth enter 



SCENE II. 

A country Inn, table, seat, ffc. 

Enter Lord Ds Lact and servant, attended by the 

waiter. 

De Lacy. John you may leave me. Go not far 
from this; 
I may require you. Hark, sir, do not drink. 

John. O, not a drop— [<utd!6]^ni have it by 
the run! [ExitJoBX. 

De Lacy. Waiter, some wine; the strongest 
and the best [Exit waiter. 

Fm weaiy of this solitary li&— 
This aimless,^undeflned, unhappy state, 
Fill'd up with fleet-wing'd pleasures that depart 
Before we can embrace them. Every scene 
Now &ils to charm my vision.— .Sun*gilt lakes, 
Steep mountains^ vernal valleys, crowded eities. 
All sights, all scenes, all pastimes lose their zest! 
Doubtless the chase has many spotless charms, 
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Bat oft, when erening comes, my q>irits droop, 
Ami then worn out, and tired of hone and hound, 
And holsterious companions, big with youth! 
I but retire and commune bitterly 
With the dark shadows of departed years ! 

Re-enter Waiter with wine cutd glasses, and exit. 

Now am I by myselH This generous wine 
Will lift my sinking soul and charm my blood. 

[Drinks. 
Tis just the time to marry a young bride, 
When life creeps colder through its purple 

veins; — 
When the mind grows disturb*d, and tries in vain 
To find soft pleasure where it once was found. 
Then is the time to marry! 

I have met 
Sweet Emma, and have talk'd to her of love. 
Vet has she answer'd coldly to my sighs. 
More like a stoic than a girl io teens. 
I will make no surrender, so my pen 
Has lately shaped my wishes, promised her 
My riches, titles; all! Should these not woo 
A poor squire's daughter? 

[Drinks — enter wcuter. 

Waiter. The gentleman who brought this, waits 

an answer. [Delivers a letter, and exit. 

De Lacy. A coxcomb whom I lately called a 

coward 

While in the chase, dares now to send a challenge. 

Thus flattered by his friends, and fired by wine, 

He thinks to daunt my blood. Confound such 

atufn 
Shall I be moved by such a thing as this? 
The glitter of a sword would wither up 
His shuddering heart to ashes! 

O sweet Life! 
The meanest thing that draws a trigger, may 
Let out thy noble stream. [Rings—enter waiter. 
Admit the gentleman who brought this letter. 

[Exit wtuter — enter gentleman. 
Wait you an answer to this letter, sir? 

Gentleman. My Lord, I crave an answer to my 

friend. 
De Lacy, Then I write none; but say my 
sword is sharpy 
And oft has cut the tiny thread of life 
Without becoming rusty. With that weapon — 
If he wiU fight,— I*U fight him to the death! 
But not, like target, stand erect in field. 
Till your swell'd, coward-compeer fires at me. 
Gentleman. Beware of jesting on so grave a 
subject. 



Words spoken in haste, like fortunes spent in 

gambling 
Give cause for endless sorrow when too late! 
De Lacy. [Drcuoing with much pcusvnL] Would*st 
thou insult me by this rude reply? 
Adieu, sir — had been himself who called, 
rd satisfied him ere he got from this. 

[JSxit gentleman, followed to side by De Lagt. 
Thus do I, then, serve all such idle sounds 
As balls and pistols. Man should meet with man 
According to his justice and his skill. 
And not with chance's weapons! 

[Exit D^JjACY. 

Enter Johk and compaTiions by opposite side. 

John. So my old master has got bum'd with 
love, 
A pretty, tender chicken sure he is 
To fondle Cupid's darts. [All laugh. 

Love*s all the rage. 
And why may I not haive my maiden too? 
Men, Ay, John, you have as good a right as he ! 
John. Then, let us have a little drop of courage. 

[FUl glasses and drink. 
The world thinks he is rich, so was he once, 
But gambling, racing, and et-ceteras. 
Have made his treasures travel speedily; 
To-night he wins, then are his spirits high. 
Next day he longs the weary hours were past 
To join his sporting friends. Night comes anon. 
And with it comes the horrors of the damn'd! — 
He losses, then he scowls and cries for wine. 
** Where have you been?" he cries; ^'scoundrel; 

come here, 
I must dispatch you. Stir not from my room, 
Or this shall finish you." With that he holds 
A pistol to my mouth. I cry for merey. 
And then he grants what I'd no right to ask. 
At last he fiUls asleep, I then st^ out — 
Soft as a shadow passes o'er a dial. 
And leave him to be haunted by his dreams. 
Men. Ay, he is very fickle, poor old fool! 

[AU drink again. 
John, Fickle! ay, faith! he has outdone the 
winter; 
Frowns, smiles, cold looks, hoar-froasts and hur- 
ricanes! 
To-day in love; to-morrow in despair. — 
I wonder who would have him ! 

[J OBJX •and men laugh. 
Hush! master comes. This way, and cau- 
tiously ; 
You to your horses, I to my dear Sue. — 

K 
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Well meet when night is older. 



[^Exeunt 



Enter Db Laot by other Mide, 
De Lacy. Full well I knew the coward would 
not fight. 
No farther notice. Well, no more of that. 
Supper has made me calm, and the good wine 
Flows warmly through my yeins. 

Who comes this way? 

Enter Waitbb, trt^ a letter. 

Waiter. A letter, my Lord. 

De Lacy. Who brought this letter? 

Waiter. A postess, my Lord. 

De Lacy. Is she gone? 

Waiter. She is gone, my Lord. 

[^Exit waiter. 

De Lacy. Tb sent by lovely Emma. Now I 
dread 
To break the ruby seal. She must consent, 
And then, poor Edwin, I shall bribe thy love! 

[^Reads. 
What do I see? Mine eyes grow dim, my head 
Swims round, the very earth bends under me 
As if I sailed the ocean, when the winds 
Are rooting up the waves. Can it be so? 
Cume, I must read again— What! still the 

same;— 
My eyes are traitors; 'tis not possible! 

[^Ringa, enter waiter. 
Send in my servant. Say I am in haste. 

[^Exit waiter. 
That fellow knows a little of my secret; 
His reading shall corroborate the truth. 

Enter Jobn, Mtaggering, 

What, drunk, already, sir? I shall go mad I 
John, [fljufe.] Poor fellow! he is really mad 

already. 
I am not drunk, sir; no, I never drink. 
DeLacy. Silence! Come hither, sir. What 

read you there? 
John, laaide."] Beally, I see noth-nothing. Tis 

but paper. 
De Lacy. Speak out. It is a most ungracious 

letter, [Db Lact reclining on seat. 

John, [aiide,"] How knows he that before I have 

perused it? 
De Lacy. What means this silence, sir? Why 

do ye pause? 
John. My Lord, I have not yet oome to a 

pause. 



De Lacy. Play not upon my humour — ^Read, 
or leave me. 

John reads — 

StB.— 'Tis In v^n joa tolidt my lore: AH the goodly gUt> 
ter of yonr halU; all the boasted attrections of your wealth ; 
all the superflaoos attendance at your table, cannot pnrchaae 
a heart already another's! Can wealth bay Tirtne? Can 
wealth buy yoath? Can wealth boy reason? Merer can I 
become your wife. Ere two days I shall be wed to one with 
whom alone I can be happy. 

Farewell forerer ! 

John, {aside,'] There's a doze of nightmare 
for you, old buck! 

De Lacy. [Rising tip m a fwryj] Give me the 
letter. Get thee hence to bed. 
See every thing be right by break of day. 
For I shall leave this place most pointedly. 

[Exit JOHH. 

O blighted Hope! She hates me, and declares 
Her heart another's, whom she soon shall wed. 
Never, O never! shall she be his wife. 
Ye viewless spirits! close your aiiy wings, 
And listen to my vow of sweet revenge. 
Then haste ye to the charnel-house and breathe 
It to the dead. Ye seas! that sepulchre 
So many of the brave within your womb, 
Open your secret caves, and there conceal 
My firm resolve, and let the moaning winds 
Speak through each casement to the restless world. 
That I will have revenge, most sweet reveuge! 
Let the dull screeching owl cry out — Amen! 
As lone he screams from old cathedral walla, 
Filling the air with melancholy sound. 
I feel as if I could rend oaks to pieces — 
Tear up the deep foundation of the earth; — 
Spring quick as lightning through the vaults of 

darkness, 
And toss high mountains in the greedy sea! 
I'm desperate! The only solace left 
Is riven fh>m my bosom with contempt. 
This simpering playful youth destroys my hoi)e8, 
By heaping calumnies upon my name. 
Breathed through the mask of love's idolatry. 
What! shall my soul submit, I who have slain, 
Amid the battle's heat, unnumber'd foes 
With an unshrinking breast. No! I shall spoil I 
This rival's festal night, and, ere the ring 
Has circled her fair finger, have revenge! 

[Rings loudly. Enter waiter. 
Light up my bed-room. Do it instantly. 

W "aiter. Shall your servant sleep near you, my 
Lord? 
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De Lacy, Yes, in the next room to mine. A 
moment 7et — 
What! has this fellow not yet gone to bed? 
WaUer, Not yet, my Lord. He rerels with 

his friends. 
Dt Lacy, Then l)id him enter. I would speak 
with him. \Ex\Jt waiter. 

My orders disobeyed, my love despised, 
My last hope blasted. Now I stand alone 
Like some rude plant neglected, which the bee 
Even passes, as on joyous ¥ring it flies, 
And deigns to look on all, except on me. 

Enter John, staggering. 

You hare a fjciend who wants a situation? 

John, I have, my Lord. 

De Lacy, Is he honest? 

Johu O Tery honest. 

De Lacy, A sober man? 

John, Ko num could be soberer, my Lord. 

De Lacy, And discreet ? ^ 

JokMi, The most discreetest man imaginable. 

De Lacy, So you can positively recommend 
him? 

Jokn, Most positiTely, my Lord. 

De Lacy, But my friend has a serrant. 

John. But he may part with him for a better. 

De Lacy. Yes, instantly. He drinks, 

John, Horrible I 

De Lacy, He cheats. 

JeihaL More horrible; 

De Lacy, He is impertinent. 

John. Most horrible I 

De Lacy, Hence then, sir; you have spoken 
your own sentence. 
My steward settles with you. Leave me, fellow ! 

[Exit John astonished. 
One grievance rid of. Now for this young 

lover, — 
He who hath mixed the mystic cup of love 
So sweetly for her lips, that she, having drank, 
Is so intoxicated with its charm, 
As to declare she hates me— horrid I horrid I 
Without one common or assumed respect. 
This, this inflames my bosom with revenge. 

[Looking at the letter. 
This writing's not a woman's. Tis too bold — 
She could not know, save what this rival said. 
The better to secure her fickle heart! 
And now this sets coDgecture round with truth. 
I see the traitor staring through each line;— 
The mean, low cunning of a vulgar soul. 
And he would prate of reason, youth, and virtue. 



My very heart-strings crack thus to be mocked ! 

[After a pause. 
Well, well, it but the better &eds my plan ; 
ril now to bed and brood on't. 

[Rusftea off. 



SCENE III. 
A pleasant retreat, near WaUei's Mansion, 

Enter £dwin. 

Edunn, This place she named, and His the very 
hour; 
How rigid are young lovers to their vows! 
And yet methinks 'tis years since last we met, 
So slowly the chronometer of love 
Counts the long seconds to the anxious heart. 

Fool that I was to taunt her with mistrust — 
I, who had loved her since her infiint years. 
And she who own'd no other love than mine. 
And yet to dream of foul inconstancy. 

Enter Ejoea. 

Welcome, sweet maid! I rival you in time. 

[Embrace.'] 

Emma, But not in truth, for I have hurried on 
Swift as a cloudlet's shadow o'er the lawn, 
When chased by sunbeams. Edwin, there is one 
Of whom we have but whisper'd tenderly. 
Who would dissuade me from my dearest wish. 

Edwin, Indeed I 

Emma, Tis even so, against her will 
Fve stolen forth in secret artfhlness, 
Soon as forgetfhl sleep had seal'd her eyes; 
Our joyous meeting therefore must be brief; 
But had I been imprisoned in a cell,— 
Challeng'd with direful famine or disgrace. 
And all the terrors that astound the weak, 
Nor walls nor irons could have held me there. 

Edwin, O j it is bliss to hear thee speak so well. 
By yonder moon that walks the floor of night, 
And all her rich tiera of bright stars — 
I love thee more for these sweet words of thine! 
Come, we will set all obstacles aside; 
I'll go with thee, explain my soul to her — 
Show her how much she would destroy our peace- 
Court, flatter her with words of winning love. 
Do anything so that it be not base. 

Emma, No, not to-night. You do forget the 
hour. 
There's one at home who better understands 
The motives and misgivings of her mind— 
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Leaye her to him— yet hare I told thee all. 
For Bbe who has heen wooed few secrets has 
That may not find expression in his ear. 

Edwin, Tis always thus with love! 

It were too bright, 
With too much peace and pleasure in its eye, — 
Too much like summer sleeping among flowers 
Without its shadows. She would have you wed 
To one whose hand can never have thy heart. 
High sounding titles so a£fect some ears 
With notes of selfishness, e'en earthly melody, 
That heayen-bom music has no power to charm! 

Emma, Tis true — Yet if there's constancy in 
woman — 
If nature has a tie of truth to bind 
That to the heart, as odour to the rose 
Is sweetly bound, though always giving forth 
In part its exhalations, so in me 
That cherish'd, firm endearment shall exist. 

Edwin, I^ow it will, and time that softens 
all 
Will chace away our fears. 

Let us be gay, 
No power on earth can stay our nuptials now. 

Emma, O none! The heart can only love but 
once, 
A second love is but a friendship cast 
In the same mould, and though it look as kind. 
The essence of the spirit is not there, 
rd rather live in silent sditude 
Than wed such emptiness. 

Edwin, Thy thoughts are mine ! 

Speak on for ever, while my ravished ears 
Have power to listen— Listen too, ye winds. 
And herald to the echoing axch on high. 
If e'er this heart shall harbour other love 
Than that I breathe for thee, then may I lose 
All sense of hope and happiness on earth ! 

Emma, Then haste away, for I have tarried 
long. 

Edwin, Nay! I will see thee home. 

Emmom It must not be. 

Your home is far from this, 
WhUe mine is near. 

Edwin. O but one moment more! 

{^Thejf embrace,^ 
Good ni^t, my love! yon see I now obey. 

lExit Edwin. 

Emma, IPmuing.^ Strange are thy ties, O 
Hymen! passing strange! . 
Thus are we cuU'd from our parental bower. 
Perhaps to bloom, periiaps to fade and die — 
Alas! we know not which, so strange is Time! — 



Left to the wintry blasts of cold neglect. 
Or sunn'd in joy, by sweet affection's smile. 
Within the bosom of connubial love! 
With all those hopes and fisars, how sweet is 
life! 
After to-monow they shall call me Wife. 
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Highway by the icoods. Time — night. 

Enter Lord Db Laot. 

De Lacy. The moon hath hid her face behind 

the earth, 
And will not gaze upon the sunken sun. 
Nor do her children smile; a mother's frown 
Hath made their fiices dim. A pall of clouds. 
Dark, dense, and dreary, steals across the sky. 
And the shrill winds have laid their trumps 

aside. 
Though yesternight, upon their stormy wings. 
They played fimtastic gambols on the deep. 
Tis a fit night for Death to walk the world. 
For iiguied man to seek and find revenge. 
That his wrong'd soul may conquer! 

What! shall I 
Be thus disdain'd by female power, and feel 
The rancour of a rival? Oh! no, no! 
To-morrow would young Edwin wed his bride^ 
But if he shall be half so fortunate. 
His honeymoon will be in the cold grave. 
And not in Eomia's arms. If men are true 
When doubly, trebly paid, he soon shall die; 
My. troubled spirit revels on the thought! 

Enter two Ruffiam disguised. 

Well, come at last! What hope attends our 
cause? 
First Ruffian, All things bid well, my Lord, he 
pass'd us by 
While we were stealing forth from yonder glen. 
De Lacy* You slew him then, I trust. 
First Ruffian, Patience, my Lord. 

How could we slay your foe, carded with friends 
With whom he parted but at Emma's dwelling? 
De Lacy: Bemember well your oath. Do not 
deceive me. 
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Fim Buffian, Tis true! We follow'd till he 

bade good night. 
, De Laty, Good night, indeed! 

Those words have oft been spoken 
By the same lore-toned lips, but 'tis their last ! 
"Twill be bad night, or else I shall dissolre 
The partnership that reigns in jealousy 
Between my soul and body — ^Yes! bad night, 
Eren if the moon should dress in purest sheen, 
And all the brilliant jewels of the sky. 
Set in their purest azure, hold her train. — 
Should the dark clouds disperse, and the light 

breeze 
Come softer than the sighing of a Nun 
From her fanatic person — should north-lights 

dance 
Hieir fleeting waltzes on the sunken sun, 
And an the chazms which grace the brow of 

night 
With dignity and power, ipring into being- 
Should seas reflect those glories in their bosom, 
Showing a second heaven; yet this fiend 
Who would demean my name, and marry her 
Whom I hare also lored, repeats no more 
The silly phrase — good night! 

Here, take this purse, 
Twill make yon firm in purpose, and be sure 
You tiring me early tidings of his death. 
Fwrtt Ruffian, My Lord, we take your purse. 
Are you convinced 
None stir abroad so early in the night? 
Hunk you, could Edwin know me thus dis- 
guised? 
For we have often trod the hills together 
In eaiiier days, when fortune smiled on me. 
De Lacy, What silly sensibility is this ! 
Come put a face on't — WeaJkness suits not 

man! 
I can supply your wants — you have a few. 
My honour suffers by each hour's delay. 
You were not wont to shrink so. 
De Laty. Well, well, no more. Yourself in- 
duced the deed. 

[^De Lacy and first Ruffian walk up stage, 
andretttm, 
De Lacy. Well, I rely upon your honour, men ! 
Coursge! 'tis only justice I demand. 
Look to your gold, and think how much will 
IbUow. 

IJErit Db Lact. 
Seccmd Ruffian. Some secret too important for 
my ear! 
Hiough you were gentle once, we*re equal now. 



First Ruffian. What, grumbling already, vulgar 
dog! 
Cowards are ever jealous of their friends — 
Already fear stares through thy vacant eye. 
What have the doomed to fear I 

Were we not cursed 
At childbirth; through this poor and hated life 
Have we not been pursued by poverty? 
Despised and shunn*d by men who walk erect — 
The idols of the earth, and on our brow 
A mark like that of Cain*s conspicuous set — 
Grinn'd at, pass'd by, or with suspicion watch*d 
Like wolves that have their coverts in the night. 
And has not day oft scarr'd us from the street? 
Out on the coward! What is life to thee 
That thou canst put such value on't? 

Second Ruffian, Tis true ! 
And now we're paid, who cares about the truth. 

First Ruffian. None! that is nothing Let us 
to our watch, 
And glut our thoughts on those aspiring things 
The world calls men, and looks submissive to. 
Tis not so much the gold, as the deep grudge 
I bear those oily favourites who can toy 
With others' hearts, but do it with such skill. 
That though they victimize a thousand fV-iends — 
With poison sweetly fashioned to the taste. 
They pass in honour, while we crouch like slaves. 

Second Ruffian. Thy words have roused the 
venom of my soul. 
And fit me for my work determin'dly. 
But should we be disoover'd in the act, 
What would our answer be ? 

First Ruffian. What should it be? 
But silence? Come along. Leave that to me. 

lExit Ruffians, 

Enter Eownr and EancA. 

Edwin. No fiirther come. The rain-clouds 
overhang 
The shadow'd earth. There's tempest in the sky. 
And I can better share it when alone; 
Yet, ere we part, let me but hear again 
The dulcet music of thy scented lips. 

{^Kisses her. 
How throbs my Emma's heart ; its varying themes, 
Its warm pulsations, and its hopes and fears, 
Speak with electric language to the soul! 

Emma, Yes, Edwin, strange indeed! I am so 
sad. 
And yet so happy, that I've sigh'd and smiled 
Alternately — ^Perhaps I've wept — 

Edwin. What ! wept? 
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Yet tean of loye become thy cheek so well. 
One almost longs to see them trickling down, 
Like spangly dew from violets. 

Emma, » Such is woman's lore, 

And woman's weakness. Man should bear with 
them. 

Edwin, Say not weakness, Emma. Tls but 
lore, 
And lore has nothing weak! The noblest souls 
That ever led conflicting legions forth, 
Have bent to its control, nor deem'd it weak! 
A bosom that can feel reflection's softness 
In hours of highest joy, has some hope in it, 
That man should rather nurture than suppress. 
Brightness of eye and peachiness of cheek 
Become not woman half so well as this! 

[Emma looks downcast. 
But why so sad? Hast aught thou would'st re- 

real? 
Unspoken grief feasts keenest on the heart! 
Man has his trials and his sours in life; 
When such o'ertake him, then is woman's hour 
To prove her wisdom, by sweet looks of love; — 
Thus soothing his distress, she reconciles 
His shadowy bosom to his sterner fiite, 
And yet she oft refuses this relief 
Which, fireely given, enriches her who gives. 

Emma, Thus Edwin blames me for my latent 
sorrow. 

Edwin. No! by my love! mine was a general 
theme. 
Speak; I am ^udous to aflbrd relief! 

Emma, I had a curious dream — 

Edwin, Nightmare delusions! 
That pass across the sunshine of the mind 
To niake joy more intense, even as the sky 
Gkows brighter by a passing hurricane. 
And the air purer. I'll hear none of it ! 

flmma. But when substantial and suspicious 
things. 
And faces that we dread, are pictured forth, 
There is some cause to fear. 

Edwin, None, Enuna, none! 

Dreams are the lingering shades of bygone thought, 
Nursed by remembrance in its fidntest form. 
Are all the matrimonial matters flnished? 

Emma, The little that is left needs but the 
dawn 
Of morning to accomplish. 

Edwin. Well, my love ! 

Then must I haste away. 
My path is fax and dreary 'mong the woods, 
And hollow winds — ^precursors of a storm — 



Already weigh the lofty forest down. 

Emma. O must we part so early in the night, 
Ere I have ope'd the prefisce of my mind. 

Edwin. So parts the sun with our great hemi- 
sphere 
But to return at mom with spotless face, 
Fresh as if wash'd by evening's dewy hand, 
But still he sinks reluctant down the west. 
So slowly and unwillingly I part 
This night with thee, yet does he leave behind 
A crimson flush of glory on the clouds — 
Reflecting various rays of loveliness, 
As I would have my love relume thy souL 

Emmet, But then the moon — she that reflects 
his smiles — 
Qrows brighter as he hides his brilliant face: 
That will not I, when you and I do part 
Soon as you leave I suStsr an eclipse— 
The earth opaque shall roll 'twixt you and me, 
And I shall be all darkness till the mom. 

Edwin, Then we will flaunt as jocund as the 
bird's, 
That never droop of care, but always sing 
A concert of their own, unchang*d with age. 
As when in youthful Eden fljrst their notes 
Awoke the dreaming echoes of the glades, 
And the sweet lark, minstrel of dawning mom — 
Rose on his spiral pathway through the sky! 

Emma. So may it be. Methinks I hear their 
song, 
Your words are so much fill'd with melody. 

Edwin. Or like the soented flowers that rise to 
deck 
The spangly lap of earth, and mark the hours 
Each in its own sweet life, for flrom the birth 
Of vivifying spring till winter's death. 
Are flowers that so succeed each other's bloom. 
That one would say they mete the march of time, 
But to our rest. The evening shall be brief 
Spent in the gay fantastic charms of dreams — 
Ere eight to-morrow we shall meet again. 
And then night shall no longer sever us. 
Till then, my loving bride! I bid fisurewelL 

[Embrace, 

Emma, Why— say farewell! there's sadness in 
that word. 

Edwin. Adieu, good night, or what you will, 
my love! 
Whichever sounds most sweetly to thine ear. 
To-morrow mom, at eight — ^my love, good night! 
[Embrace— Exit Edwik, Emica Knfferinff. 

Emma. How the heart trembles, when 'tis 
nearest bliss! 
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ETen as the needle near the magnet placed 
Tremblea to meet the power that drags it on, 
So shakes my fragile framel 

Bespect and lore 
Haye flx'd me with magnetic inflnence 
To one, and, like the needle, FU be true. 

Thua flattering offers oould not change my 
heart. 
Affection's plant has deeper-rooted growths 
Than to decay by the first sickly poff 
Of withering atmosphere that sweeps o'er it. 

rd rather be unknown to summer-smile, 
And breathe a sterner and a darker sky. 
Than live an hour the ephemeral butterfly. 

[^n^EioLiL. 



8CBNE II. 

Room m Waller's monsum. 

£nier Waller and Cathsbzhs. 

WaUer. Still, still disputing when her lot* s 
decided; 
I tdl yon Edwin is the better matdL 
There is too much of specnlatiTe union, 
Which deadens the affections even of youth! 
It may be prudent, may be profitable. 
But all I say is, that it is not love I 

Caikerme* But had she wed a lord, she'd been 
a lady; 
How different then her lot in life had been! 

Walkr. Tes^ different indeed! a mad old man. 
Whose passions far outliye his energies. 
But woman's sight is ever dimm'd with gold. 
It seems to have a lustre like the sun. 
And as the eyes are for a time withdrawn. 
She only sees through specks that float around. 

Catherine, Your censure upon woman is severe. 
Must she not speak, nor frown, like lordly man. 
Whom she but imitates, without reproach? 
Must man and wife like strangers lire together, 
In dread that some mistaken word may fire 
The fierce combustion of a husband's mind? 

WaUer, What man would say that man's im- 
maculate, 
Kor has his countless errors to correct? 
But this I say, and name it without dread — 
And would that all the world's ears were open — 
If woman would preserve her loveliness, 
And be the earthly idol of the man, 
Let not the scowl of anger cloud her brow, 



Nor lose her gentleness in boisterous speech; 
For thou|^ she were a Venus in each feature. 
Habitual discontent makes her a fiend ! 

I've seen the plainest features ever worn. 
When lif^ted with the virtuous mind within. 
Look lovelier tar than symmetry itself; 
For intellect and kindness have a charm 
That own no features save inherent worth ! 
Catherine. Those brief remarks between our- 
selves were made. 
Waller, And even then, too many ears did 
listen! 

£nter Emma. 

Has Edwin gone, my child! 

Emma. Sometime sinoe, frither. 

Waller. Thenig^tisdarkandchilL He went 

alone? 
Emma. Save that he had good company in his 

thoughts. 

Waller. I would have talk'd with him ere he 
did leave. 
Ck>uld I not yet o'ertake him? 

Emma. No^ my fiither. 

And, yet, I wish you could — 

Waller. You wish I could! 

Catherine. What inward trouble makes my 
child so pale? 

Waller. You wish I could! I know not what 
you mean! 
No change of heart, I trust; no ill-judged words. 
Do frowns or fickleness invent the vish? — 
Why wish you that I could ? 

Emma. The night is dark. 

Waller. No more? 

Emma. Yes! something more. 

Waller. I thou^t as much! 

Emma. I had a dismal dream — 

Waller. Base superstition of a fiuilty mind ! 
I will not hear it. To look pale and sad 
At evening's weak creations, when the mind 
Is not controll'd by judgment, and all things, 
Howe'er absurd and unconnected, seems 
Quite natural ! A man may be a tree, 
A tree a man, our wisdom is so potent 
When mantled with the speU of airy visions. 
Thou shalt not know thy father list to dreams. 

Emma. Nor will I bid thee listen, my loved 
father! 
I have too deep affection to disturb 
Thy manly heart; too many recollections 
Of thy great love to me in infimcy. 

Waller. So gentle a rebuke from her he loves, 
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Takes the keen edge off anger, but of late 
My speech is more severe, my feelings keener; 
Adyersity hath laid his greedy hand 
Upon my finding means unsparingly, 
And when I would have said adieu to care, — 
Sat gently down to ease my aged limbs. 
That surly, haggard follower of mankind 
Finds out my dwelling, and oppresses me! 
Emma, But still thou hast enough he touches 

not. 
Waller. Enough, my child, has no dimensions 

in it. . 

One with a handAil thinks he has enough. 
And therefore is he happy! but, alas! — 
Though I am still content — men do eziat 
Who never knew the meaning of— enough! 
Emma. I know not, father, whom you may 

describe. 
Waller. Hast never seen a withering old miser. 
Without even proper heirs to claim his riches, 
Fretting away his age in fracdous trade. 
Still hoarding more, although the poor should 

starve! 
That when he ends his one-idea'd life 
The world may then proclaim how rich he died. 
Ko man dies rich ! For all men die poor beggars. 
And there's no building palaces hereafter. 

Emma. Now do I understand thee thoroughly. 
Would that I could forget, and thou wert happy. 
Waller. Still haunted by the shadows of the 

night. 
Who has instill'd such weakness in my daughter? 

Emma. In infancy, a nurse provided me — 
A superstitious, ignorant old woman, 
Who seem'd to me a mental prodigy, 
As little things seem wonderful to childhood. 
She sowed the seeds that ripen into harvest, 
Recounted dreams with strange interpretations, 
Saw wonders in the lines of my young hands. 
And in the dismal watches of the night 
Peopled my spirit with horrific themes, — 
That as I grew in strength these fancies grew. 
And drew from every cireumstance new life. 
Now would I throw their thraldom from my soul, 
But early-fbrm'd impressions get engraven 
So deeply on the heart, one can't erase them. 
Waller. Knowing all this, believe in such no 

longer. {_Exit Waller. 

Catherine. Throw all romance and idle thought 

away. 
Touth has no right to have its own opinions, 
For 'tis the privilege of age alone 
To speak and act aooording as it lists. 



And to instruct the youthfuL — ^Follow me! 

lExit 

Emma. I follow, mother. How we change 
with years! 
And thus forget the follies of our teens. 
When she was young, her hopes like mine were 

high. 
Her feelings as acute— But now grown old. 
Thinks I should feel as calmly as herself. 

When I am old, and cold, and worn like her, 
I too may reason calmly; but in youth, 
While the pure flame at love is burning high, 
It is not wise to think I can subdue 
Each glowing fancy as it springs to lifbl 
I will to bed, to slumber and to dream, 
But not to sleep, my &ncy soars above 
The rude dominion of oblivious rest. 

lExii 



SCENE III. 

A Foregi — night dark and wtormy — thunder and 

lightning. , 

Ruffians enter Jrom the woods. 
First Ruffian. Some one approaches. Hat at 
last becomes; — 
Long has he been beside his lisping love, 
And we are cold and weary of our watch. 
Which makes his ftce more welcome. Back, I 

say — 
One is enough to mark his coming forth. 
Second Ruffian. Well, well, I hear you. I shall 

step aside. 
First Ruffian. Always a grumble on thy vulgar 
lip. 
Has gold no power to polish thy rude speech? 
Little he dreads our ire — ^now wholly lost 
In pleasure's aiiy arms. How smooth his face! 
How calm the downward motion of his firamel 
The winds may howl, the lightning flash around, — 
The thunder roar, the heavy rains descend; 
He only feels the latest syren kiss 
Of his devoted maid — ^poor, empty girl! 
Curse on him! I am mad he comes so slow. 
Back, back into the shade and mark my sign. 

{^Rsffiant conceal themselves. 

Enter Edwik, slowly. 

Edwin: A King just crown'd; m Queen just 
newly wed ; 
A mariner escaped an ocean-grave; 
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A mother imiliiig o*er her flist-bom babe. 
Or culprit ransomed firom the stroke of deajth. 
Bat know a tithe c^jay compared to minel 

O sweet mishaded bliss! thus to be lored 
Bj one so fair and so deront of soul, — 
To whose pare eyes of bright celestial blue 
I seem Adonis by her chaste esteem; — 
To whose endearing arms I am perferr'd 
Tlie first of all my sez^ — Confiding love! 
I were the fcry firagment of a rillaln 
If I forget or tame thee by neglect. 

Yet with one single yes, one monO'Sound, 
She had been titled lady, own'd a lord, ' 
A palace-home, Tassels unnumber'd, and 
New minted gold to charm her every wish — 
Save pore affection, and the one she loTcd, 
And all those giTcn for me. — This is true lore! 

[Edwih it pausing off when seized by ntffians. 
How now? What means this? Loose your iron 

grasp. 
Why am I dutch'd so rudely?— Of^ I say. 
Is rillany so weak, that one unaim'd 
Must thus be doubly shackled like a slave? 

First Buffian, Strive not with power superior 
to thine own. 
Or perish on this spot, and let the earth 
With thirsty throat drink up thy dastard Mood! 

EdmisL As you are more in power, do tell me 
why 
Tou thus detain me. What is your intent? 
Te are disguised and fierce, and resolute; 
lE^ll none of you be moved? 

First Bsffianu Silence ! this way. 

Eduin, Let me have fireedom, and explain your 
meaning. — 
I've WTong*d no man on earth— ofl^ off, I say. 
I win not thus be held. \Trying to get loose. 

First Ruffiam. Come, sir, this grief looks well 
for infant eyes. 
But fyr a man even at the door of death, 
*Tis diildidmess ! If you have wrong'd no man 
Death will have fewer pains. 

£dbm. Death! did you say? 
Becall that awfbl, cfaiUing word ngain! 

Fvst Ruffian* No mora Periiaps you did forget 
to tell 
Ton had a loving lady. But we pause. 

{Dragging him out, 

Edwin. Yes! yes, I have a bride, a loring 
bride! 
Well,fiifr her sake, do but preserve my life. 
I surely know that fiuse distorted much, 
Which, Uke a flend'a, despiteftd frowns on me I 



First Rvffian. Enough I 'tis false I our vow is 
made in truth. 
Nor words, nor wealth shall break its secrecy. 
Edioin, Have you no hearts, no sympathies, 
no ears? 
ril fireely give you money. Spare my life. 
First Ruffian, We have no ears, no hearts, no 
sympathies. — 
Now that we have disclosed our purpose to you, 
Safety alone in the fiilfilment lies, 
And promises are lovely little things 
Fools only trust to— 
Edwin. Mine shall be most true. 
First Ruffian, And so shall ours. Besistanee 
is in vaint 

[Dreigs him toward the trees, 
Edwin, Once more I do beseech your sym- 
pathies. 
Had I been frail of years — ^wom by disease^ 
Neglected, spum'd, unhappy, hated, poor. 
And lookiDg for a refbge from my griefb, 
I could have welcomed you — 

{Ruffians seem uneasy. 
One moment more — 
But never had sweet life so firm a hold on man. 
I breathed as 'twere two lives I held in one. 
And to a couch of dreamy ecstacies 

Fast was I wending 

First Ruffian, Enough, enough! We trifle 
with our time. 
The master that we serve his writ outspreads — 
The devils give their sanction to our row, 
And we have sign'd it solemnly with blood. 

Edwin, Therefore on bended knees I pity crave. 
O, draw not wrath fhmi yon all-sedng sky. 
And what you would that I will freely do. 
First Ruffian, Art done yet — ^Trembling cow- 
ard! to thy work. 
Or thou shalt keep this fellow company. 
Edwin, Help, help! No friend to save me 

f^mmy doom! 
[Seizes the Ruffians, and struggles with them. 
They drag hm into the wood, A groan is heard. 
Both speedibf re-^nter. 
This gold is cheaply won — ^'twill lift the soul 
From all its groaning fears and miseries, 
So let us now eigoy it — 

De Lacy comes, 
His eye is bright, he knows the deed is done. 

Enter Db Ljlot, 

All right ! my Lord. Pray let us leave this place. 
De Lacy, Sure no one saw it done? 

F 
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First Euffiatu No one, my lord, Let iifi not 
linger here. {^Goi»g. 

De Lacjf. Stop stop! 
How slew you him? Come tell me how he died. 
Did he Buspect me for my riyalry? 
First Ruffian, He did! hut what of that? it 
was to late 
To hreathe his tale to man; and we have seal'd 
HiB sighing lipt for ever! 

De Laey^ Then, 'tis well t 
And was his death aerene, or did he die 
"With curses on my head? Come, tell me all. 
First Euffian, Already stmig hy conscience! 

Ha! ha! hal 
Ds Lacy, Nay, I wonld learn the truth. 
JFirst Ruffian, My Lord, he sprung 
To seize us one by one, then we dealt out 
The fatal blow that stopp'd his blood's career, 

[^Pointing among the trees. 
We linger long too near the scene of death ! 
De Laejf, IVe paid you well; but to secure 
your fiiith, 
Take this, and breathe it not to fiillen man, 
Nor show a sign of guilt, whate'er is spoken. 
TwiU make your tow more certain. Do you 

swear 
To this which I demand? 

.6^ Ruffians, My Lord, we swear 
To keep your secret, and our own, for erer! 

[ Gives them the purse. Exeunt ruffians, 
De Laof, My honour and my name demanded 
this, 
And none can say I did the horrid deed. 
If rogues be honest that are doubly paid. 

Few knew I loved the bride or hated Edwin. 
But then she knows — how to get rid of that? 
To stop her balmy breath — 

Tempt me not, fiend! 
Enough! enough of guiltless blood is spilt! 

{A pause. 
No matter! All was done at dead of night, 
And lest the soul of him, whom I have slain, 
Comes back to tell the most imholy tale. 
Whom should I fear? and confidence in crime 
Keeps odd suspicion ofl^This night is chiU; 
This place is lonely too — \_A murmur. 

What sound was that? 
My blood has curdled in my closing veins, 
I must away to struggle with my heart ; 
80, courage, why be frighten'd for the dead. 
When living men o*er-awe me not with fear? 

[A famt groan is heard. 
My soul has died within me! Farewell hope, 



And joy, and peace for ever! — 



{Stands confused. 



Enter Ruffians in great haste. 

First Ruffian, Hurry, hurry! 
We are pursued— discovered and undone^ 
This way, or perish by thyself alone. 

{Exeunt in great exitementy and are pursued by 
parties. 



ACTin. 

8CEVE I. 

Ravine m the Forest, 

EIdwoc prostrate, but reviving, 

Edwin. Where am I? still on earth! can it be 
so? 
How ghastly dim are all the objects round! 
What change has pass'do'er this frail form of mine? 
Where have I been? a-wandering "mong the dead. 
Mixing with shadows in the chamel house! 
O! I have seen such sights, have heard strange 

words 
In those mysteiious reahns, where things un- 
named 
Like countless phantoms mingle and dissolve. 
Methought, as wrapt I gazed in feverish awe, 
Blest spirits came and spoke in marvellous strains, 
Pouring sweet balsam on my bleeding wounds. 

Then music, such as is unknown to earth. 
As if soft winds did undulate the sounds, 
First trembling faintly on their passing wings, 
Then loud and louder rising to a swell 
That sweeping o'er my boscMn trill'd its strings — 
While borne on aiiy pinions soon I soared 
Through endless space illuiAined with new light. 

[Striving to rise. 
Anon the music died, like morning breeze 
Consumed by noon-tide rays of summer-sun. 
Then in surprise I woke, and dreary earth 
Dim and distorted met my marvelling gaze. 
Sad pains struck through my frame. {Rises. 

Like double darts — 
Here, her&— how they do overcome me stilL 
Where are my friends? Assist me rocks and 
trees. 
Or I shall fall again in deeper death. — 
Now come strange recollections of the past, 
But faint-^ faint! like vision of the night; 
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Well, I will crawl from out thlB sepnlchie, 
Where I may find some kind, condoling friend 
To nurse my weaknefls into strength again. 

[^Falters weakfy. 
Ye rocka and trees, why do you fiide awayl 
This is the rale of onsnhstantial things! 
My flngers catch at shadows, nothing else — 
O! I am weary — hold me tenderly! 

[SMs down inaeiwbJtf, 



8CBNE II. 
Inierior o/Wajsjol^s house. Morning. 

Enter Waller. 

WaOer, The marriage party met, and yet no 

brid^room, 
When moments are like hours, and hours like 

years, 
The bosom beats so many soft pulsations 
In a short space o' the dial— Fm confhs'd. 
Tis long past Edwin's hour, and yet he comes 

not. — 
Some unforeseen erent — ^Tush! no event 
Is so important hal^ as to get married! 
To break his pledge at such an hour as this, 
When loving woman's feelings rise and sink, 
lake insects on the wing! 

My fears increase. 
An hour, a long strange hour has sauntered by, 
Full of aa maqy wild imaginings, 
As mig^t possess a dty of strange souls. 

£nier Olivbb. 

OUoer. Father this looks not well. Say, shall 
I haste 
To Edwin's home, and learn his strange delay ? 

Watter. Tes, go; let not the winds precede 
thy haste. [Exit Oliybh. 

There^s something solemn yet to be disclosed ; 
Bn*^ to my house I must not breathe my fears. 
My loving wife grows pale; my daughter, too, 
Is ready with her streams of burning tears. 
How much more shall their yielding bosoms beat 
If troubles of their own l^ut wait disclosure. 
There have been mystic murmurs in the winds — 
Strange symptoms that I like not ; passing clouds 
That seem'd not natural mine eyes have seen 
Floating about with shadowy looks of gloom — 
Forebodings in this tender girl's mind, 
That had prophetic meaning, 



Yet have I 
Examined not the reason of their births 
But chid their seeming childishness away. 
Perhaps I err^d in this, and should have heard 
If threatening words, unknown but to herself 
Had given reason irhy she murmur'd so. 

£ii<er Oliveb. 

Well! What of Edwin, that you come so soon? 
OUoer. 1 met a messenger from Edwin's house. 
WaSer. What did he say?— Why do you 
hesitate? 
I fear not even the worst thy tongue can speak. 
I know all is not well, yet out with it. 

Oiiver. Patience! — ^His home he reach'd not 
yesternight, 
Yet when the lightning scared away the gloom, 
A stranger saw, by its electric light, 
Some ruffians lurking near the garden vrall, 
Nor messenger nor stranger more can telL 

Waller. Disperse the party; bid them nothing 
ask. 
Then haste thee out again to learn his fete. 

[j£jn^ Olivbb. 
O sudden change! my age oppresses me! 
My daughter, what is this? Where shall I fly ^ 
To escape thine early sorrow? Heaven support 
me! 

Enter Emma, sigjported by hermother, 

WaUer, Be calm, my dau^ter, all may yet be 
well; 
Were we less sanguine of our cherish'd hopes, 
Much less despair would wait upon their feilure! 
Waste not your eyes with such corroding tears; 
Tears have a chemic power to wash away 
The vermile tints that deck the fece of youth I 
Emmcu Upbraid me not, nor strive to comfort 
me. 
No longer hope nor sympathy can soothe 
My broken spirit! — ^Hyou hide the truth — 
The awful truth that trembles to be spoken, — 
Tis cruelty! 'tis trifling with my sorrows! 
O! tell me all, and let this bosom burst, 
For never, never shall it rest till then! 

WaUer. No secret do we hide from thee, my 
daughter — 
Nor would I aid to tfcdne unbounded griet 
Emma, It must be true, true as my dream re- 
veal'd! 
Has no one gone to learn my solemn tale? 
WaUer. Yes! Oliver, my love, and soon re- 
turns 
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To tell thee all.— Prepare thy mind to llBten. 
£mma. Said yoa my dream waa truel What 
do I hear? IFaBs oh her motha^B neck. 

Waller, I said not ao, my child, why thna 
despair? 
Thy sorrow's too intense— retire, my love. 
When I hare heard thy fate, 111 tell it thee. 

Etimuu O what is life hereft of all its hope — 
Bohh'd of that hliss, which like its guiding star 
Led on the heart to seeming happiness. 
Welcome forgetftdness, and welcome death. 
Hide me from all the horrors of this life. 
Heap loads of earth upon my weary frame. 
That I no more he conscious of my loss, 
But, dying, bid adieu to all my grief. 

WcJkr, Sin, sin, and mockery! Is *t thus my 
child 
Curses the day that dawn'd upon her life? 
Where now are all the moral truths instill'd 
With anxious care and fond parental love 
Into her in&nt and maturer mind? 

Emma, Forgive the frenzy of a tortured soul. 
And chide me not — 01 if thou knew'st my 

grief— 
The wildest ravings of a maniac were 
But echoes to my solid miseiyl 
Think not I mock your love. My blighted hopes, 
Misgivings and remorse, and negligence, 
Cry out with trumpet-voices hideously, 

Waller, Dispel the spectres of thy dismal 
mind; 
Thy veins are frdl of youth, thine are not so. 
I am too weak to see thee so dismay'd. 
Emma. O, thou art frill of judgment, art a 
man. 
While I must act a woman's softer part. 
Thou, toO) forget'st the ardour of thy youth ; 
Yet will I suffer calmly, and revoke 
What I have utter'd in my burst oigrieC, 
But life is bitter if my love is slain, 
And rather would I be in the cold grave 
Than live to mourn my awfhl destiny. 

Waller^ Anon the truth shall be made known 
to thee, 
But, for the present, leave me to reflect. 

Emma, I go ; but how shall consolation find 
A dwelling in my heart, if he is gone 
Who waa the soul and solace of my life! 

[Exeunt Emma, mipported by her mother. 
Waller, How sad the bosom beats even while 
we strive 
To give another comfort. I suspect 
That all is now foretold, but still a doubt — 



That slifi^t partition-wall, that both divide 
The certain from the uncertain— leaves a hope. 

Enter Olxveb. 

Waller. Well, well, my son, speak out, yoo 
hesitate; 
It is my daughter's grief that makes me pale. 
What do you know ? Speak as a man should speak. 
Oliver, My father, Enmia's dream appears ful- 

fiU'd. 
Waller. Well, I am firm. What fVirther would 

you speak? 
Oliver, The rest anon. DearfiUherl you look 
pale, 
And fidter while I speak, I can no more! 
Waller. 1 overrate my strength ; 

O could you read 
The passing story of a fieither's breast, 
When she he loves is blasted in the bud. 
In the sweet spring-time of her beauteous years! 

The florist bending daily o'er the germ 
He longs to foster for its purity — 
Watching fhnn mom till eve^ firom eve till mom. 
And sees each day the dawnings of his hope, 
Until at length, by every tender care 
The beauteous blossom promises reward; 
But comes again with pleasure-lighted eye, 
And finds it withered on its graceful stem. 
Turns but away with grief a tithe of mine 
To see my loving daughter thua dismayed ! 
OHver. I had not thought to see my father 

weep. 
Waller. Tears spring but akfwly from my aged 
breast, 
No lesser grief had drawn them tnm its welL 
Oliver. They look not well amid the boaiy 

hairs. 
Waller. Years have roll'd by since last these 
lids were met. 
The cistem that oontain'd theae drops of woe 
Has almost dried, and these I drop to-day 
Are salt by keeping. I could pour them forth 
Were they a sea, for like the molt^ lead 
They strangely rise, too burning fhnn my breast! 

[ExemL 



SCENE IlL 

Seamen*9 Hut. Edwxk aeated, summnded by 

eailoray ^. 

Edioin. How came I here^ and wherefbre am I 
here? 
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I know I have been aick, and near to death. 
But still there hax^ a mystery o'er my fate; 
I acaicely know my own identity, 
And have no calculation of the time. 
How long hare I been thus? 

SaUor. A few short days. 

JEdnpm, I pray thee tell me all, and how it is 
That all your fiuses are unknown to me, 
Kor do I know the land in which I lire. 

Sailor, When prowling fiom our ship on Eng- 
land's coast — 

Edtem, Am I not then in England? 

Sailor, Not far hence. 
We found thee lying bleeding of thy wounds, 
And raised thee up and found thou wert not 

dead; 
We deem'd thee one of mind and gentleness. 
And marreird how thou hadst been mangled so; 
We bore thee off to find some mansion near, 
But finding none, and being close pursued, 
And fearing other ills in being cau^^t, 
As wdl as being named thy murderers — 
For thou wert all but murder'd-— we made off 
To 'scape detention, taking thee with us, 
And rowing ttom the shore soon reached our ship, 
She being under wei|^ and had thy wounds 
Attended to in time to save thy life — 

Edmbu O kind, loved friend, thou^ strangers, 
thanks to you. 

Sailor, We brought thee here; and but this 
veiy day 
Hast thou had strength to leam our simple tale. 

Edvin, Simple indeed 1 but manly, fbll of 
truth- 
It seems so honest. Tliou shalt have reward 
That will outweigh they pains. 

Sailor, Now we have told 

Our fiuthfU story, knowesi thou thine own? 

EdwuL But first What land is this in which 
lUre? 

Saikr. O 'tis a little island, where thou art 
Kot many leagues from England. 

Edwin, How can I get return most speedily? 

Sailor, To-morrow, if thy strength permit 
of it? 

Edvin, Whaterer be my strength I must de- 

Though wares and winds proclaim the opposite. 

Saiior, Well, now, thy tale; how come you by 
these wounds? 

Edwin, I was o'ertaken in a lonely wood, 
By savage ruffians fer no ill of mine, 
But that of rivalry in a base lord — 



They slew me there despite of all my cries 
Eor mercy; and, then, leaving me for dead, 
Departed from the spot Having gain'd strength, 
I tried to wander home, but sunk again 
In the desired attempt In that sad state 
There was I found by you — 

Sailor. Most horrid fate I 

To-morrow we set sail at break of day. 
And thou shalt soon eigoy thy happy friends — 
We but rejoice in this good act of ours. 

Edwin, And well may I, for by this generous 
act 
I am restored — and thou shalt meet reward, 
Whilst I shall ever bless thee heartily. 

SaHor, Then let us wander forth in the soft air, 
"Twill help thy strength, and fit thee for the sea. 

\Th&f aqjport Edwik — Exeunt. 



SCENE IT. 
England, Highway. Noon, 

Enter Sir Alfbbd. 

jSitir Alfred, Welcome ! ye scenes fiuniliar to my 
youth, 
Te speak with tongues of eloquence and joy, 
Like happy friends who smile on my return I 
O, I do love you more because of absence ! 
Thero's not a single feature in the scene 
That is not donbly dear and natural. 
There stand the very trees Fve climb'd so oft, 
As though no vemid Spring, no Autumn blast. 
Had changed their lofty brows since last we parted, 
I know each spot, eadi little smoking cot 
That shines adown the vale. The children seem 
Familiar to my eyes ; I love their speech! 
And know them by their parent-likenesses. 
Yet have I pass'd unmark'd, for greater change 
Has crept o'er me than seems on things around. 

A few short years work miracles I No more 
I Patriarchs see, who moved along the glades. 
On peaceflil sabbath morn, wending to prayer. 
While tuneful birds and bells sweet music made. 
No more I see beneath the cooling shade 
Of hoary oak, as reverend as themselves, 
Those good old men — the grave has grasp'd them 

all! 
How small the spot allotted to the dead! 
Ton little churchyard, circled with tall ehns. 
Whose tapering spire looks lonely o'er the scene — 
Scarce seen among the mountains, gives them rest ; 
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The purling streamB, with different yoioes, sing 
Their midnight dirges to the silence ronnd, 
And rankling grass untrodden shields their 

grayesl 
Since last I look'd reflectiye upon thee, 
Tre wander'd ftr through man7 a 8ickl7 dinie^ 
HaTe cross'd the fitftil and tempestuous seas, 
When yawning wares seem'd opening to engulf 
Our tottering harque — Vve trod the alpine world, 
Where the great Sultan of the doud-wxeathed 

skies 
First leaves his eyrie to inspect the sun. 
But whether clear-aired dimes, or seas, or moun- 
tains, 
M7 heart exults again in thee — sweet home I 

Enter Oliveb, eJwtXoped in a cloak, 

OKoer. It cannot be my boyhood's ardent 
friend, 
And yet I know him in his riper years. 
Sir Alfred. None else than he! I know thee by 
thy voice I 
But years have played sad hovoc with thy youth, 
And thou appear'st uncertain in thy mind I 
Oliver. We both are widely changed. Much 
would I speak; 
But if yon love me, meet me on the morrow. 
Sir Alfred. What I so abrupt. Wherefore this 
frigid mood? 
Dull contemplation darkling on thy tuce 
Seems suicidal! Tell me thy distress, 
Scarce can I brook thy chilliness of heart. 

Oliver. I may seem cold, so Etna oft ap- 
pears,— 
While hidden fires are in its breast like mine. 
Hme will disdose the tenor of my mind. 
Youll find a welcome in my father's house. 
StrAffired. Twill cheer my heart that I do find 
it so; 
There shall I wend my steps, and learn thy woe. 

lExit Sib Alfred. 
Oliver. So, I have left my friends to sigh and 
weep. 
And ventured out on an untearful task, 
With this correct companion by my side. 

[Showing a pistol 
Should the grim-hearted traitor cross my path, 
111 lodge thy hot combustion in his breasti 
Yet none can tell where the base fiend has fled; 
None point the spot where he, perhaps in joy, 
Sits all unthooghtAil with degenerate knaves! 

[Ajter apmtsB. 
Well, I will track him out, and yet repay 



The dastard act with interest! 

[A stranger it teen paeeing. 
Stranger, ho! 
Why so much hurry? I would speak with you. 
Stranger. But if I have not time fbr convexsa- 

tion? 
Oliver. Then shall we part no worse than when 

we met I 
Stranger. What would your Honour with me? 

I'm in haste I 
Oliver. Pray, slept you near the village yester- 

ni^t? 
Stranger. I did! What more?— 
Oliver. My questions shall be few. 
Heard you of any tidings where you slept? 
Stranger. O yes! I heard some news, some 

wicked news. 
Oliver. Twill not invdve thine honor what I 
ask, 
Nor e'en thy time— m use thee not in this; 
But I have suilbr'd by this dire al&dr, 
And long to be the master of the truth. 
Stranger. Tis but two leagues away, but search 
is vain; 
Soon as the dawn of day they were astir. 
And must be Airther on their haunted way 
Than I am now. 

Seest thou yon lofty hiU 
Clad in tall trees, scarce visible, where rise 
As 'twere a battlement? 
Oliver. I do. What then? 
Stranger. Adown the hUl, but on the other side 
There is a rustic Inn, where wayworn men 
Seek shdter and repose. I did intend 
To be much fkrther on my way than this, 
But being wet and weary and foriom 
I entered when the night was fisff advanced. 
And found no more than shdter from the storm. 
All night I paced my room, but silently. 
And ever and anon strange whispering sounds 
Fell on mine ear. 'Twas there I learnt the tale 
That thou woulds't learn; but so indifferently. 
That all I know thou knowest — 
Oliver. Thanks to thee! 
Stranger. There is no road save one, and that 
obscure. 
Winds secret round yon blue and distant peak. 
Still further off*. Then turning to the left 
There is a rugged pathway, scarcely trod. 
That leads yon to a fiercdy rolling stream. 
Where laid trees form a bridge. That is the way 
The men must follow — ^there I stood aghast 
E'er I did risk my body o'er the bourne. 
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OUver. What ahall I aSer for thy courtesy? 
Siranger, Nothing? I am in haste, and need 
no aid. 
If anght I could impart in truth to thee 
Would forther thee or thine, it would be done 
To aid thy (xitsteps on thy cheerless way. 
OKoer, Thanks to thee, stranger, we may meet 
again. lExit Strahoeh. 

This information doubtless is correct, 
These are the vile assassins that I seek. 
Ill find them out whatever rood they take, 
And will repay the debt with interest. 

[^Showing his putoL 
So, little friend, TU soon hare need of thee! 



SCENE V. 

The two Ruffians dhiding their spoil 

A rustic Inn. 

Firsi Buffian. Perdition seiae thee! Thou 
•halt have no more. 
What did'tt thou do to crave an equal share? 
*rwaa I who dew him. Thou stood'st trembling 

by, 

Motre like a spaniel, when 'tis whipp'd, than man. 
Did I not hide the money where 'twas safe, 
And teach thee all thy work? 

Second Enffian. Tis but a fourth. 

First JSaffian, And eyen that fourth too much I 
Where's all the labour I bestowed on thee 
To make thee fit for future deeds like this? 
Ungrateful dog! m have thee captured here, 
And swear thou art a villain. — Ck>me, dost take 

it? 
Ay! it is well thou dost. 

Second Unffian, It would be well 

If I did here secure thee for thy sins. 

First JSnffian. Now lie thee there thou blacken'd 
hypocrite! {Levelling him. 

Or I will plant this dagger in thy breast 
Dost thou recant thy insolence, thou knave! 

Second Ruffian, I do. Unhand my throat, or 
I shall choke. 

Ftrst Ruffian, The Devil choke thee, vile 
rebdiions thing! 
lis thy desert. Qet up, the sun is up. 
And let me hear no grumbling. Than allow it, 
I'd rather see thee dangling in the air. 

IGoingoff. 



This way, thou reptile! Let us down the hill 
And save our distance, and perhaps our necks. 
Before suspicion follows in our track. [^Exeunt. 



ACT rv. 



SCENE I. 



Cathebinb and Wallbr seated in convereation, 

WaUer^s House, 

Waller. She must be calm. Qo thou and 

comfort her. 
Catherine. Alas! She needs a stronger power 

than mine. 
Waller. All that a man can do, that hare I 
done — 
And yet though burthen'd to release her grief 
Tis all in rain — I weary of this lifo. 
What farther can I do? Go to her aid, 
I tire of this perennial ndseiy ! 

Enter Emma. — ^Waller rising. 

What! tears again. Is there no end to tears? 
Streams oft run dry, but woman melts away 
Like some large glacier soften'd by the sun — 
Unceasingly and slow — 

Emma. Is it a sin 

To weep for those we loved — ^It cannot be. 
Else how has nature giren for relief 
So many tender feelings of regret? 
He was beloved by all, but more by me 
Than all the other loves together joined! 
Now, nature seems an empty, airless blank. 
The sun has lost his rays, life all its charms — 
Each friend I meet no longer smiles on me. 
For all is tum'd to tears and saddest gloom. 

Waller. Will all this woe recall the past again? 
I too can feel as deep as woman can — 
Man must be man, else could I also weep. 
And rival you in tears. 

Emma. Father, thy pardon. 

Say wer^t thou but bereft of all thy joy — 
Of all that made lifo dear and tender to you. 
Would you suppose that grief was childishness. 
And laugh amid such sorrow? — ^Ere I wed 
I am a widow, losing him I loved, 
Tom unrelentingly by dastard means 
From out my very arms — 

Wouldst then be calm? — 
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I see jou feel— I know it hj your looks, 
Therefore upbraid me not. 

O! look on life 
As man should do in such a case as this, 
And feel as I do now, say could you act 
A better part than thy poor daughter does? 

Waller. Am I in court to be examined thus? 
Familiar friends such liberties do take, 
That weary e'en the patience of a saint; 
Now, leave me to reflection instantly, 
I will go mad, I am so closely pressed! 
Come wander ferth awhile. 

[JExit Emma and CkUherine, 
Tis easier far 
To mimic grief than hide the grief we feel! 
So now that they are absent, come ye tears — 
Spring from your aged well and give relief- 
God surely gave the oyerflowing hea^rt 
For woman's melting soul, while man austere 
Is chocked by pangs that find not such relief 
Ye rise not to mine aid, ye heavenly dews; 
Well I must Bufier — suffer and not weep! [Exit. 

Enter Edwin, in joy. 

Edwin. Restored, retum'd to life and happi- 
ness! 
Now shall I haste to my a£Banced bride, 
Absence, how strange — ^Time, how indefinite! 
Like one aroused from some unconscious sleep, 
I almost gaze in wild astonishment — 
Nor can I tell the lapse— 

I feel as one 
About to enter into life at once, 
Without the dreary mystery of youth — 
Like Adam when first finished by his Lord! 
But being weak of firame and ruled by firiends — 
Kind friends, who fondly nurs'd my drooping 

mind, 
I cUnnot soon forget your tenderness; 
Why therefore do I pause amid such joy? 

[Going off. 
Yet pause. She may have parted with her tears. 
And I may be forgotten in her heart. 
My rival may, perhaps, usurp her love, 
This were to waken to unmeasured woe, 
And be a second death to all my joy I 
Hence, doubts ! 

rU meet my fate whatever it be. 
Love has a charm that absence makes more dear ! 
I only reason feebly with myseli^ 
It is not manly! 

I reproach my lip»— 
I chido my heart fer this poor littleness. 



So like a man, TU rush before her eyes, 

As if suspicion ne'er had erois'd my heart, 

And be again myselt [Exit hurriedly. 



8CEKB II. 

ExUrior q/" Waller's House. The fields. 

Enter Olitsr and Sm Alfbso. 

Oliver. You say De Lacy is conceal'd in Calais. 
Who told you this, Sir Alfred? 
Sir Alfred. One who knows, 
Saw him, conversed with him, and give me this. 
Oliver. What! his address; thanks Heaven! 
I follow him. 
Then all is right; so thither shall I haste. 
SirAffred. Be not so rash; refiect ere ye 

decide. 
Oliver. When Edwin died, he gave nor time, 
nor trial! t 

Sir Alfred Perhaps he will not fight. 
Oliver. O, fear not that; 
ni rouse the fire of his lethargic soul 
As blood doth rouse the lion. Will not fight! 
Sir Alfred. Tre heard he has refiued. 
Oliver. And so he has. 
Are you my firiend? 
Sir Alfred. I think I have been such. 
Oliver. Are you my friend? 
Sir Alfred You ask but what you know! 
Oliver, And then you answered you had been 
my friend. 
Now, mark the difference, and forgive my 

humour — 
Had been, and was, are things that were^ not are! 
SirAlfred Well, then, I am your friend. WiU 

that suffice? 
Oliver. Most perfectly. Sir Alfred, now I know 

thee. 
Sir Alfred I do anticipate thy paasion't drift. 
But I am tired of travel, and dedine it; 
Besides, you ask me to unpleasant business. 

Oliver. 1 cannot stay ; I shall not, will not stay ! 
I see thou wert my friend, not art my friend! 
Sir Alfred He always is a friend who teaches 
prudence. 
And is no friend who fiatters a disease 
In his companion's mind, but the reverse! 

Oliver, 0! am I thus deceived? Is this thy 
friendship? 
Companionship and friendship are a jest, 
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If man most ttoop to idle ceremony. 
Alas! how seldom do we know our friends 1 
Sir Alfred. A tax on friendship! Well, HI go 
withjoa; 
StiU do I dzead the danger yon incur. 
O&wr. There is a power on high that goards 

the right. 
Sir Aljrtd, But who made yon a jndge of what 

is right? 
OHver. For once I*m in the right, if all my life 
Were erer alter one continued error! 
Sir Alfred, God grant thy life may afterwards 
belong, 
And this sad trial be the latest one! 

OSver, Sweet retribution quickly comes atlast. 
Hare you not seen malicious spleen turn round 
And sting itself with poison of its own, 
As the foul snake has done in rankling rage? 
And shall this fiend for erer triumph o'er 
The bosoms he has crushed? I fear the end 
Of my lored sister's trials leads to death! 

Sir Alfred, No more of that. I go ; I am your 
friend; 
Caution alone in whispers cries, Forbear! 

Oliver, Caution belongs to cowards! but the 
braye 
Rush *mid the battle's heat, conquer or die! 
Please to retire, there comes my aged father. 
Sir Alfred, I shall prepare, and wait on thee 
without. 
The Tanquiaher and yanquished are sad things. 

[Exit Sir Alfbep. 

Enter Wallsb. 

OHver, Come opportune, my father; We're 

alone? 
WaBer, Alone, yes! Wherefore do ye ask the 

question? 
OUcer, A business matter I would whisper to 
you. 
Eyen at this hour my absence is required; 
*T!a urgent, nothing say. I am a loser 
If inatsntiy I leaye not. There are storms 
Thai toss the noblest barks upon the ocean. 
And sow their cold bright treasures in the deep. 
I must depart, but shortly shall return. 

TTotfer. 'TIS yery hard this parting — yery 
hard* 
At such a most unseemly time as this; 
Howerer, if your honour and your bonds 
Will sufl^ by delay, HI not prevent you. 

lYade is a fickle master. One must watch 
Ita fractions temper ever. A man's word 



Is like his gold. I shall not urge your stay 

To make it counterfeit. [Oliter ^oing off. 

Farewell, my son; 
Impatience shall be mine till thy return! 

[Exeunt different tides. 

Re-enter Sm Aurbd. 

So they are gone, and parted like a stream 
Which rocks divide. Ah! litUe do they deem 
That they may never, never meet again. 
Had but the &ther known the son's intent, 
How had he wept to breathe the sad fiurewell! 
I tremble at the issue !~Fower8 above! 
Ye know that friendship is a second love; 
Adieu to thee, sweet England! yet once more. 
If unsuccessfti], never on thy shore 
Can I set foot — Surely this cannot be — 

[ Vo^ without, 

I come, I come! my friend, I follow thee! 

[Rusheeoff, 



SCENE III. 

TIte 8ea»side, Enter Olxter. 

Oliver, Stop, Oliver, methought a voice did say ; 
But twas Sir Alfred's caution in mine ear. 
Which fimcy on her winged form brought back. 
So here I am, no power shall stay me now. 
It will not mend a sister's broken heart; — 
It will not cure a wounded parent's soul ;— 
It will not bring young £dwin back to life; — 
But it will soothe a brother's just revenge, 
And end this villain's triumph. It is then 
Worth more than thoughtiess minds may think 
of it. 

Enter Sib ALrsBD. 

Sir Alfred, So you are on the beach before me, 
friend. — 
How look the wind and waves? 
Oliver, They're both asleep. 
Save the soft breeze so suited to our sails. 
I trust, my friend, you whispered nought of this. 
A secret is a serious thing to keep! 
Sir A If red. To some I know it is ; not so to me ! 
Oliver, You did not even breathe it to a friend ? 
Sir Alfred, Who'tl keep my secret if I cannot 

keep it? 
Oliver, Then are we safe, for I have done the 
same. 
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Sir Alfred, Hush, hush I No more. The boat- 
men row to land. 
These sea-beat sailors have a jealous eye. 

Oliver. And know my fdce even as their native 
sky. 

Enter Sailors. 

Sailors. Come, sirs, on board, the vessel's 
under weigh. 
Ho ! Oliver, Esquire, how now, for France? 
We lately took your fnend De Lacy there; 
Perhaps you go to join him. 

Oliver, Perhaps I do. Did I not hear you say 
The ship was under weigh? 

Sailor. Ay I so we did. 
Well, sirs, on board. A smoother sea than this, 
A more inviting sky, or fairer breeze. 
Could not await a sail that's set for France. 

Oliver. Twould suit my mood oi mind if 'twere 
less fair; 
But to your oars. We trifle while we talk. 

[_Exeunt. 

Enter Mart. 

Mary. What was my errand? Sure this sad 
affldr 
Steals all one's peace and memory away. 
Nothing but tears, and sighs, and sombreness, 
Regrets and pinings, where all was so gay. 
Tis 'paxt endurance! Night and mom aUke 
Are met with grief that seems to have no end ; 
Tet who can blame the mourners? 

[^Going off sadly. 

Enter Sir Alfred's servant. 

Servant. Where haste ye, little flame, in dismal 
looks? 
Do you forget your few years absent lover ? 
A V>od campaign, master and I have had 
l^nce last I saw you. 

Mary, ybu look sad ; 
Miss Emma will not gaze on master so; 
You know she loves him. Ay I and he loves 
her. 
Mary. Who loves her, sir? She has no love, 

forsooth! 
Servant Tou girls have a knack of twisting 
truth! 
KI said, I believed you, you'd say, fool! 
But I have had some lessons at your schooL 
Come, say you love me. Give this trifling o*er. 
And let me kiss you. [^Going to embrace her. 

Mary, Fool, Fll hear no more! 



Though you had been an hundred years away, 
I could not love you now. 

Servant. Ungrateftil girl! 
Had I been here to lisp, and praise, and smiley 
And tell love-tales nig^t after night to you, 
So that no one remained to breathe when wed. 
As many youths have done! you'd smiled on me, 
And rush'd like happy spirit to my arms! 

Mary, So you've grown eloquent upon your 
travels, 
But of the meanest kind, vile declamation I 
If but you knew the sorrows of our house 
You would be silent now. [Weeps. 

Servant. Tears are fine things! 

Mary. When you are more polite Fll speak 
with you. 

Servant Weep on. Ah! there are many kinda 
of tears; 
Warm tears of love, and bitter tears of sonow — 
Tears that are but the essence of revenge; 
But those most scarce are tears of sweet repent- 
ance. 
Thou only weep'st because thou art subdued! 

Mary, I but degrade my ears to listen to yon. 

[Exit Mart, coHten^tuotuly, 

Servant How disagreeable a thing is pride. 
Pride severs friends who wish to be united, 
And clothes even beauty in a foreign dress — 
Subduing worth, and wit, and happiness. 

0! what a holy meeting had my master 
With his poor aged fiither. When he spoke, 
The old man look'd amazed, and knew his voice. 
And flew into his arms. They wept together, — 
And these were tears of joy and tears of love I 
Then look'd he up with streaming eyes to heaven. 
But nothing spake. Thus feelings begets feelinga, 
And walks unseen with power from heart to 
heart. [Pcnuing, 

Enter Emma. 

Emma. Stranger, where is my brother, Oliver? 
Create no story to evade my question. 
But frankly answer without waste of woida. 

Servant. Fair lady! I know nothing of your 
brother. 

Emma. Deceive me not by any false pretenoe, 
Nor look so tall of priestly chastity! 
I've search'd mankind to find what is most base. 
What most deceitful, what most cramm'd with 

sin; 
Parental disrespect, ingratitude, 
And other ills appear'd to claim the bays; 
But I have found a greater than them aU^ 




Wrapt in one single word, to cheat the world, 
And find it truly named— HypocriBy* 
ServoiU. She rares alond — ^no longer can I stay. 

[^ExU servant. 

Enter Edwih waperceioedj bjf other side. 

JEdtenu [atide.'] Now comes the thiilling mo- 
ment of my life. 
She's there, and hears me not — ^But hark, she 
speaks. 
Emma, He's gone I Then all the world has 
tnm'd on me! 
What am I hat a spectre on the earth. 
And have no heing with the creatures round. 
My senses leare me, Oliyer is gone, 
And my poor Edwin slain for loving me. 

Edwin. [asideJ] O hlissfui moment! never 
dawn'd such time, • 
And yet I know not how I may reveal 
My living form — 

[^Aloud. 
Emma, thy Edwin lives! 
Emma. Istartled} What do I hear? Speak not 
with Edwin's voice — 
Silence, ye echoes, do not moeic my grief! 
Is't thuB ye also mimic my distress? 
Edwin. It is thy Edwin that thou hearest 

speak. 
Emma. Avaunt, foul fiend! I know thy hated 
power 
To imitate the dead — 

Edwin. I am no fiend. 

Nor do I imitate thy lover's voice, 
Bat am himsetf in spirit and in form. 

[Edwin comhig forward. 
Emma. An earthly foot too, whither shall I 
hide? 
He's dead, I tell thee voice, approach me not 
Or I am lost — ^in endless madness lost! 

[Edwin touches her hand. 
Spectre, away ! Why haunt me to my grave. 
Edwin. I am no spectre, but a living man. 
Look round and see me kneeling at thy feet, 
I have been all but dead, and live again. 

[Emma strives to look round. 
Nay, mark me welL My absence has been long, 
And I am more a mjrstery to myself 
Than even to thee, my all respected love. 

[She temfl ronndf and seeing him, swoons airoty^- 
£dwxn clasps her ere shefodls. 
I hold tiie precious jewel in my arms — 
How dear, how great my inward happiness! 
Te gods who raled the ancient world of love, 



What was your mystic influence to this? 
Emma, sweet Emma! let me but recall 
Thy injured mind! Her bosom wildly heaves. 
I must convey her to her happy home, 
And teach her then the history of my life. 

[Carries her out. 



ACT V. 



8CEME I. 



A Field near Calais. Front of stage. 

Enter De Lact, Oltvbb, Sis Autred, and 

attendants, 

De Lacy. I could have wished this deed had 
been deferr'd. 
Nor now re-load my conscience with thy blood. 
But since thy judgment is estranged to reason. 
And thou wilt make another's cause thine own — 
I do agree with thine enraged demand. 
Should sorrow wait upon thy wantonness 
No blame be mine; thou art the challenger. 

OKver, I come not now to re-rehearse the cause 
That drags me to the field in single combat. 
Bevenge is sweet, so shall I feast on it. 
Suffice to say, the ignominious act 
Which thou hast done, demands this thing of me. 
My cheerless sister, and my parents' grief^ 
Prompt me to meet thee now — therefore I fight — 
When peace like this is lost, I must avenge it 
This holy feeling drags me to the field. 

De Lacy. Whatever ii\jury I have done thy 
house. 
Shall not escape this insolence, rash youth! 
So make thy choice of weapons. I shall risk 
My precious life 'gainst thine. Think not I dread 
Thy vaunting eloquence. Come choose thy 
weapons. 

Oliver. Nay! name the arms thyself. I come 
prepared 
For pistol or for sword. Which say est thou? 

De Laieg. Which ever better suits thy trem- 
bling hand ! 

Olxoer. I tremble not, nor do I dread thy power. 
Or 'tis the ardent justice of my cause 
That makes my body shake ; my heart is steel'd 
With truth, and will not tremble in thy presence. 
But thy felse soul should paralyse thy frame. 
Make dumb thy tongue, and change thy sneering 
lip! 
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2)6 Lacy, Thy iiiflolence hu changed my mind ; 

the choice 

I now demand — ^and swords shall be the weapons. 

Oliver. I care not which! Then swords, with 

all my heart! [Taking their weapons, 

De Lacy. This is a sword that suits my hand 

too welL 
OUver, I care not for thy boast— on, on ! I say I 
[The combat doubtful-^hrrER is stabbed, and 
faUs, — Db Lact approaching him in haute. 
De Lacy. I sought not this. Sir Alfred, thou 

know'st this! 
Sir Alfred. Sir, I know nothing! Thou wert 
the moring cause. 
And this but the effect. O, dire effect ! — 
How feels my friend ? [Kneding by him. 

Let me unclothe thy wound, 
And stop the ebbing current of thy heart 

[Exeunt De Lact and friends. 
OHver. I am to blame; but then I thought to 
arenge 
The deathly anguish of my parents' grief— 
This gives my parting spirit hope in death! 
Sir Alfred. [To attendants.} KemoYe my 

friend. 
Oliver. Strength leares me fSut Farewell, my 
loved companion ! 
Let no vain pomp wave o'er my frmeral, 
Nor stone say where I'm laid! 

[Is carried out. 

Sir Alfred. What tongue shall speak the 

anguish of my soul ! [Exit Sia Alfbed. 

Enter Da Lact by other side. 

De Lacy. Hell must have tempted me once 
more to fight! 
I had forsworn it all; had suffered more 
Then even the hottest insults of this youth. 
And yet to fight again— to fight and kill! 

[Pausing. 
But then he touch'd me on a tender chord, 
And called me murderer. — ^I hated him. 
Could not behold his feice akin to Emma's; 
Then all my slighted recollections came, 
And next the accursed letter! All things took 
The shape o' the devil ! Do I then repent 
And grow so sensitive? Ill drive the whim 
Of dull reflection distant ttasn my brun! 

[Re-enter Second. 
Second. Away, my lord, the sound of many 
voices 
Each moment grows more loud — 

[VoireK heard vif/iout. 



We are sunonnded. 

< 

Fly, fly this way— 
DeLacy. [With excitement.'] Then.let me have 
the wings! 
Confiision fixes me. Fll wait the consequence. 
Second. Be not so rash. I say, this way, my 

lord. 
DeLacy. The noise is died away; why hurry 
me? 
Men do not tremble at a passing mob. 
Who told them aught of me? I'll mingle withit, 
And thus escape detection. 

Second. Thou'rt a stranger. 
And cannot 'scape their notice. Blame me not 

[Voioes ufithout. 
De Lacy. Well, let them oome. 
I'm desperate; fix'd like a man in nightmare — 
Would run, bi^t camot, still I am pursued! 
Wilt drag me out? 

[Second drags him out. 



SCENE II. 

Interior q/* Waller's house^middk of stage. 

Waller rising from a tahh, 

Waller. What can detain my son? I grow 
impatient! 
He is the loved companion of my life — 
Thecomfbrtofmy age! He thinks and feels 
Even as myself, and minds me of each scene 
With which the play of life is pictured to me. 
The very milestones through my path of cares 
Seem 'graven with his name. My childhood years 
I gladly lived with him a second time; 
A boy, I rambled with him o'er the hills, 
Saw the first dawnings of his gentle mind. 
Gave answer to each question that he made. 
While the strange world seem'd all a mystery. 
And he unfit to reason for himselt 
It gave me joy to mark with what delight 
He listened to my speech. Next, when brave 

youth 
With all its sports, its pastimes, and instruc- 
tions 
Stole sweetly o'er his mind, we wander'd forth 
In wrapt converse together. Now, as man, 
We are united like two trusting friends, 
As though one soul inspired our double form; 
I therefore feel a part of me alone. 
And cannot brook this absence! 
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Enter Emma. 
Emma, Father, a Btranger would converse with 

yon. 
WaBer, What ! Cheerful as if in former days 
of old. 
How strange the ways of woman ! — 
Emma, He comes e'er I hare time to tell his 
name. 

Enter Kdwin and Catherine. 

WaUer. What do I see? ye mystic powers 
ahove! 
Is thia illusion? Do mine aged eyes 
Deoeiye me? Does young Edwin live again ? 
EdwiMm He does! Behold thou seest him once 
more. 

[Embrace each other. 
Waller, Mysterious youths If thou shouldst 
fade away. 
And melt like snowflake falling in the stream — 
I could not marvel half so much as this! 

Edwin, Much would I speak, but yet there is 
not time; 
My heart ia overladen with its love. 

Waller, O that my son were here to share our 

bliss. 
Edwin, He will return to crown our happi- 
ness. 
WaUer, So shall I not despair. Thy strange 
return 
Will teach me wisdom and tranquillity. 

lExil Emma, Edward, and Catbsbike. 
Waller, I foUow ; leave me to my happiness 
Tliat I may charm reflection with this scene. 

[Walles walks %ip stage. 

Enter Mart. 

Manf, [aside,'] Must happiness be ever drugg'd 
with pain? 
And j^isure still be gathered in the bud. 
Tia said a &tal duel has been fought, 
And maater Oliver, alas! is slain. 

[Waijjbr springs round, while Mart, startled, 
rushes out. 
Waller, All-seeing God! thy shafts fall thick 
on me, 
And Joy and grief alternate conquer me^ — 
I scarcely know which owns the greater power. 
Where ahall I look for refuge in my grief, — 
How obstinate ia life that still I live, ' 

WhUe^ like a being of another world, 
I fbel each straqge sensation of my soul. 
Loet, lost, O lost is all my happiness | 



If thus my son be slain. Oliver slain? 

[Pausing, 
Impossible! — 'twill be some idle rumour 
Among the neighbouring servants at his absence. 
It cannot be that he is lost to me! 

Enter Sir Alfred. 

Tell me whatever thou knowest of my son. 
Say, is he dead? Speak, where is Oliver? 
I like tMs not — thy silence troubles me. 

ibtr Alfred, O, sir, be calm— wisdom is firm 

and calm! 
Waller, Wisdom, though calm, must often 
yield to feeling — 
A stoic and a stone are similar things! 
You would prepare my mind by slow degrees, 
As is the custom. At once, where is my son? 
Sir Alfred. When last I saw him, 'twas a few 

leagues hence. 
Waller. It was in France! Did he not meet 
DeLacy? 
Deceive me not! 
Sir Alfred, [Astonished^ Neither wHl I de- 
ceive thee. 
Good sir! thy noble son — 
Waller. Is dead, you say. 
Sir Alfred, I did not say so yet. Against my 
will 
I went to France with him — 

Waller. To see him die. 
Why do you keep me longer in suspense? 
Sir Alfred. He met De Lacy, and thy son — 
Waller. Waa slain! [Drops on his knees. 

Life now is insupportable — gone! gone! 
The gloom of death overshadows me at last! 

[Rising. 
Then all ia seal'd, my doom of woe is fix'd ! 

[Bushes off. 
Sir Alfred How strange a thing is rumour! 
'tis allied 
To the fleet winds, else why so swift of wing? 
But here comes lovely Enmia — ^peace, my heart; 
She seems, though pale, to wear her sorrows well ! 

[Sir Alfred sttps aside. 

Enter Emma Aurried^. 

Emma. Twas here I left my fiithcr — 

He is gone, 
And yet I met him not. This fresh alarm 
Crushes our joys again. 

[Sir Alfred coming forward. 
Sir Alfred Have we not met 

In youthful years of joy? — 
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Emma, Where is my brother ? 

Why ie he not with you ? — 

Sir Alfred. I do confess 

Thy brother risk'd his being in thy cause. 
Emma. I know he did, and has been slain for 
me; 
W611, 1 will lay my reason at his grave. 
Sir Alfred. Talk not so wildly, much of youth 
remains. 
Hope does not die so early in the heart! 
And time will change the grief— 

But some one comes, 
What marvellous delusion films mine eyes? 

Enter EDwnr. 

Edwtn, What, grief again, my ever loving 
bride! 
Say who art thou that opes her melting soul? 
Sir Alfred, A Mend to whom thou giv'st 
astonishment — 
Whose eyes look on as if they saw a sprite. 
It is her brother^s death that moves her heart. 
Edwin. Her brother's death! 

How came he by his death? 
O gentlest of thy sex! behold I am 
Imploringly, devotedly thine own, 
Let all thy hopes be centred but in me. 
And I will guard thee calmly through this life. 
Emma. But this poor heart, though thine, is 

desolate. 
Sir Alfred, Cans't thou unfold thy too mys- 
terious life? 
For I am lost in strange astonishment. 
Edwin, I can! but leave us to ourselves 
awhile. 
Why stand'st thou motionless? 

Well, come with us. 
And let us speak all that thou would*st desire. 
What would my Emma— I await her wish. 
Emma, O come with me and listen to my 

tale. 
Edwin. Where would you lead that Fd not 
gladly follow?— 
Thy mind seems parting with its consciousness. 
Emma. Fain would I lead you where the sum- 
mer flowers 
Are blooming o'er the graves of young ones gone. 
See that green mound on which the roses spring — 
These were her lips, and see this spotless lily, — 
That was the gentle emblem of her brow, 
Ere care and sorrow dwelt within its dome. 
Tliese starlight blossoms were her dove-like eyes. 
That brightest shone at night, ere love had cross'd 



The soft and gentle motions of her soul! 

[ With affiiation. 
But see that reptile gnawing at the roots; — 
The rose is faded, ah! the lily, too» 
Decays and withers up— the starlights shut 
Their eyes for ever! Nothing but the grass — 
The^earthly grass — ^remains. Thusdied the maid. 
Cut in her flowery prime, robb'd of her hopes, — 
Of all that made life sweet and tender to her. 
While youth and beauty had not dreamt of death ! 
Edwin. My bosom bleeds at this sad change in 
her! [Emma leadt Edwin out. 

Enter Wallbb, by other side. 

Waller. H cannot bleed like mine ! 01 cmeL 
fiite 
That thus has let the traitor triumph stilL 

[To Snt Alfbbd. 
What did you with my son when he did die? 
Sir Alfred. All that a father could that did i 
do, 
An honest friend was to fulfil the rest. 
And send me soon the whole intelligence. 
Good sir! be not dismayed, I have dispatch'd 
Those who will find him out. 
Wdller. Alas! Sir Alfred, 
That is poor consolation to a &ther. 
Sir Alfred. And yetwhatothercan loff'er him? 
Waller. None! He must now decline like the 
old oak, 
Which has for centuries triumph'd in the storm, 
Its upper boughs no longer foilage bear, — 
Its giant trunk breaks piecemeal, and along 
Its mighty surface creeps core-deep decay. 
So fall the loftiest locks from off* this head ; 
So yields the manly freshness of my fhune; 
But all so slow to unperceiving eyes, 
That but my own are conscious of the change. 
Sir Alfred. Fear not; joy will return with 
summer gladness. 
The winter of thy bosom being pass'd. 

W<dUr. There may be summers in a better 
world, 
But one perennial winter waits me here! 

{^Exeumt. 



SCENE III. 

EngKsh Hotel in France. Db Lact over his unne. 
Pistols on the table. 

De Lacy. Well, here I am once more at fiill- 
length'd ease. 
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Bid of rude foes, low riraU, and mean guests, 
There's nothing like destroying all our cares — 
Cares, cursed creatures that would fondly steal 
The Teiy heaven of our life away I 
Hence^ hence^ remorse. I feel thee haunt my 

soul» 
As doth my shadow on the sunny plain. 
Doling the tardy hours of sahle night 
My bones seem loose with tremour; fancy hears 
A hurried breathing at my very ears — 
AYaunt, dark fiends: I will not brood so deep, 
Bat driye thy hideous spectre-forms away^ 

[Bises, and rings furwusltf. 
What I no one near to hear me when I call. 

[^Continues ringing. 

Enter Waiter, 

What keeps you, scoundrel! that I ring so often? 
Waiter. I came at the first bidding of the 

belL 
De Lacy, Scoundrel! I say you did not. I 
rung twice; 
Do not provoke me with your argument 

WaiUr, Now that Fm here, what would you 

with me, sir? 
De Loaf, That you go hang yourself. 
Wfdier. Indeed: For what? 

Dt Laq/. For insolence ! 
Waiter, I know not what you mean. 

De Lacy. Reptile I some more wine, and 
strcmger still — 
Wine bright as sunbeams; ancient as the flood I 
And strong as English manhood in its ire. 

[Exit Waiter. 
Surely this storm will work respect or fear. 

[Waiter futi down irifi«, and runs off. 
Ha! ha! Ill teach you manners by and by. 
The simple do but get must simple service! 
[Drink$^^Knocking heard at street door ofapart- 



Who ocnnes to mock my happiness without? 
Who calls ? Beware ! my pistols look at you ! 

[Voices without. 
And ours are ready to speak back again. 

[Doors burst open. 

Enter Bailiffs, and secure De Lact. 

BaHiffs. AU right, our carriage waits on you 

— this way. 
De Lacy. Depart without me; name a price 

and have it. 
BtaMffs. You may buy ruffians. We are not 

fixr sale. 



De Lacy. Shall I submit to vulgar insolence? 
Ofi*, you rude sycophants. 

[Sings Juriousfy, Struggling^ is dragged otf<, and 
door closed. 

Enter Innkeq>er, Waiters, ^. 

Innkeeper. This fellow grows too noisy for our 
house. 
Where do ye hide ye noisy renegade? 

Enter a Servant hurriedly. 

Servant. He's fied ; some strangers bore him to 
a coach 
They had in waiting ; then with desperate haste 
Drove from the town. The fleetest-footed steed 
Would but pursue in vain. 

Innkeeper. Speak you the truth? 

Servant. All that I speak is truth. 

Innkeeper, What's to be done? 

Tis evident 'tis some confederate's trick 
To ease him of his debt — ^I'll follow him. 
And bring him back to judgment speedily — 
Should thought itself add swiftness to their flight. 



SCENE iv. 

CeU in Priaon. The two Rufficms bound at apposite 

sides, disputing. 

First Buffian. But for thy brawling tongue we 
were not here, 
Hiou graceless, grumbling fool! 
Second Ruffian, Ay! and thy greed. 
First Buffian. No more. Wert not these irons 
dasp'd so tight 
I'd tear thy heart from out thy dastard breast ; 
But yet in time 111 stop thy perjured lips. 
Second Buffian. Prate on! Prate on! I 
have already told 
Thou wast the murderer. I did but look on. 
And even that with horror. 

First Buffian. That thou didst. 

Didst thou not drag and hold him till I struck 
The dagger in liis heart? Therefore his blood 
Be upon thee as much as on myself! 
m burst those chains to pieces, wretched knave! 
And strangle thee for thy base treachery. 

[Struggles with his irons, and after a desperate 
effort breaks loose, and rushes to destroy his 
companion. 
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Act Y. 



Enter Jailer and attendants. 
Jailer. What means this yiolenoe? 

[Seizing 1dm. 
First Ruffian. Aak that trembling dog I 
Think ye to shackle me, ye gallows knaves? 
[poshes Jailer down, but is seized and bound 

instantly. 
First Ruffian. Hal ha I How many fools must 
bind a man; 
Out on yon, parasites ! I spurn you all I 
Jailer. Thou wilt not spurn the gallows by 
and by. 
Well teach thee better manners. 

First Ruffian. Will you, though? 

Jailer. Ay, that we will, despite of all thy 
scorn. f To the Attendants. 

Let us not leave this cell. Look to the doors, 
And let us watch this fellow narrowly. 
First Ruffian. 'TIS well ye do ! 
Jailer. Silence, thou turbulent fiend ! 
Thy wild derision cannot frighten us, 
Thy doom is flx'd; the laugh shall soon be ours. 

[Scene drops. 



SCENE v. 

Apartment in Waller's house. The family 
assembled. Edwin also present, jr. 

Waller. Well, for your sakes I will lament no 
more, 
I know this melancholy mood is wrong. 
And I who teach the truth to other's ears. 
Should not profess that which I do reprove. 

Emma. Consistency has ever ruled thy life, 
Bright with parental tenderness and love; 
Nor will I give thee further cause to mourn — 
No more provoke thy just reproach again, 
But also strive to banish latent grie( 
And smile on one who comes in double joy. 
I look above with gratitude unfeign'd. 

Edwin. As if an angel spoke in accents sweet, 
Thy words attune mine ear and heart to love— 
O sacred love! one moment spent with thee 
Repays a thousand wrongs thy absence gives. 
My joy is now complete I 

Catherine. So may it live 

Unchanging as the planets. We shall dwell 
Together in one bond of family bliss. 
And bury sorrow, save in solitude. 

WaOer. Then our protracted pleasure shall 
return 



Like spring, with greener beauty, being checked 
By a long lingering winter, and our hopes 
Blossom within the arbour of the heart. 

Edwin. The mariner long toss'd on raging 
waves 
Until his crazy bark becomes a wreck, 
And not a helping hand to guide to land — 
Sinking by fkmine and fatigue, at last 
Kind winds and waves return him to the strand, 
Where anxious friends restore his feeble frame. 
Knows best the gift of life — so even do I — 
And like a mind unburthen'd of its cares, 
I scarcely walk on earth, so light I feel, 
As if I were all wings! 

Waller. Thus sorrow flies 

Out of the earthly breast, when hope renew'd 
Comes with its glowing spirit o'er the soul ! 

[ExesauL 



SCENE VI. 

Court HaU. Flourish oftnaqiets. 

Enter Judges and others, arranging themselves* 

Judge. Bring forth the prisoners — ^place them 
in our presence. 

[De Lacy and Ruffians are separately led in. 
Their hands unbind, and give them all the 

freedom 
That reason may suggest. Well, your defence. 
De Lacy. I offer no defence, nor do I bring 
A counsel with me to attempt my cause. 
Nor do I know the crime for which I stand 
Arraign'd before this tribunal to-day! 
Yet have I that, which, when 'tis rightly used. 
Is far more potent than your licens'd powers. 
And subtler too than all yout borrowed art. 
Judge. Silence! Thy lineage, titles, are dis- 
graced; 
These men have told us all. 

De Lacy. And yon believed 

What peijured villains with their lying lips 
Would utter. O, precious witnesses! 
Who'd sell their souls and barter their mean 

flesh 
For one short night's carousaL These have told 
How wondrous wise and righteous is thy law. 
Judge. No more! Do you deny what they 

have told? 
Dt Lacy. Did I say I denied it? I but sneer 
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To see where justice grovels in its lore 
To find oat crime, and hasten its revenge 
With all thy strutted power. I spurn thee on. 
Jndgt. No morel What would 70U say in 

your hehalf ? 
Dt Laejf, Nothing! At least I choose to utter 
nothing. 
I come prepared in mind to meet my doom, 
And have no need to plead in my hehalf. 
No foreign power shall ease my troubled soul; 
This, this shall set it free! 

[Drawmg a concealed dagger^ rushes at first 
Ruffian and stabs him, who falls. Then stabs 
himself. 
Judge. Hoi seise the prisoner, and secure that 

weapon. 
De Laqf. TIs done— 
Thus do I spurn thee eren to death — 



Secure me now — Ha! ha! — Your triumph now. 
[/s seized, hut falls in their hands. Cheering 
heard without. 

Enter Walleb, Catheiunb, Emma, Sis Alfxed, 

and Edwin. 

Edwin. So, I do see thee die a suicide 
To thine own thwarted passion — 

Thou who first 
Destroyedst another, now destroyest thyself 
Thus dragging double vengeance on thy souL 
De JLaey. [Striving to rise."] What! come to 
mock me in my very death I 
Whom I did think was slain — ^that— that — ^was 

dead; 
I will not thus be mock'dl 

[Ftdls back and expires. 

[Curtain Drtips,'] 
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otiitKl |^pp|t|egms; 



OR, 



SUGGESTIVE AND CONCENTRATED WORDS OF WISDOM. 



PREFACE. 



** TIm rtnple «■• th* childrea off mankind f 
VmA to adTantac* bj «keh nchwlng mind i 
In MIX placo of tnwiy or tndop or ataio, 
Thoy got Infolvod, and now onn ho gvMt i " 



▲uyimiiciiieiuoDUielrflnloiiftMfcinthelmsjMenMor lUbidioaklbeledto oidantead that ndfltjli conpoaed 
ot ID timnfintB Turitbtj of ebancten, with manj ot whldi 11 maj 1m proper to mingle, but bf flv the graeter pert 
ought to be etodtonilj avoided. 

Tliere ia not anythhig better calcolated to flirtlitate their obaenratlon, and lead them more readUy to dlacrlminate 
between right and wrong; In fkct, to train them to a coone of thinking, than a weU-digeated book of naeftil maxima 
drawn ftom kmg expedence among mankind, and written In dn^lle bat expreadre langoage;— and loppoeing them 
ahreadj inatroeted in the prindplea of rdlglon and moral ^Mae, the Antbor pnaenti them with hia **PosnaAL 
A rwBUiM aMB," onder diatinctlTe heada, with a Hat of ahnoat all the cbaiacten to be met with in the world, tbnning^ 
in troth, a kef to actnal lifis, and alao drawing together many of the beantiaa ot lore and nature, and where, it la 
hoped, every one will find hIa text 

It ia not to be anppoied, howoTer, that any of theae idtijecta are exhaoated; on the oontzaiy, the Anthor having 
Ibrmed a plan of concentrating each into fbor Unea, oonld, in many Initancea, have drawn them oat into aa many 
dooenai but rather choae to make them soggeatiTe, by conflnfng himself to a principle of brevity, the better to adapt 
them Ibr ijnol^tiona. and other naeftil and rtieterical porpoeei. 

In Mme oaaea, It wiUbe ft>and the Anthor baa done ftiU Joatice to hla dianotera; bat aa theae are all written team 
aetoal ofaaervatiOD, they moat be troe, and aa truth la the itandaid by whidi all men wHl be Judged, they are, on that 
acc o un t , the more vahiablei 

Theae remarfcahle aaylnga very much im proved the Author while writing them; and it la devootly hoped that thcgr 
win have a similar efliBct on those irtM> read themt and, as the chief otject of the work la to do good, he expeeta this 
eObrt win be crowned with lasthig 1 
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1. Duty to God and Man. 

2. Soritiw. 

3. Ufe, a Shadow. 

4. Nutore the Weak. 
6. SadneBB. 

6. Breaking Engagements. 

7. Genios. 

8l SenaitiTe Minds. 
9. Age in Riohes and Poverty. 
10. Acting for One's Self. 



11. Tears. 

12. Respect Old Age. 
18. Whisperings. 

14. Greatness of Soul. 

16. Prosperity and Adfersity. 

16. Goocf Rules. 

17. The Hypocrite. 

18. Futurity Concealed. 

19. Superstition. 

20. Order. 



21. Pretensions. 
22 Misanthropy. 
28. Waste of Ame. 
21 Friendship. 

25. Toleration. 

26. Dates and Places. 

27. Truth. 

28. Children. 

29. Philosophy. 
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81. Reyen^. 

82. SincentY. 

88. Double-hearted. 

81 The Rogue. 

86. Real Fnendship. 

86. Affection. 

87. Quibblers. 

88. Narrow Minds. 

89. Sameneas. 

40. Punning. 

41. Duelling. 

42. BUg^bted Hope. 
48. Poetry is Truth. 

44. Greediness. 

45. The Father. 

46. The Churehyard. 

47. Woman's Virtue. 

48. Marriage. 

49. PoTerty. 

60. The Simple Man. 

61. Sweet Nature. 

62. Principle. 

68. Ready of ReUef . 
64. OTcr-reaching. 
66. Good Nature. 

66. Vulgarity. 

67. Fond Brothers. 

68. Where you Borrow. 

69. The Liar. 

60. Childhood. 

61. Honour. 

62. The Truly Poor. 

68. Endearments of Home. 
64. Beneyolence. 
66. Ambition. 

66. All are Ambitious. 

67. Mean Companions. 

68. Conscience. 

69. Young Marriages. 

70. Consideration. 

71. Enthusiasm. 

72. Building Castles. 

73. Vanity. 

74. Pride. 
76. Flattery. 

76. The Fool. 

77. (gambling. 

78. Ennui. 

79. Gout. 

80. Knowing Nothing. 

81. Unfortunate Men. 

82. The Enrious. 

88. Tall Men and Little Women. 
84. Widowhood. 
86. Changeableness. 

86. Men of Mind. 

87. Religion. 

88. TruUi is Short. 

89. Men of Eminence. 

90. Man and Wife. 

91. Life an Aloe. 

92. The Curious. 

98. Prosperity and Poverty. 

94. Attempts. 

95. Judgment. 

96. Industry. 

97. Familiarity. 

98. Know your Friend. 

99. Books and Umbrellas. 



100. Cirenmstanoe. 

101. Poesy. 

102. A Proper Poet. 

103. Woman. 

104. Loye. 
106. Hope. 

106. Old Fools. 

107. The Young. 
106. Machinery. 

109. Man Untameable. 

110. Priyate Discounters. 

111. True Friendship. 

112. Ingratitude. 
118. Flowers. 
114. Time. 

116. Poets' Dinners. 

116. Epitaphs. 

117. Aosenoe. 

118. Pride and Fashion. 

119. Forgiye, Foiget. 

120. Melancholy. . 

121. Priyate Soldiers. 

122. Boats and 'Buses. 
128. Gloom. 

124. Company. 

126. The Thouj^tless. 

126. Broken Promises. 

127. Indecision. 

128. War. 

129. Tyranny. 

180. Vegetables. 

181. Education. 

182. Adyice to the Deril. 
188. Traducers of Character. 
134. Politics. 

185. Wisdom. 
136. Enyy. 

187. Rhymsters Compared. 

188. Old and Young. 

189. Money. 

140. Giying to the Poor. 

141. MystiBcation of God's Word. 

142. Persuasions. 

143. Indulgences. 

144. Hurtful Epithets. 

145. Republics. 

146. Gauding. 

147. Beef and Pudding. 

148. Drink. 

149. The Weather-wise. 

150. Silence. 

151. Brevity. 

152. General Lovers 

153. The Blind. 

154. Lotteries. 

155. Value of a Word. 

156. Imbecility. 

157. Revealing Secrets. 

158. Love of Power. 

159. Better Beings. 

160. Immodesty. 

161. Study of Friends. 

162. The Angel of Life. 
168. Slowness of Time. 
164. Sluggards. 

166. TheVuljgpu* Rich. 

166. Quacks in Religion. 

167. Brutes and Men. 

168. Health. 



169. Mock Manners. 

170. Look to the Poor. 

171. Penmanship. 

172. The Past— Nothing. 
178. Men when Prosperous. 
174. Sbknder. 

176. Dijsnity. 

176. Mimicry 

177. Proper Afanners. 

178. The Spirit. 

179. The Gentleman. 

180. The Eye of Poverty. 

181. On Poetry. 

182. On Music. , 

183. On Sculpture. 

184. On Painting. 

185. On Architecture. 

186. Jealousy. 

187. Promising Men. 

188. Travelling. 

189. Sinners and Biisera. 

190. Hasty Conclusions. 

191. The Goesip. 

192. Conversation. 
198. Impostors. 

194. Good Souls. 

195. Rendezvous. 

196. Ph^o^omy. 

197. Mfuestic Airs. 

198. Capriciousness. 

199. Sense and Reason. 

200. Home. 

201. Caution. 

202. Preijudice. 

203. Features. 

201. The World in Chisses. 

205. Blundering. 

206. The Dissipated Man. 

207. Sneering. 

208. Backbiters. 

209. Real Character. 

210. Comparison. 

211. Honest Business. 

212. Cicero and Socrates. 
218. Strikes and Unions. 
214. Sleep and Sleepers. 
216. Eye-rule. 

216. The Hypochondriac. 

217. Match-making. 

218. Fast-living. 

219. Death. 

220. Widow and Orphan. 
2^. Comi^rison. 

222. Suspicion. 
228. Time—Money. 
224. Amassing Wealth. 
226. The Deceiver. 

226. The Man of Wit. 

227. Envious Woman. 

228. Hypocrites of Passion. 

229. Tue Monomaniac. 

280. A Real Friend. 

281. Virtue. 
232. Sweet Sense. 

283. The Eye. 

284. Fear of each other. 
286. FhiishoftheTuk. 

286. The next best Book to " Pro- 
verbs of Solomon." 
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^nBtiral 5lp]ititliegni0. 



Doty to God and Man is all the law 
That we from Holy Inspiration draw; 
Ten thousand sermons may be heard in Tain, 
If these two truths our erring hearts disdain! 

2. 

If Sorrow shades thy soul, oh! do not nurse 
The painfid pest— that only makes it worse : 
Giye to ObliTion's care the dismal theme, 
And let it sink at once in Lethe's stream. 

8. 

Snce life is but a tragedy portray'd 
In five short acts, and very quickly play'd; 
Let eyery scene upon the stage of earth— 
Except Uie last— be fvJl of honest mirth. 

4. 

Nurture the weak; you may not have them long, 
And consetenoe stings if filial friends do wrong; 
Dew-drops, when shadow'd by a tender rose, 
Tarry much longer in their sweet repose! 

6. 

Sadness is oft the offspring of regret, 

Which many know not, though they pine and fret; 

If we could do, or would do, ae we ought. 

Our sad experience might be cheaper bought. 

6. 

Though we were for the Bar or Business fit, 
And e*er so great in learning, mind, or wit; 
Yet if we break engagements daily made. 
We may go hang, or giro up any trade. 

7. 

Man! be not proud of genius* burning power. 
But giTe the world its essence. 'T!s a flower 
That oft decays in imbedlious wreck. 
As finest en^es are the first to break. 



& 

The Mind that's sensitiTe will oft retain 
Some trifling sUght, tiiat eats it up with pain, 
Which hard, unfeeling hearts would nerer feel. 
One being wax, the other being steel. 

0. 

Age dres8*d in silks, and age in filthy rags; 
One with full purse, and one with empty bags; 
One fed and warm, one hungry, dry, and cold. 
Oh! what a contrast do the two unfold. 

10. 

The Lion always walks alone; so man 
Should think of this, and follow out his plan; 
For if we trust to others in our need. 
We're but Jack Asses, and will ne'er succeed. 

11. 

The Toice should weep, even when the eyes are dry. 
And draw its soften'd cadence from on high: 
Tears shed at random are but useless things, — 
As surplus waters from polluted springs. 

12. 

Respect old age, for we approach it fast. 
And youth and health do not for erer last; 
Yet, let old age be led by proper rules. 
Nor think the young and gay are only fools. 

18. 

Oh, whispering wretch! who plays lago's part. 
Who with thy treachery and selfish art 
Brings clouds of doubt upon the trusting brow. 
The Scriptures plainly say, accursed art thou! 

14. 

Those who are great in soul, but seldom frown, 
Though fortune, for a period, cast them down ; 
But, like the Phoenix, fh>m their ashes rise, 
And soar on stronger pinions t'ward the skies.] 
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15. 


21 


Prosperity, with fools, is worse to bear 
Than dread adversity. Up from their hur 
Like Tulgar brutes they rise, and fall in pain, 
And never, never, never rise again! 


Be faithAil to your fHends; but never sup 

Or drink with them, if doubt pervades the cup; 

We always guard against an open foe. 

But smiling friendship's semblance few can know. 


16. 

Lay down good roles, and practice them in power; 
Waste not your youth, nor thoughtless roam an hour ; 
Learn much from books ; but know the world by far 
Is yet more wise than those great authors are. 


25. 

Never allow mere toleration when 
Ton visit families, or mix 'mong men; 
If once you guess their manners scarcely free, 
"Be sure you sit on firagile courtesy. 


17. 

. The fawning Hypocrite, whose shallow smile 
Is full of falsehood, foolishness, and guUe, 
May cram with mock-religion all he says. 
But searching eyes can scan his empty praise. 


26. 

Those persons best remember dates and places. 
Whose minds are just as vacant as their fbces; 
They can't create, and therefore all their store 
Is what ten million children knew before. 


18. 

Futurity oonceal'd is good for man; 
One of tiie wisest things in God*s wise plan :— 
By being sunk with grief, or mad with joy, 
The end intended, man would soon destroy. 


27. 

Let Truth direct your ways in all you do; 
Be firank, be honest; above aU, be true! 
A liar, but an erring wretch must be, 
And to endure, must have rare memory. 


19. 

Black Superstition— taught with magic might. 
When the pure tablet of the heart is white— 
The hag who first instils this vile disease. 
Should crawl for ever after on her knees! 


28. 

Children are aU weak infidels at birth. 
And would remain so while they are on earth ; 
Therefore, let good example meet their eyes. 
And fh)m the life of Jesus make them wise! 


20. 


29. 


Order, we see, is Heaven's premier care; 
With man, confusion triumphs everywhere; 
Scarce one thing done, or put in proper place. 
While order occupies so small a space. 


Philosophy's first lesson is to rule 
Our temper and our passions in the school 
Of wisdom and experience, and beseech 
God to direct us in our acts and speech! . 


21. 

Pretensions are inventions of the mean, 
To see what self- advantages they'll glean; 
While good intentions are a different thing. 
But like to trees that do not bud in Spring. 


80. 

Anger is partial madness, and the fit 
Though but (rf* short duration, yet may sit 
Like a coil'd serpent on the fk«nsied braan, 
And urge to deeds we can't undo again. 


22. 

Misanthropy is but a small disease. 
When social passions in the bosom fk^eeie; 
A person oft deceived when he did roam. 
Feels most in pleasure with himself at home. 


81. 

Revenge, they say, is sweet, but it is best 

To rein the power, and let the passion rest; 

The best revenge is not to make it known. 

But wound them with the arrows they have thrown. 


28. 


82. 


The waste of time is painAil to the wise, 
And makes him oft his simpleness despise; 
'Tis doubly palnfid when he leams a fool 
Has all the time been making him his tool. 


Sincerity is honest and well bred. 
Both soul and body go in peace to bed;— 
The insincere know not this pleasant aest, 
But creep disturb'd in conscience to their rest. 
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88. 

The doable-hearted and deoeitftil man 
The glanoe of true integrity can sean; 
Daplicity is mean, its Teiy eye 
Has on it writ the secret legibly. 

84. 

A Bogae is but a fool in deep disguise, 
Bead like a sign-board by desceming eyes ! 
Weak by conceit, he thinks no man can see 
His peijored heart, and poor hypocrisy. 

36. 

Friendship is real that ne'er forsakee the poor. 
Bat goes in lore and comfort to their door; 
Friendship is fUse, and selfish, and debased. 
That floats the honest man it once has praised. 

86. 

AifiBetMm is a sort of heaTcnly tie, 
That irarms the heart, and Inrightens in the eye; — 
That can forgiye the grossest errors done, 
And yet cry out^My daughter, or My son! 

87. 

Qoibblers are poor cat-witted, grumbling things, 
Where peeriahness and malice point their stings : 
To crush them would be treading on a fly. 
But they'd be Tain as gods to pass them by. 

SB. 

A nannw mind is etermore afhud, 

Tou find it out, and cast it in the shade. 

And striTeB to hide its poor unhealthy sickness, — 

Yet Tiews all things with concentrated weakness. 

89. 

To meet with men who always are the same, 
Soon mikes their company to us dull and tame; 
The mind well sehool'd in wisdom's yaried lore, 
By judgment led, can nerer prore a bore. 

40. 

Punning is a scintilla of low wit, 

For imbedlee and idiot-children fit! 

A real man of sense, when such intrude, 

Should pull the blockhead's nose, nor deem it rude. 

41. 

The meanest thing that draws a trigger, may 
Let out the eternal spirit from its clay ; 
Poor haughty honour, into bombast blown. 
In heaven is ndther recognised nor known. 



42L 

Oh, blighted Hope! A tree torn from the earth,- 
A young bride losing all she loved of worth,-— 
A loving maid deceived,— a fortune lost,— 
A wreck upon the ocean, torn and toss'd! 

' 48. 

Let all be true as Poet to his lyre! 
Truth is the poet's license and desire;— 
The nearer he approaches truth, so he 
Will hand his name to all posterity. 

44. 

• 

Some greedy men, who long have fortunes made. 
Grin to their dotaged years in fractious trade, 
As if in the next world, where fiist they go, 
They could build palaces with regal show. 

46. 

The passing story of a father's breast,— 
When she he loved has sunk to endless rest, 
Is like a Florist o'er some rare dead flower 
That he has watch'd and nurtured every hour! 

46. 

How small the spot allotted to the dead ! 
Even those in courtly halls, or palace bjed;— 
How humbling the remembrance, they must lie 
Forgotten in a hole— like poverty. 

47. 

As Eve was, ere the Serpent taught her wrong 
So woman should be now, in virtue strong; 
Her character as pure as snow should be. 
From every taint, even of suspicion, free. 

48. 

Oh! what a year of marriage shows a wife; 

It alters all her sympathies of life; 

It dissipates, depreciates those themes. 

Of which the maiden, in her madness, dreams! 

49. 

That Poverty's the cause of every crime. 
Is proven to be so since the first of time — 
Poorness of mind, and poverty of puree [worse. 
Have forged, and robb'd, and cheated, apd done 

60. 

The simple, are the children of mankind. 
Used to advantage by each scheming mind ; 
In any place of trust, or trade, or state. 
They get involv'd, and never can be 
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Sweet Nature! how desurable and meek I 

No artificial simpering clothes thy cheek; — 

A manly look, a free and hearty tone, 

Are always thine, and make thee loYed and known. 

52. 

The mind thaVs led by principle can't swerve, 
Whaterer calumny our friends deserve; 
It may be sad, it may be fall of joy, 
But never will their confidence destroy! 

53. 

Never be anxious to believe a tale, — 
More surely one that does a friend assail ; 
Until both sides are told, no judge in court 
Dares to decide upon a vague report. 

64. 

An overreaching man is soon found out. 

And fills the obeervant eye with hateful doubt; 

Being too anxious to attiun his end, 

He loses, ere he makes, his wish'd-for friend. 

65. 

Good nature lies in this — ^to be the same 
When your are pufTd by praise, or suffer blame : 
Not to receive Uiese wholly as your due. 
But balance both, and wisely mix the two. 

66. 

Vulgar and base licentious friends soon lose 
The very ears that they would fondly choose; 
One conversation is enough to fill 
A mind of summer with a winter's chill ! 

67. 

Bfany fond fathers, rich, and proud of wealth, 
Despise poor sons-in-law of heart and health. 
Some artificial puppy meets his view, — 
Ruins the fkther, and the daughter too. 

68. 

Be far more oareM where you beg or borrow, 
Than where you lend, if you'd be free of sorrow; 
Some creatures only aid you for the boast. 
And what you lend you should consider lost. 

69 

A liar is a monster base and mean. 
Who in a virtuous house should ne'er be seen ; 
Wealth, character, and all, he will degrade, 
To throw his dearest compeer in the shade. 



60 

Sweet childhood beams with innocence and love. 
With eye as meek and gentle as the dove! 
With smile all artless, and as pure and bright 
As yonder rays of soft celestial light! 

61. 

Honor is this: if confidence is placed 
In man or woman, and they have disgraced 
The glorious privilege, by kindness given. 
They are the last that need aspire to heaven! 

62. 

The truly poor are not the lazy trash 
That prowl about the streets, and beg for cash; 
Those are the poor who work and toil at home. 
And are too good upon the streets to roam. 

68. 

How blest is childhood, e'en though touched with 
In looking back, it seems supremely fkir ; — [care ; 
Hope then was young— anticipation strong, 
And little blessings triumph'd o'er each wrong. 

64. 

Benevolence! — 0! 'tis an heavenly thing. 
Whether in peasant, merchant, prince, or king; 
A secret, silent friend that rules the heart, 
And seldom boasts of having done its part. 

65. 

Ambition's height has never been attain'd; 
Nor Alexander, nor Napoleon gain'd 
Its dixzy summit,— ere they did they fell, 
And, like proud Pluto, sank to deepest hell. 

66. 

All are ambitious ; yearning to get up 
The slippery steep, they drink the maddening cup: 
The poor attempts of some, like ndtes in cheeee, 
Would cause even animalculsB to sneeze. 

67. 

It takes BO long before we can get free 
Of mean acquaintance, friends, and penury; 
We should not leap, like full-grown boys agnin. 
Into a similar circle which gives pain. 

68. 

Conscience, the inward monitor, can teach 
With less vain-glory than the saints can preach : 
It whispers kindly what it would impart— 
Despising rules of learning or of art 
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60. 

Toimg mamageB are oftaii made by those 
Who have nor food, nor money, sense, nor olothes; 
A few short months their passions may subdue, 
And show a life of want and woe in view. 

- 70. 

Things taken cool and with considerate mind, 
In speoulatiTe tinde of any kind, 
May prosper weU; but all things done in haste 
But end in nothing, or conftiaite waste. 

71. 

Enthusiasm but conceals the truth. 
And makes a man as frothy as a youth:— 
Hie fit goes off-~the fiiry dies away, 
And leavea |ts victim hopeless in dismay. 

72. 

Building of mighty castles in the air, 
DiaedlTe in mists, howe*er presumptuous fiedr ; 
Tk seldom that such schemes e*er come to pass, 
Or, if they do, they are mere thin^i of glass. 

78. 

Poor Vanity is writ in every trace 
That meets to mark the maiden's lovely ftce; 
But let good honest sense but settle there, 
'Twill make a ftoe inferior far more ftdr. 



74. 

An have the amount of pride they want of 
lis therefore kept up at a great expensel 
But decent pride is quite a different thing; 
And suits aoarler, as it does a king. 



75. 

Flattery makes all men sick, excepting those 
Who gulp with pleasure the disgusting dose; 
However thick tlie medicine should be. 
With such wide stomachs 'twill not disagree. 

7e. 

A Ibol is but an idiot who 's escaped 
Ilere1nnacy,becauseliishead'swell6haped: [wrong, 
His mind being balanced 'tween what's right and 
Is sometimes weak and sometimes falsely strong. 

77. 

Qamblers withnothera' capital in trade 
Are the worst ffMublers that the worl^ degrade ; 
Than ring or biUiard-table, course or cards, 
Because they throw goodfinendships off their guards. 



7a 

Those hours of ennui and of lassitude. 
When pamper'd creatures cannot take their fbod, 
A whip, work, or starvation soon would cure, — 
Things that are never wanted by the poor. 

79. 

Gout is an over-fed, or rich disease, 
That tells a man he loves luxurious ease*,— 
A hodman or a beggar on the street, 
Ne'er has it in his stomach nor his fioet 

80. 

Ah! we know nothing (rf* the ways of God, 
However wise the path of life is trod; 
Each day proves more and more that what seems 
Existed first when stars throng ether flew, [new, 

a. 

Unfortunate Ifan;— this is a canting word, 
That to the wise and knowing seems absurd; 
These enter business without means or friends. 
And trying Fortune's wheel, few gain their ends 

82. 

Whatever town an envious man is in. 
He looks on opposition ss a sin; — 
The town existed ere its crowds he met. 
And will exist when worms his flesh have ate. 

88. 

*Tis very strange that very tall-grown men 
Oft marry wives small as a jenny wren; 
When tall-grown fbmalee do reverse this plan, 
All say, There goes a woman and her man. 

84. 

Fve seen the blooming wifis but lately wed; 
I've look'd agmn, and all she loved was dead : 
Fve seen her weep, then vripe her eyes again. 
And by a second marriage end her pain. 

85. 

A few pulsationB only beat between 
Our joy and sorrow, and our love and spleen— 
Between our laughing youth and sombre years. 
We often suffer by a flood of tears. 

88. 

The man of mind, although of humble Inrth, 
Will walk erect aa he who shares the earth; 
Blany who are of hi^ and lordly state. 
But for their birth and riches, are not great. 
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87. 


96. 


Of God's revMl'd religion, all is kindneflel— 
Of man's, conceit and Ingotry and blindness,— 
The ^rst is free of daatard melancholy, 
The latter fhll of impotence and folly! 


By industry, lost wealth may be r^gun'd; 
By temperance, injured health may be sustun'd; 
By friendship, foes may mingle and agree; 
But resolution must direct the three! 


Truth's always short, but lying and deceit 
Are long and tortuous, and with words replete; 
" Truth is moro strange than fiction,"— yet 'tis sure, 
Ood being Truth, it erer must endure ! 


97. 

Familiarity oft breeds contempt— 
From which few indiriduals are exempt; 
And yet with those in heart and head refined, 
A man may freely speak his inmost mind. 


89. 

All men of eminence in place or fame 
Hare unmade foes to stigmatixe their name; 
The carping wasps are ever on the wing, 
BuBing about, but cannot hide their sting. 


9a 

To know your friend, just go and borrow money : 
'Tis breaking up a bee to get the honey; 
One in a score may grant you what you eraye. 
But till you pay him back, you are his slare. 


90. 

Whoerer interferes 'tween man and wife. 
Is buying care and calumny and strife ; 
Despite of waste of time, or thought, or money. 
If he succeeds, it must be something ftmny. 


Books and umbrellas never lend away. 

At least the latter on a rainy day :— 

Books seldom are retum'd; as for umbrellas, 

If they're not lost, you've trusted honest feUows. 


91. 


100. 


Life is an Aloe, whose peculiar flower 
Once in a century opens for an hour; 
Thus haying gain*d its greatest, loTcliest day. 
Shuts by degrees, and slowly dies away I 


Man is a child too oft of circumstance; 
He blunders on in life's poor mazy dance; 
In fact, he oft would turn his steps away, 
But scarce can do it, though he sees the way. 


92. 


101. 


The curious for too numerous have grown. 
Who mind all others' business but their own; 
Let them go home and do their duty there. 
On others' fimHs they'll haTC no time to spare. 


Poesy!— sweet manna of the mind! 
Dropt down like dew in deserts ; ever kind 
And soothing distiUation from above, 
Thy voice is music, and thy spirit love! 


98. 


102. 


Prosperity and Porerty we know 
Are periodical; therefore much woe 
Might be ayerted, if we would take care 
To make the fint well with the latter share. 


No man can be a poet by derire,— 
Deep in his soul must bum the Olympian fire ! 
To kindle strains of all -eifdnring love, 
Such aa the unseen angels may approve. 


91 


108. 


A man attempting what he does not know 
But hurries headlong into want and woe ; 
His pride and purse may save him for a time, 
But sad ezpenenoe soon proTM the dime. 


When woman, lovely woman, smiled on man. 
Then all the glory of his lifb began,— 
Then Adam, lost in rapturous love, adored. 
Most gratefolly exclaimed, "My Lord! my Lord!*' 


96. 


10«. 


Pour out your spirit when the heart is ftill ; 
Let truth and judgment erery sentence rule; 
Unnatural and bombastic men but show 
The stream of folly running deep below! 

1 


Think of the stars that gem the brow of night. 

Think of the fond affection of the dove,— 

So boundless, bright, and fond are hearts that love! 
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10& 

Fond Hope! thou iw e el dMeiver of the mrld! 
Thy banner is too temptini^ onftiri'd; 
How many seek Uiy phentom fimnto tnoe, 
rai aoinow doodfl the ennahine of the fooe. 

106. 

Old Ibole ere vofse then yoons onee; young fodle 
But old ones blander onuerd to the end,—- [mend, 
Imigine nonaenae, end engender error. 
And lire a grumbling lifo of peinfol terror. 

107. 

It IB not eei7 for the young to know 
How feelinga alter aa we older grow; 
Friends die, Ibrseke us, or, like fleeting wealth, 
Profe false a n d we aw rich, ifbleet with health! 

loa 

M a chinery soon shall supersede mankind 
In all the arts of industry and mind; 
Eadi great and new inrention cen do more 
Una twenty thooasad men e'er did before. 

loa 

**No animal ao wild he will not tame, 
Save men,"— Intemperanoe oft poUatea his name; 
Make him nm riot in his maddening j<7, 
Tm even his own poor life he will destroy. 

ua 

Private dboonnlers are a swindling raoe, 
That rob tin honest needy to their Ihee; 
A thousand timea the geag will make yon call. 
Till last yoa learn they have no oaah at alL 

HI. 

Troe FrwmMhip, we most reokon seeond love, 
A sort of heUow'd feeling from ebove! 
Inspiring both the giver and the given. 
And is a weleone messenger of Heaven! 

112. 

Ingndtade tof finonrs long leoeived, 
Smoe Ikrsi of time hsa best of beingi grieved; 
A on mn w rn sin that roles the oonamon mind. 
And makee ten thousand chary to be kind. 

11& 

Give me a ne et flowers! I love both them and thoae 
Who mom and ni^t oan never know repoeeg 
TSn they go fivtk and see how every gem 
lis lisiqg op or Uoonung on its stem. 



114. 

A day before is worth a dosen efter. 

Delays must ever bring dismay, or Um^iter! 

How ladiorovs it often is to see 

Persona unshipp'd stand bellowing on the quay. 

116. 

The Poet feests on beef— or feeds on eheese; (pees; 
Sometimes champagne, and doeUmgs and green 
Sometimes, when friNids are oalloos and unkind. 
He drinks the Thames, and eats the empty wind! 

116. 

If all the epitaphs of fond regard 
Are true, engraved in every lone ohmrahyard. 
How bad the living are— how good who die!— 
Alas! too many rest beneath a lioi 

117. 

The youthftil mariner, irtien fiv at sea^ 
Thinks of his h^ypy home and liber^! 
The abeent lover, ganng on the skies, 
Hopes that the moon is seen by tari^ter eyes. 

11& 

Gay heerts, where wealth sows with a bonnteoos 
Her golden storee : Ok! ooold you undentend [hand 
How little would relieve the poor man's ndnd. 
Tour pleasoree would be nobler to be kind! 

119. 

Forgjve^ ibrgst whatever ean't be coved. 
For countless IDs in life most be endured; 
There's not a man or woman on the eerth, pniih. 
But who have flmlts that haunt them from tlieir 

120. 

The three meet melaneholy tUngi on earth, 
Are a live dank^,--even in its mirth; 
An owl in some churofayard or kndy grove. 
And a young maiden very deep in love! 

121. 

A private soldier iht, a sergeant leen. 
Or a deed donkey, almost none have seen. 
Doubting the two ibstk aak at the Hdrse Qonds, 
And Ibr the latter, try the taaniag yards. 



128L 



Look for a boat or iNM on any di^, 
Ton're sore that both are going the 
Sit down to watt ibr any friend at home, 
And be sssared the person will not come. 



wrong way; 




123. 

If gloom pervades tbe mind, the monung sky, 
With all its siuiflhine, scarcely charms the eye; 
The flowers may bloom, the cheerfUl birds may singt 
But in the soul there is no Tental springl 

He who is blest with a reOeotive mind. 
Enjoyment in himself can always find; 
Inferior company cannot half supply 
Imagination's dreamfiil ecstacyl 

, 125. 

Some men have no necessity to think, 
They only need to rise to eat and drink; 
To find out pleasures new for them each day. 
They only haTS some literied slaves to pay! 

126. 

Those who break promises of their own making 
Are not even worth an impious woman's taking! 
Poor laughing fools! the trouble and expense 
They 9Te to others, is above their sense. 

127. 

Fell Indecision! thou art terror's child. 
And mak'st even bosoms firantio that were mild. 
Were I condemned to die by axe or rope, 
I'd like to know, at once, my fate or hope. 

12Bl 

If men were wise, when monarohs wage a war, 
They'd let the ambitious knaves know what they are : 
And, saving wives and daughters from the dead. 
Seise, and oat eff each hot rebellious head. 

12>. 

A precious thing, indeed, men of proud birth 
Should strive to walk in bloodshed o'er the earth! 
To make more honest men their seifs and slaves : 
Where'er you meet them, give the tyrants graves! 

180. 

When Neb'ohadnetsar wander'd years afield, 
Sating the grass, health and nutrition yield; [wine, 
But those ftill-gorged with sumptuous flesh and 
Must roar and snore, aa do the fat-fed swine. 

181. 

What is good educationV-that cant phrase. 
With which a thousand fools their fellows praise? 
If 'tis scholastic, self-taught— what you wiU, [still? 
Why are these men such blundering blockheads 



182. 

I do not name this feaiftil word with mirth— 
But if hell 's in the middle of the earth. 
The Devil will surely let no rich knave past. 
Who leaves his friends in poverty at last! 

188. 

A man who tries, in private, to degrade 
Another man in character or trade. 
Should with a Issh of living scorpions bleed. 
Till on bare knees he does repent the deed! 

181 

In politics, the man of most pretence 
With the great bulk will stand for greatest 
As empty barrels always sound the loudest,— 
So village politicians sie the proudest 

186. 

Wisdom, although to many fidntly seen, 
Like the unpolish'd diamond bri^t within— 
Shines most when cut by those of skilful art, 
Beflecting beauty from its genuine heart! 

18a 

Oh, Envy! thou art but a piteous thing, 
A poor, contemn'd, pale creature, with a sting,— 
Perhaps a worthless author run to seed; 
Insipid, ignorant, and poor indeed! 

187. 

That all have penn'd some rhymes when they were 
Is just to say, that they have danced or sung: [young. 
But then the question comes— Did they excel. 
And do the act ingloriously, or well? 

188. 

Why do the old rebuke the young ones' joy. 
And feel so much their cheeriyilness annoy? 
Two things at once the mystery will unfold— » 
Forgetting they were young, and now they're old. 

180. 

Without a little money in your purse. 
Society is lost, and life acursel 
The greatest evil man can well endure, 
Is the enormous crime of being poor! 

140. 

" Who giveth to the poor, lends to the Lord,*' 
And may rely on his unchanging word; 
But he who taketh from the poor away, 
Shall doubtless die in *iigtii«h and dismay. 
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141. 

How many mystiiy God's Word to num, 
And niae a doctrine on an eaiihly plan! 
Bat all religions that are not of Him, 
Are but delnnonf and a maniac's dream! 

142. 

Persuaaons daily rise both crude and odd, 
Aa if each one would hare in heaven a God! 
Not one who will not from his purpose swerve. 
But such as they would frame, and wish to serve. 

148. 

Too much indulgence dogs the veins of life ; 
Biakes man unsocial even to his wife; — 
He soon, like a weU-fed and ill-bred child, 
Becomes a pest, with temper ftr more wild. 

144. 

A very huitflil epithet is used. 
Far too familiar, and too much abused;— 
'Tis this, a man's like an old wife if he 
Be fimd of trumpery, tattling, toast, or tea. 

145. 

If a BepuMic is a liberal thing,— 
Yet more destructive than a despot King, 
*Tis worst of all!— and what I would advance 
Is, look to furious, musket-iiring France. 

146. 

Too oft we gaud abroad to banish woe, 

Forgetting 'tis within, where'er we go ; 

Let us improve the lesson^ere we roam, 

And diange our lives rather than change our home. 

147. 

If beef and pudding keep the spirit down. 
Why should a man that's fed on pottage trpwn7 
A better way to keep the spirit up 
Is potiTing down an extra social cup. 

148. 

Brink is not bad, but taken to excess 
Can only bring much ennui and distress; 
So do not taste some earnestly advise; 
But then a litUe makes a poor man wise. 

149. 

Oh, when the weather 's dry, the wise ones say. 
Well have enough of vret for this some day; 
I And wlien the weather 's wet, they frown and cry, 
, Tbey wonder if 'twill ne'er again be dry. 



IfiO. 

SQenoe is eloquence, 'tis said, if so. 
How could I hear the syren tones that flow 
Forth from thy coral lips, warm from the heart, 
And lose my greatest happiness in part! 

161. 

If brevity is named the soul of wit, 
How could I e'er so long beside thee sit? 
So be not brief, for I could ever hear 
That endless wit which ravishes mine ear! 

162. 

A general lover oft is stigmatind. 

And for his gallantry too much despised ; 

But I will show that wrong, and prove thia true,— 

If bound to one, could I be kind to you? 

168. 

A blind man is compasmon's nearest friend! 
Ah ! who would not his hopeless case defend? 
All glorious nature hidden from his eye, 
tiroping along in dull obscurity. 

164. 

Why is it in a lottery rich men gain 
The greatest prizes? This I can explain ; 
It is no trick, nor that the poor man slumbers, 
But just because they hold a lot of numbers. 

166. 

A man who puts no value on his word, 

la unto better men a fool absurd ; 

But then he ought to be the proper judge. 

And know its proper value and himself-but fridge ! 

166. 

To think that men, whose wives are growing old. 
But even though young, should this weak notion 
That kindness, or politeness paid, should be Piold, 
For some base end— is imbecility! 

167. 

Revealing secrets given in fiiith and love. 
Make even the angels sorrowfril above! 
Yet if we cannot keep our own, *tis wrong 
To think a confident will keep them long. 

16a 

Oh love of power ! desire to have a name. 
And hang like vermin on the skirts of fame; 
See every place that leads to place and rule. 
So sought and hunted down by every fool. 



J* 
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169. 


168 


Periiaps within the precincts of aome star 
Live hi^pier beings, and inspired by &r 
Than us; so fallen, fragile child of earth, 
Mock not thy fellows; thou may'st be their mirth. 


Keep your feet winn, bat keep your ccg^ oold. 
Was known to the philosophers of old; 
All artificial heat, and you may try. 
Is downright foUy, and old maidenly! 


160. 


169. 


*' Tmmodeet words admit of no defence;" 
Tet ape not modesty in chaste pretence ; 
Virtue, when real, is very soon reoeiTed, 
But Imitation seldom is believe4. 


I hate mock men in manners and in arts,— 
However near they get to female hearts; 
'T^B very strange that men who speak the truth 
Are seldom relished even by age or youth. 


161. 


170. 


To study aU the friends we often meet, 
Requires a taste and artifice complete; 
We must be soft ss curd or hard as stone; 
I'm most in company when I'm alone. 


The rich had better look unto the poor, 
If Joy, and wealth, and peace they would secure, 
Give food, dothes, education, so that they 
May have a home at night and woric by day. 


162. 


171. 


That woman is the angel of our state 
I've always thought, and known her truly great I 
Kind, loving, and forgiving, gentle, free. 
When all devoid of base hypocrisy. 


By penmanship, some persons understood 

The characters of men, if bad or good; 

But steel pens, which write only when they please. 

Have banish'd aU distinctions by degrees. 


163. 


172, 


Absence from home, or absence from true-love. 
Proclaim the wheels of time have ceased to move; 
A moment seems a day, a day a year. 
So snail-like do the passing hours appear! 


The past is nothing! and the present hour 
Will soon be past recalling by our power; 
So if we squander it in hurtful pleasure, 
That soon is past, we may repent at leisure! 


161 


173. 


The sluggards that do lie all day abed 
Should learn what GOD and SOLOMON have said ; 
And those in health, who eat and drink while there. 
Should be hung up, like Absalom, by the hair ! 


When man is prosperous, the vulgar crowd 
To call him by the name of friend are proud; 
But let his honest back go to the wall,— 
Oh, then! they never knew the man at alL 


166. 


174. 


The vulgar rich, who recently were poor. 
Of mushroom-growth, that seldom does endure. 
At once seem leam'd, and prate in haughty speech, 
And to the oft-mightypoor would precepts teach. 


Slander awaits the ftllen man^s distress, 
like vulture hovering round to tear his flesh! 
What makes it more oppressive, is to think 
'Tis oft from those who had his meat and dzink. 


16a 


176. 


Quacks in religion, though to pulpits bred, 
Where they may wag a poor impetuous head, 
Are like clowns in a theatre, or show; 
Though many think them great, the wise say no! 


There is a certain dignity in all 

To be observed, that we may not seem small ; 

You may do many things before the wise 


167. 


176. 


To brutes 'tis thou^t pure selfishness extends, 
Alas! it often fires some callous friends; 
Ah! there are many so debased in hearty 
Their whole endeavour is a selfish part. 


A mimic, or a wag, is a bnfiboB 
That sometimes gets into a dinner-iocHn; 
With mind distorted e'en as his gnmaoes, 
And lives and langhs by making u^ fiwee. 
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177. 

In manneTB, study earn and gentle grace, 
With choice of werds, and confidence of fiu3e; 
Be snre of this, no man can pleasant be 
Who has aot studied in good company! 

17a 

The Spirit, that is thinner than the smoke, 
I see arising from my fire of coke, — 
How shall I e*er pretend to know or see? 
Yet, shall it lire thxoogh all eternity ! 

179. 

Who is the Gentleman?— 'Us quite absurd 
To think him one who ncTer keeps his word : 
Despite polite pretensions and display, 
Leuning, or dress: 'tis he who pays his way I 

180. 

A man, when poor, looks always thin and cold ! 
And most be a philosopher, if bold ; 
Beal poverty is written on the eye, 
In spite of dress or mock pomposity. 

181. 

Oh, Poesy! sweet manna of the mind ! 
CreatiTe, God-like, liberal, refined! 
For what is Poesy? What can it be 
Bat « diffuwm of the Ddty ! 

182. 

True marie Is the echo of the sonl. 
When lore and taste the heart and yoioe control; 
Sweet soond that melts mellifluous on the ear, 
As if Heaven's winged choir we^B hovering near! 

183. 

SeoIpCore embodies all those parts of grace 
That moold the form and make the perfect face. 
It may not, to the figure, breath impart, 
Bat this is all that's wanting in the art! 

181 

Paintini^ is grsat, when done by him who can 
Give an Imt flesh and spirit to the man; 
Useful for thouf^t, and lovely to adorn, 
Preserving friends vHio died ere we were bom! 

185. 

The architect, who vrith artistie eye 
Bears mi^ty str uo tujes , massive, grand, and high ; 
Leaves to the world the genius of his mind. 
And is a beoellHstor of mankind! 



186. 

The green-eyed monster, Jealousy, appears 
As well in youth as in maturer years; 
You'll know the animal where'er 'tis seen, 
A self-consuming fool of fear and spleen! 

187. 

He who will promise everything you ask 
Is very seldom fitted for Uie task: 
'TIs very strange if e'er he means at all 
To keep his word, but what he does is small. 

188. 

Travel 's the thing to make the unthoughtftil wise, 
And open up to truth unskilful eyes; 
Until most men have had some cause to roam. 
They neither know themselves, nor value home. 

180. 

The longer that a sinner lives in stn. 
The more unconscious grows his soul within; 
The longer that the miser hoar(|jB his gold, 
His heart to charity but grows more cold. 

190. 

Hasty conclusions are too often wrong. 
Particularly if made in language strong ; 
One loved at first sight may turn out a knave. 
And those first hated turn out good and brave. 

19T. 

The goesipB, creatures dangerous and weak. 
Who tell in every house what others speak, 
To be made welcome look intensely wise, 
And to be interesting add their lies! 

192. 

In conversation or in argument, 
To have the lesser portion be content; 
Give every one your ear, but never dose 
In words with such as take all by the nose. 

198. 

The brave impostor does the thing so well, 
'Tween truth and falsehood 'tis a task to tell; 
Experience and example he speaks down, 
And does the cleverest fellows of the town! 

191 

Those whom we may denominate good souls. 
Would give their friends, at first, large fiowing bowls, 
Then follow hasty words, raised by the spirit^ 
Till worth and wisdom none of them inherit. 



' 
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1 


195. 


201. 


Some faToarite inn reoeWes its nightly guests; 
Stories go round, and filthiest words express'd; 
A midnight hour disperses madden'd men, 
And it is hard to say where they go then. 


As for the world, twelve classes but control 
Its mighty mass, imd constitute the whole; 
Each has his way of working out his will. 
But twelve great classes are the world still 1 


196. 


206. 


Lavate^, Spurzheim, Gall, and others bred 
In their great schools, diyide the face and head; 
But long-nosed men, like long-nosed dogs, are best 
Where docile real good-nature is the test 


In sooth, it is a very curious thing. 
Even from the peasant upwards to the King, 
We blunder on, though by experience taught. 
And seldom do the right thing as we ought. 


197. 


206. 


Behold the man of high majestic look. 
With big words caught fh>m some instruction-book ; 
He struts along, in his poor learning wise, 
While many pity him, but more despise! 


See, yonder comes the dissipated man. 
His meagre face is sadly blotched and wan. 
Onward he staggers with a frantic gaze, 
And a degenerate view of man displays. 


19a 


207. 


Oh! there be some so cautious and capricious, 
Fitflil and foolish, cankered and suspicious. 
As all were erer treading on their toes;— 
The only cure is, take them by the nose! 


Laughing and sneering is a ready wit ' 
With fools and knaves that round a table sit; 
The meanest men in wisdom use this art, |lieart I 
Whose heads hick brains, whose bosoms lack the 


199. 


206. 


Truth is the sense of reason in its prime. 
In eloquence it is the power sublime; 
In lore, in friendship, in affection's tie, 
It rules in worth with noblest majesty! 


Backbiters are like bugs, a crawling race. 
That in the daylight seldom show their fiuse. 
But in the dark their poison-jaws extend. 
And to be fed devour their very friend. 


20O. 


209. 


Home! all-endearing heaven to the young. 
Thine accent melts in music on the tongue. 
No dread of censure, and no malice near, 
For all is honest there, even though severe. 


If we would only take the twentieth pains 
To seem just what we are in wealth and brains. 
We'd through an Atlas-burthen, saying, Free, 
Let us have Truth, and damn Hypocrisy! 


201. 


210. 


Caution appears a necessary rule 
For men of sense, but chiefly for the fool,— 
"A fool will nish where angels fear to tread," 
And draw down ruin on his guilty head. 


Truth is a jewel of the purest kind, [mind ! 
Dropt down from Heaven to lead and guide the 
The world may dim its soft prismatic light, 
But still within 'tis beautifUl and bright! 


202. 


211. 


Oh, Prejudice, ^ou art a hideous thing, 

A dose-coil 'd serpent with a poisonous sting! 

Brimful of malice, ignorance, and spite. 

Though all the world be wrong, yet thou art right. 


Let honest business be your first desire. 
Though social pleasures follow till you tire, 
So shall your life in cheerAilness be spent, 
And banish sorrow and vile discontent! 


203. 


212. 


All men are various as their features are. 
And own through weary life some inward war; 
Persuasions, laws, and strictures on mankind. 
Meet in their devious ways the devious mind. 


Cicero or Socrates, or smaller men. 
Said, keep your works for three yean or for ten; 
But I'll say better, keep them all your days. 
For time will never beautify your lays ! 
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218. 

False StrikoB or Unioni, by the working-poor. 
Will soon driTo wife and family out of door: 
The men of akill and capital can smile 
At the haee leaders of such fiital guilel 

214. 

If young and old together lie abed, 
*Tia a mistaken kindness, for, 'tis said, 
lliat the robust, the coarse, the extra strong 
Hay Utc awhile— the delicate not long. 

216. 

Whoe'er Is led or mied by erery eye 
That glances on him, as he passes by. 
Is bat an ass, without an ass's brains, 
And gains but disrespect for all his painsl 

216. 

The Hypochondriac is a deathless bore; 
He's always ill, but cannot name the sOre; 
Sometimes his stomach, head, or hands, or toes, ' 
His back, or belly, or his knees, or nooe. 

217. 

Match-making is a sort of busy life, 
To make some female friend a wealthy wife ; 
Sly introductions and great party-tricks 
Are well perform'd till they the lictim fix. 

2ia 

Fast liTing, we presume, is all express'd 

In drinking, orer-eating, and the rest; 

But there are things as bad for health as these— 

Study and croeses, cares and heart-unease. 

219. 

With some 'tis nothing, losing any friend, 
If they but get their money in the end; 
And if they ever sigh or weep at aU, 
*TSs just because the sum is rather small. 

220. 

The widow and the orphan— jHendless, poor, 
Under God's changeless lore may rest secure; 
He may have secret ways to work His will, 
But they are under His protection stilL 

221. ' 

'TIs by comparison all things are known; 
By it we judge, we feel, we think alone; 
In heat, in cold, in happiness, in strife. 
This is a regulator of our life. 



222. 

'Tis said, " Suspicion haunts the guilty mind," 
HowcTer learned, howeyer much refined; 
The innocent and honest haye no fear, 
But trust in truth, and feel in heart sincere. 

228. 

That time is money, the old adage says, 
But this cannot be Terified always; 
For some run furious for the prize through life, 
And after all, but die in debt and strife. 

221 

Some men make money— but» alaa! alas! 
By trickery and by selfishness amass 
Their earthly gains ; as for a future state. 
That seldom giyes them thought till rather late. 

225. 

A great decelTcr has the fiurest tongue, 
To hide the yenom that is round it hung; 
Buif ah! fly monsters of such mischief-making, 
They are not worth eren impious woman's taking. 

226. 

The man of ready wit and liyely heart 

Can to a company many joys impart; 

The dull-browed sumph is but a sombre clown. 

And soon would banish pleasure from the town. 

227. 

Than enyious woman, what is half so base! 
She scorns and scoffs at CTcry other's ways: 
Fermenting evils false and mean and rude. 
Torments herself to stigmatize the good! 

228. 

Ye hypocrites of Pasaon on the street — 
Base, filthy, false! assailing all ye meet; 
Ye thieves! what are ye, but corrupted graves 
Of fell disease to all your guile enslaves? 

229. 

The monomaniac, partly wrong in brain—- 
On every subiject, saving one, seems sane; 
Refresh his memory by some act or name. 
At once his powder-magazine's in flame. 

280. 

A real friend is very hard to find, 
Who'll share the joys and sorrows of your mind, 
Who'll bear your foibles, or enjoy your fiime. 
And when you're poor or prosperous is the same! 
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281. 

Tirtue repays itself irith Interest; 
And flowers of joy and peace spring in the breast; 
While conscience in the impious bosom mourns, 
And plants within the heart a bush of thorns. 

282. 

Sweet Sense Shall Soon Sit Solemnly Severe, 
Speaking So Soft, So Sacred, So Sincere— [Tone, 
Till, Through The Tmthftil Tongue, The Tireless 
Trills To The Thous^ts That Turn To The True 
Throne! 

288. 

The eye is but the window of the soul. 
Through which it looks with unoonfined control ; 
But if the lens be bent» or dim the sight, 
'Twill look for ever, but see nothing right 1 



284. 

We live too much in fear of one another— 
E'en where our neighbour is esteem'd a brother; 
Both families would do something, but both say, 
We dare not ibr our friends aorosB the way. 

236. 

My task is ended,— would 'twere better done, 
To aid all those who into folly run; 
Some error is described in every rule, 
That may the infknt or the aged school. 

28e. 

If what is writ is truth, all must agree, 
Next to the "Proverbs" this good book must be! 
Therefore we pause, in hope of its great name — 
Bequeathing it to everlasting fiune 1 ! ! 
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No nun e'er krred like me! When but a boj, 
Love WM my lolaoe and my only joy; 
Its myttic influence fired my tender aoul. 
And held me captive in ita aoft control I 
By nigpht) it ruled in bright ethereal dreamt, 
By day in latent, ever-Tuying themes; 
In acditude, or 'mid the city's throng, 
Or in the jfestal halls of mirth and song; 
Through loss or gain, through quietude or strife, 
This was the ohaim, the heart-pulse of my life. 
While age has not subdued the flame divine^ 
A Totaxy still I worship at the shrine! 
When cares enthral, or when the soul is free^ 
111 all the same. Ko man e'er loved like me! 

Oh! she was young who won my yielding heart ; 
Nor power of poe^, nor painter^s art, 



Could half the beauties of her mind portray. 
E'en when inspired, and how can this my lay? 
Two eyes that spoke what language ne'er can do^ 
Soft as twin-violets moist with early dew! 
And on her cheek the lily and the rose 
Blent beauteously in halcyon repose; 
While vermil lips, apart, reveal'd within 
Two rows of pearls, and on her dimpled chin 
The Graces smiled; a bosom heaved below, 
Warm as the sun, but pure as forest snow; 
Her copious ringlets hung in silken trains 
O'er alabaster, streak'd with purpling veins; 
Her pendll'd eyebrows, arching fair and hi^ 
O'er lids so pure they searoely screen'd the eye I 
A form qrmmetral, moving forth in grace 
like heaven-made Eve, the mother of our race; 
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And on her brow beneyolence and truth 
Were chastely throned m meek, perennial jonth ; 
While every thought that had creation there 
But made her face still more divinely fair; 
And every fiincy of her soul express'd 
On that fair margin what inspired her breast, 
Pure as the sunbeams gild the placid deep. 
When zephyrs close their wings in listless sleep. 

This maiden won my heart; oh! is it vain 
To say, perhaps her's was retum'd again? 
To say, she read the language of my eyes, 
And knew my thoughts, unmingled with disguise? 
Is it too much to say, that eyes reveal 
What words in vain but struggle to conceal? 
That silent love is not far more sincere 
Than vaunting vows — ^those harbingers of fear! 
Deep-rooted veneration breathes no sound; — 
Back, mortal, back, ye stand on holy ground! 
Hid in the heart's recess, like precious ore, 
It lies in brilliant beauty at the core! 
Or, as the moon, sweet empress of the night! 
Beflecting, gives, in modest, mellowy light. 
The sun's refracting rays — her destined part — 
So genuine feeling steals ifrom heart to heart! 
Laugh not, ye sordid sons, ye beings cold, 
Who measure all yohr greatness by your gold, — 
Whose marble bosoms never once could feel 
What friendship, love, and sympathy, reveal; 
Learn but one truth, 'twill not reduce your stores. 
Love higher than your gilded riches soars. 
Tour demi-god a meaner thing must be 
Than Cupid proves. Ko m^n e'er loved like 
me! 

Think not a glance too transient to destroy 
The calmness of the mind with mingled joy ; 
Judge for yourselves, but make no strictures here. 
Set no mean limits to its hope and fear. 
Many could tell, if they but had the art. 
The stirring power with which it throbs the heart, 
Thrills every nerve, pursues through every vein 
Its path electric till it fires the brain; 
And trembling there like needle to the pole, 
Strange blushes rise in crimson from the soul; 
The heaving breast, in respiration f^, 
Convulsive feels with innate ecstacy. 

But, then, tliat glance was quickly stolen 
away,— 
Love needs nor books, nor orator's display! 
Fleet as the meteor's flight across the sky, 
Is beauty's bright and love-revealing eye; 
But, as it passes, like the meteor too, 
Can kindle thoughts which time may ne'er sub- 
due! 



Can raise a living psssion in the soul 
A sage's prudence never could control; 
Arouse the dormant senses of the heart, 
And make it feel acute in every part; 
Give softer language to the aqueous eye^ 
And make it roll in silence on the sky. 
Till the expanding soul's refining thought 
A marvellous sensibility has caught; 
So keen, so calm, so tender, and so kind. 
That earthly cares are scattered to the wind! 

So each fond look was fraught with feverish 
pain, 
That but renew'd the deathless hope again! 
Creating sweetest charms and raptures gay. 
That stole the stillness of my soul away ! 
Then came deep nights of doubt and darkness on, 
When man is left contemplative alone; 
When fond philosophy usurps her r^gn. 
Striving to have her sovereign sway again. 
But all is nought when love pervades the breast; 
What can reduce the feelings down to rest? 
The dimpled god will still direct each dart, 
With all his archful meaning at thcheart, — 
Laughs when he sees you strive to thwart his aim, 
And stirs anew the embers of the flame; 
Retires, returns with &ce of lively joy, 
Aiid still delights in transports to annoy. 
Kiches and power, ye have no golden art. 
Where shines the lighted censer of the heart. 
Fame and its passions hurriedly decay, 
For all is love, and love will have his way! 
But, oh! when Fate's stem mandates disapprove, 
Then keenest are the burning darts of love: 
The heart that's bound then struggles to be free; 
But all in vain. No man e'er loved like me ! 

Sick, sick at heart, o'ercome with doubt and woe, 
My tears would gush like urns that oveifiow; 
Aloud have I chastised my cherish'd fear, 
And deem'd my love lack'd power to be nncere ! 
So does the timid fawn, on yonder hill, 
In love and leisure wander at his will. 
Till, gazing on the lordly face of men, 
He starts and springs in terror to his den; 
For love's a coward, even a very slave^ 
While boldness often fires the basest knave; 
And sadness, tears, and sickness, could but be 
Its inward strength, my soul's perplexity. 

Thus did I feel and murmur when alone^ 
And said this world's cold heart is liard as stone; 
'Twas error this, methinks I hear you say. 
For there are hearts whose kindness ne'er decay ! 
That I was misanthropic so to feel. 
And but my heart, no other heart was steeL 
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I know the world, haTe Buffered too iti Mom, 
And nuuij treacherous oftlnmmea hare borne; 
Borne them in Bilence-*to reflite the same 
Had added new insolt upon my name ; 
Seen the malicioos smile, and enTj too. 
Strive all my dearest actions to undo. 
And though inspired to do them anght but wrong, 
Hare known ihem sneer in malice on mj song. 
Why all this spleen? whence all this Tain desire? 
To atrefw the path with thorns where we aspire ; 
Striving to teach the worid, with none ayul. 
The poet's strain — a mere fictitious tale. 
Tain thought ! he dips his pencil in the light 
Of rainbow tints, that suit his muse's flight; 
Ezplares the hid recesses of the heart, 
And feels in truth the essence of his art! 
"Us dread of oTer-reaching them in thought, 
Scarce worth the baring, 'tis so dearlj bought! 
And this is man, to load with low disdain 
A life of labour, mingled oft with pain; 
Then firown not, worid, though wiser fiur jou be. 
And colder too. No man e'er lored like me! 

Oft on the peopled streets, where mingling din 
Disturbs the mind whose thoughts are tum'd 

within, 
In haste emerging from the moTing throngs, 
Where ereiy feoe portrays its inward wrongs, 
We two haTe met ; then through my troubled heart 
Tlie sudden glance has pierced me like a dart; 
My frame grown paralysed, my eyes cast down. 
As when a child receives a father's frown. 
Ah, then, oft hare I struggled in dismay, 
Unfit to follow on her hallow'd way, 
To watch her steps, perchance to hear her Toice, 
Which would hare made my Tcry soul rejoice; 
Tlien all unnoticed, friend or foe passed by, 
Without the recognition of mine eye ; 
The world, and all its inharmonious sound, 
gflfft ff^ and seal'd in musings most profound. 
Till startled into life, roused from the theme^ 
I would awake, like sluggard from a dream. 
And gaang round in stupor and surprise. 
First on the earth and then upon the skies, 
Myself I would upbraid most piteously, 
And still exclaim, "Ko man e'er loTcd like 

me!" 
What iann'd the fiame, and made it brighter 

glow? 
A power witl^n, which Stoics never know! 
Perchance we often met — ^I say not where; 
But where, alas! no words, but glances were. 
And then electric magic from each glance 
Stole through my bosom like a burning lance; 



Spoke to my spirit witn a spirit's Toice, 
And made my soul in ecstacy rejoice. 
A soft benignity of look was there, 
A gleam of joy, a shadow of despair, 
As fleecy clouds that glide o'er Luna's flu» 
But scarcely dim a portion of her grace^ 
Peopling my brain with new-created themes, 
That only loTer knows, or poet dreams; 
Pour'd noontide beams of glory o'er my soul, 
In light ethereal, with diTine control, 
And hopes too high, too holy e'er to be 
Eijoy'd, o'ercame me with sublimity! 

I knew her home, and often pass'd that way, 
Sure as the sun perform'd his course each day; 
Then at her lattice, beaming like the mom, 
I saw the maid that made my heart fbriom; 
Though by this anxious art the spell was rear'd. 
Our mutual prudence declaration feared; 
Yet could I mark her straining, longing eyes. 
Beam like twin-stars through partly-shrouded 
skies. , 

Scoff not — ^for years I still pursued this art, 
In hopes to wile the angel to my heart; 
In hopes to meet,' to breathe the latent spell. 
And if unkind, to sigh and say fiu«welll 
Such things, I said, haTe been, and still may be. 
And so I sigh'd, '*Ko man e'er loTed like me!" 

Oh I if the gods Utc on ambrosial feod, 
By mortals named, nor seen, nor understood; 
So hope unseen by any eyes saTe mine, 
Fed my young heart with nutriment diTine! 
Bear'd me to feel with glowing soul of joy 
The charms of Iotc, though only then a boy. 
The cup was sweet, I drank its deepest drop, 
And still relied on ncTer-dying hope. 
O Hope ! thou sweet decelTcr of the world ! 
Thy banner is too temptingly unfrirrd ; 
How many seek thy phantom form to trace, 
Till sorrow clouds the sunshine of the fhce! 
Led on and on by thy delusiTe sway. 
Till youth and beauty languish both away. 
Till undeceiT'd, we murmur, but in Tain; 
For who can turn to youth's gay mom again? 
Ah, me! if I should own thy soT'reign power. 
Who dares to blame? See buds in CTery bower, 
Whose liTes are like to man's — a fleeting day, — 
Nursed up in hope to blossom and decay! 
Bear'd by the dewy smiles of laughing mom, 
Behold the rose adorn its natiTe thorn, — 
At nud-day throwing forth its rich perfrunCi 
At eTening bending sadly o'er its tomb ; 
Yet in its death a fragrance leaTcs behind. 
Like retrospectlTC thoughts within the mind! 
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Methixiki I lee Bome callovA cynic miilc, 
An^ saj, thott art the dape of thine own guile; 
Your actions could no better end declare, 
FoiLfoolishneaB must always bring despair. 
Pshaw! simpletons, your greatest wisdom lies 
In the mean leer that lurks about your eyes, 
In the deoeitfVil grin that clothes your cheek, 
In the slow aooe&ts of your language sleek; 
Your life is spnm'd, and so your pedigree, 
And self-esteenL No man e*er loTed like me! 

She was a child when first our glances met, 
Now womanhood upon her brow had set ; 
Still look'd she lorely, lorelierihan before! 
A creature eyeiy eye mi^t well adore. 
At least I thought so: love may hare the power 
To make the meanest weed appear a flower, — 
Look through a medium erer soft and kind. 
Like distant landscapes pictured on the mind! 
Lore gazes throng a focus of its own. 
To other eyes unseen and all unknown; 
So, if she still was beauteous to mine eye. 
What should I care though all her charms decry? 
I scarcely wish'd that other eyes should see 
Her chastened worth ; for she was all to me! 

O sacred Ioto! how innocent art thou! 
No malice sits on thy devoted brow ; 
No discord jars the strings around thy heart; 
Thou art an heavenly feeling erery part! 
No earthly lusts pollute thy chasten'd name; 
These are consumed to ashes in the flame! 
In all the strange arcana of the mind 
Nought but their merest dust is left behind. 
A brighter and more glorious spirit reigns, 
A liyelier current circles through the veins. 
New thoughts, new fkncies, hopes, and chaste 

desire. 
With varied joys, that never, never tire. 
Sweet inspiration, with its wonderous charm. 
Like power magnetic, draws the soul from harm ; 
Yet, ever mingled with incessant fear, 
Our joys partake the moisture of a tear. 
Since fint of time it has been so, 'twill be 
While life holds on its marvellous mystery. 

So thus inspired, I chose her as my muse^ 
No better goddess could my bosom choose! 
The heathens have their deities, but she 
Was less obscure, and more divine to me. 
But still in song I never breathed her name, 
Fearful my fbeble verse might cause her shame; 
Fearfiil that Vich a liberty might chase 
The partial smile of favour from her fkce; 
Feaiiiil the sneering world e'en too might know 
The favourite maid who caused my latent woe, 



And by the idle mouth of rumour quell 
The fervid spirit of a cherish'd spelL 
No confident had I, such I disown! 
Mine was a secret never to be known. 
Nature had thrown her fidxest robes away. 
To weep in sackcloth on that fiUal day! 
Deep in my breast I treasured and revered 
That holy word and there its tendrils rear'd ; 
It never, never shall in utterance be 
A vulgar sound. No man e'er loved like mel 

What's in a name ? **A rose would smell as sweet 
By any other," is a trite conceit! 
Names give abhorrence if they are unkind, 
A pain, a leprous feeling to the mind! 
Names that are wed to deeds of base desire 
Set holy liBelingB in the breast on fire; 
Association lingers in the sound. 
The sore long cured becomes a second wound; 
Sad retrospection wakens up anew 
Perhaps the pains of one who was untrue, 
Where kind oblivion had her olive hung 
In gentle peace, to ease a bosom wrung. 
There is a secret something that controls 
With spectral awe our never-slumbering souls; 
We look aghast, and struglgle to conceal 
The shock, that might a thousand truths reveal; 
And, as the recollection fiides away. 
So sunbeams fidl upon our dark dismay; 
The chart-like streams of lifb, a moment still, 
Besume their course, and mitigate the ilL 
*< What's in aname?" I can too plainly telL 
A wondrous, inward-working, sacred spell. 
That when her cherish'd name escaped men's lips. 
My spirit rose tram out its dark eclipse, 
And in the Sacred Book I often found 
The impress dear with heavenly halo crown'd. 
And angel-forms seem'd whispering in mine ear 
The accents of the name I loved so dear. 
Oh ! when I met with one who own'd the same, 
My heart's pulsations quicker went and came; 
All other thoughts were banish'd by the sound, 
My eager eyes fiz'd thoughtfU on the ground ; 
Silence has bound my tongue and chain'd my foet. 
Struck by the accents of a sound so sweet; 
And those around have whispered in mine ear, 
** Wherefore arises that instinctive tear?" 
Wherefore? Ah! let none save an angel speak 
In strains celestial and serenely sweet; 
An heavenly feeling flU'd my conscious heart, 
Like fancied music which the spheres impart; 
No earth-taught tongue could in its might dis- 
close 
The eloquence it poured upon my woes; 
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BTen heaxd from children in their wanton glee, 
Twas youth-xenewing ecstacj to me. 

What time I went to rest, what time I rose, 
Mj mind waa thronged with all theae joys and 



"Mid sunlit scenes, in sylvan beauty clad, 
When morning minstrels smig their carols glad, 
Methongfat I heard them chant, in rapturous tone 
** Wherefore thy fears? why languish thus alone?" 
Or, when the glorious sun roU'd down the west, 
And clouds lay lambent in their golden rest; 
Or, when cool erening wept her dew on flowers, 
To quench thdr thirst and spangle dsBdal bowers, 
There was no change—the nerer dying theme 
Felt no exhausted fondness in its dream. 
But reign'd and ruled, an empress glad and free. 
With boundless sway, in endless monarchy. 

Twas absence, like a spell, that chiefly bound 
My captive heart with flrmer irons round. 
Absence 1 thou cheat of sight, thou more than 

blind 
And dark deoelTerl wherefore so unkind, 
To hide that heaven on earth I long to see? 
Oh, aightleas ^es I Ko man e'er loved like me ! 

Through shadowy glade, or by meandering 
riU, 
Where all but nature's eloquence is still, 
I, in the depth of uncontroU'd despair, 
Address my sonow to the soft-ear'd air. 

loved one of my bosom! gentless maid! 
Say, have I e'er ihj tender truth betray'd? 
DotB pensive ailenoe wound thy heart like mine? 
Or has oblivion seal'd the charm divine? 

Has Lethe's waters, pouring o'er thy mind. 
Sunk all the varying passions, once so kind? 
Or was I wrong to look for love retum'd. 
Though wildly and sinoere this bosom bum'd? 
Alas! what reasons ever can explain 
SiaA soul-consuming and unspoken pain? 
A mutual mingling of two sprites above 
Can only give a semblance of my love! 

O Woman! Woman! ever true and kind. 
Thou sweet peifoctioa of the gentle mind! 
Bleat to refine thy kird-like brotiier-man. 
Thou last and lovdiest of the Almighty's plan! 
How calm, how tender, and how full of love^ 
A winglesa angel sent him from above — 
A being in whose soft ezpiessive eyes 
We read the light, the Unguage of the skies! 

What time the dulcet aocents of thy voice 
Mine ear receives, they make my heart rgoice; 
What time I see thy graceful form divine, 

1 feel in truth that tenderness is thine ; 



And in thy smile what matchless beauties blend, 
Thou chasten'd gift! thou everiasting friend! 

Teach me, ye Muses! to portray her praise 
In words of living fire, that bum always; 
Let me unfold in every fervent line 
Some charm, O woman! that alone is thine ; 
Inspire my pen, and dip it in my heart. 
Let not a thought be chill'd by rigid art; 
Chain to remembrance all my bosom feels; 
Let time move slower on its viewless wheels, 
Till all is writ on adamant, to stand 
So long as light illumes my native land ! 

O mainspring of domestic love and joy! 
Can man have haunts that would thy peace de- 
stroy? 
Can any pleasures which these scenes impart 
Float with such genuine feeling round the heart? 
Can gay companionship or felse desire 
More than their moment mental breasts inspire? 
Ah no! in such society as thine 
Man only knows where truth and duty shine! 
To thee alone belongs the syren power 
To breathe fVesh odour in life's feding flower ; 
To thee alone belongs the power to bind 
The vernal growth of glory to the mind. 
And man, however great and good he be. 
Soon turns a blank, if once he turns from thee. 

With what ensanguine words shall I impart 
The genuine love that fllls the mother's heart; 
That fond delight which glows in rapturous jpy, 
Kor poverty nor sickness can destroy. 
When the first artless smile of love is given, 
Which makes her baby more a thing of heaven. 
And on the dimpling cheek of peachy hue 
This sign of recognition meets her view? 
When cares, like age, creep o'er us and destroy 
The transitory flush of hope and joy, 
Her glowing tear of sympathy outvies 
The spans^ dew that on the violet lies, 
Distilling purely firom afitetlon's well. 
Where all the pearls of dear attraction dwelL 
Oh blissftil thought! to see thee smile through 

And all to give the burden d bosom ease. 

Oh more than sainted sight, far more than earth. 

When we reflect the feeling's genuine birth, 

To soften man, to lead him from his care; 

To wash away the stains of dark despair ; 

To reconcile his bosom to his fate, 

Oh this is surely truly being great! 

Is thy heart gay, what can with thee compare? 

What votive transports make thee still more 

fair? 
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Can the Tennilion add a sweeter hue, 
Or art excel where all is purely true ? 
Can wealth or earthly Tanities inspire. 
Where love has set the vestal heart on fire? 
Careless alike of their too mean control, 
Heaven holds a higher banquet in the Soul I 
And Nature, as at first, free, undefiled, 
Makes thee look up as sinless as a cliildl 

Does man desert thee, turn and love no more ; 
Is thy soft passion then as fieetly o'er? 
Ah, no! Is there in yonder beauteous bower 
A fragile plant, a winter-breathing flower, 
That, by degrees, droops into pale decay, 
And wanes in silent loneliness away? 
E'en so fade hopes and happiness in thee— 
Emblem of Spring, heir of eternity I 

She was the heroine, then, of every tale 
That flushed my cheek, or made it sickly pale ; 
In dreams I saw ^er vision'd forth in joy, 
And felt as young and buoyant as a boy! 
Heard her discourse of friture joys, and tell 
How much she loved, and thought she loved too 

weU; 
Thus fimcy ever form'd ideal things. 
Till I could hear the rustling of the wings 
Of beings of the sky. To love is given 
A power to fed and taste the joys of heaven? 
Hear with new ears, to see with seer*like eyes. 
And, phosnix-like, from fbar's pale ashes rise! 

When love was young, the gods celestial lay 
On gold-tinged clouds that hemm'd the skirts of 

day; 
Gazing in gloiy from their couch on high, 
A misty globe seem'd rolling down the sky. 
And on its disc two speck-like forms did move — 
The earliest pair wed to devoted love; 
"Twas Eve and Adam wandering haud-in^hand. 
The sole possessors of that sphere-like land! 

Inspiring love! who shall thy powers por- 
tray, 
Howe'er unbless'd thy votaries fade away? 
Bridle the winds, set limits to the sea, 
Bid wandering clouds to be no longer free; 
Call eagles from the air on high, and bid 
The hills decay, and in the seas be hid ; 
TeU Spring it must not bud, and Autumn brown, 
To keep its leaves and throw no foliage down; 
Bid structures rise in rows at thy command. 
Without materials or the artist's hand; 
Teach man to live on air, and rocks to fly; 
Tell birds no more to roam the ambient sky: 
I>o all these things, — when ye so powerful prove, 
Then put your definitions upon love! 



Love framed the world, and love created man; 
Love is the soul of the infinite plan; 
Love is the spring of every glorious deed; 
Love makes the patriot for his country bleed ; 
Love is the bliss of every Christian mind; 
Love makes the generous to the needftd kind ; 
Love makes the mother o'er her in&nt weep 
When death has dosed its eyes in ley sleep; 
Love bids the heathen worship at the sun, 
Where truth and sdence have not yet begun ; 
Love made fiuned Wallace like a lion bdd, 
When she he lov'd was basely slain of old; 
Love was the parent of the tear first shed, 
When gentle Eve beheld her Abel dead; 
Love breathes more sweet than seraph ever sung. 
Its accents are too soft for human tongue; 
Love has its sighs, on whose fair wings are borne 
A beam of gladness brighter than the room; 
Love makes me write this retrospective lay. 
To chain remembrances that might decay 1 
Hush, then, nor deem it wisdom to be free 
Of love's gold links. No man e'er loved like 
me! 

Oh I wherefore, then, in anguish pine away? 
Thus oft mine inward monitor would say; 
Why not declare, in words not yet express'd. 
The secret, silent sorrow of thy breast? 
It shall be so, I boldly would reply. 
And then reviving gladness lit mine eye ; 
It shall be so ; oh rain! oh weak desire! 
Dissolving like the snow when cast on fire. 
Alas I alas! even when I grasp'd the pen, 
I felt I could not act like other men — 
A tremulous feeling shook my very frame, 
I could not breathe, I could not write her name. 
Oh sad resolve! how quickly would'st thou fly 
Upon the pinions of a pensive sigh! 
For prudence, when it rules the mind aright. 
With hope and doubt, alternate day and night. 
Creates a fearful feeling, half insane I 
Which dreads the merest semblance of disdain; 
This wondrous sensibility of mind 
Can brook no look, no accent that's unkind; 
A no instead of ye<, — ^no more, no morel 
The very thought sends poison to the core; 
For this might to the sanguine soul convey 
A dreaded fkte, a desperate dismay. 
An humbled, an abashed, and startling pain. 
That might no more be curb'd by reason's rdn. 
Better, oh better far! in each degree. 
Unspoken wish. No man e'er loved like me! 

Thus oft I long'd to tell my secret mind 
To some dear friend whose sympathies were kind, 
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I That W6 might meet, as if it were bj chanoey 

! Round fiastiTe board, or in the maa^ dance; 
But oh I I durst not speak the tremulous tale, 

I So often sigh'd on erening^s dewy gale, — 
So deeply graven on each page of life, 
The source of all my happiness and strife ; 
Yet when I oped the guest-inclosing door, 
And tript in lightness o*er the relyet floor, 
Vre gased around with wild and wond'ring itaxe, 
Perhaps to see if such an one were there; 

I Ah! then my anxious spirit would grow still, 
And reason reign with more quiescent wilL 

I For what I long'd so much in joy to greet» 
My timid spirit could not brodc to meet. 
I could not trust my heart, full well I knew 
A sodden glance would all my firame subdue) 
Would thus expose the workings of my soul^ 
O'er whidi my manhood could not hold control. 
She never came^-^h strange, oh weak dismay! 
Thus, day and night, my hours stole sad away. 
For ever bent on one engrossing theme, 
Yet all uncertain as a poet's dream! 

At laat I left my home, went far away 
To mix with crowds of strangers, where the gay 
And gorgeous wheels of luxury roll along 
In an outvying and tumultuous throng! 
Where painted pride and mimicry conspire 
To peep contemptuous from thor gay attire, 
And toys in artificial, fond display. 
Sleep all the mom to gild the eve of day! 
Lolling in soft and indolent repose^ 
As if the poor lack'd none to soothe their woes. 
O! hearts diseased by pride and fashion's glow, 
Are these the only raptures that ye know? 
Is there no joy in cheering lonely hearts, 
In plucking from fdX poverty its darts? 
Is there no aged breast by want subdued? 
Noilowers to spread where thorns are only strsw'd ? 
No sympathy, no gentle hand to give 
To woe- worn wretches who scarce care to live? 
Your pleasures cannot charm my marvelling eye. 
Go teach those ones to smile whose life's a sigh ; — 
Go eaae the couch of dealh-^ deep dismay,^-' 
Twill give rdief when earthly joys decay. 
Fve sought yofur haunts to mitigate my care^ 
But, ah! ye but contrast a worid's despair ; 
So hapless beings fly to banish woe, 
Forgetting 'tis within where'er they go. 
Earth's noblest sights, earth's wonder-working 

men. 
Cannot oUiterate my immortal ken !— 
The smile of peer or princes has no power 
To wile my loved one from my breast an hour; 



In every changeAil scene, oh! only she 
Is present most, and holds supremacy. 

Long^ long, I wander'd 'mid the gay and fiur. 
Striving to seem the happiest mortal there; — 
Striving to soothe my sad, my chequer'd lii^ 
And thus extract sweet comfort from my strife. 
Alas! they knew not when they saw me smile. 
Another charmer cfaarm'd me all the while. 
I Wore her beauteous image in my soul; 
Through every thought the dear enchantment 

stole! 
Through every vein I felt her bdng move,' 
Inhaled her spirit and exhaled her love I 
The dreamy cup I drank of sparkling hope^ 
And suck'd it still, to drain the latest drop; 
Deep in my breast, like dew-drop in a flower. 
It lay conceal'd, but gave refreshing power; 
Till high enraptured with the draught divine 
My soul dissolved at the enhallow'd shrine! 

Though poor the world, yet, in one person join'd. 
Beauty and wealth more often meet than mind! 
But she was mind to me, an endless theme 
That fed my day thoughts and my midnight dteam ; 
The joy of life from which 1 always drew 
Something delicious, something ever new! 
Yet absence oft brought sorrow o'er my mind. 
Like dark clouds sailing on the summer wind. 
Till lost in thought, subdued in heart and speech, 
Unbroken silence countless fears would teach; 
And then they said. He treads his native hills. 
And gases fondly on their foaming rills; 
Sees the proud eagle in its heavenward flight 
Towering above, 'mid clouds of storm and night! 
When dark-soul'd winter o'er his cottage hung, 
And feeling, hope, and life itself were young; 
Hears downward streams, which, as they glide 

along. 
To zephyrs sing their own peculiar song; 
Draws beauty from the lakes, health fkom the 

breeae 
That sails the surface of the weltering seas. 
Nor love, nor art, nor sorrow could they see 
In all my acts. Ko man e*er loved like me! 

Think of a bosom wrung with deep despair. 
Between sweet hope, sad duubt, and Joy, and care ; 
Say what you will, or what you would have done, 
Ye speak the words of folly every one; 
Say, then, could I, whose bpyhood grew in love^ 
Throw off its chains, and all its charms disprove? 
As well might eagle caged, with starry eye, 
Assume to rise in gladness to the sky: 
As well might captive in his dungeon-^sell 
Take ease by purling iirook or heathery dell. 
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Or mother, weeping o*er her only child 
That death had chill'd, be from her grief begoiled ; 
And slaves console themselves that thej are free, 
While irons clank 'mid dread captivity. 

Yet deem me not in fancy weak or rain 
In echoing forth this sympathetic strain; 
'Tis but to prove what love can still deny, 
When wealth and influence would affection buy I 
Tis but to shew the sceptic he is wrong 
In saying love cannot endure so long; 
Exclaiming, all is madness, as his soul 
Has never known its magical control. 
Think for yourselves: but like a culprit I 
Was doomed for her to live, for her to die I 
She bound my spirit with magnetic chains; 
One hour of bliss was mine for years of pain! 
Tet all these pains were mingled with a charm 
That could the world's cold, selfish arts disarm, 
Engend'ring new ideas as they swept 
The pencile clouds where love dominion kept. 
And passing through Hope's crucible, refined 
The ruder thoughts that rule the common mind. 
I would not lose the joy for all the pain, 
Though doom'd to tread the rugged path again! 
Still could I cherish buds that bleakly grew. 
Cast forth their seeds, and watch their growth 

anew, 
For I had given my heart with vows most true — 
And if I'd had another, had given it tool 
Tet in my grief I languish'd to be free. 
So strange is thought, so weak humanity ! 

Tired of a land of strange and selfish men, 
I sought my Scottish mountain-home again. 
And when I leap*d upon the rock-ribb'd strand, 
Methought I felt the pressure of her hand — 
Methought I saw her smile, and heard her say : 
Welcome, oh welcome, wherefore did ye stray ? 
Speak as thou wilt, but with these hands 111 

bind 
Myself to thee, and know thy inmost mind ! 

then I breathed the burden of my heart. 
Nor longer seal'd my soul, while at each part 
She hung her head, and answered to my sighs 
With tears of love depending from her eyes ! 
Methought I kisa'd her cheek — O heaven I what 

joy, 
After a winter of prolong'd alloy. 
Methought I clasp'd her gently in my arms, 
And in their folds embraced a world of charms ! 

1 heard her voice, 'twas soft and silvery clear. 
Like angel's accents steal upon mine ear. 

I gazed with transport in her fiice lo fliiir. 
And love's devotion reign'd in triumph there ? 



Anon her tears would flow with very joy. 
And then my heart retum'd them like a boy ! 
While utterance died a martyr in my breast, 
And what I long'd to say was unexpress'd. 
O soft delusive charm ! oh vision'd joy ! 
Why is your triumph only to annoy ? 
Why is the path of love so wildly high. 
With rocks and ramparts mmgling with the sky? 
Alas ! the dream was short, the moment gay, 
Vanish'd too soon in nothingness away; 
For when I reach'd her home with anxious pain, 
Determin'd thus my secret to explain, 
She, she was gone, gone to her lasting rest, 
The generous passion wither'd in her breast; 
Gone with her maiden-grief^ gone ne'er to be. 
And yet I live. Oh piteous destiny ! 

And yet I live to personate my woe, 
A lingering shadow, moving to and fro ! 
Live still when all my earthly hopes are fled. 
When all that gave enchantment now is dead ! 
Mark'd more by grief and solitary thought, 
Than e'er on heart of hapless mortal wrought ; 
Than ever thrill'd the plastic mind of man. 
Whose secret might cold learning cannot scan ; 
Sad retro8i)ection, striving to destroy 
The autumn of a life that else were joy ; 
Hope wither'd like a flower, when winter chill 
From arctic regions comes with direfU will, 
With all the rooted blessings of my mind 
Tom up and strewn in handfuls on the wind. 
Time's flnger hath done much — ^my silvery hair 
But partly shrouds a brow of lined despair ; 
But sorrow hath done more — hath sear'd my 

soul. 
And writ this awftd history on its scroll ; 
And when I leave this earth to soar on iiigh. 
Oh, may her spirit meet me in the sky I 
Oh, may we then declare a mutual love, 
If spirits blend in harmony above. 
In flrm reliance on this hope divine. 
May calmer grief and holier thought be mine ! 

My tale is told : let all who read the same 
Forgive Its faults — ^I ask no better fame ! 
Forgive the ardour of a love so strange, 
That, *mid all other changes, knew no change. 
My heart is lighten'd by this honest lay, 
And, for a time, has thrown its load away ; 
A leaden weight, that but too sadly bore 
A vital ulcer, eating to the core. 
And in its path puissant stole along 
The living chords that whilom thrill'd with 
song! 
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' Pre trsoed my love from childhood into age, 
And mark'd its growth in ewery echoing page. 
With aool-felt candour onlj as my aim, 
Which erer lives through endless time the same. 
Oh, may your lores be happier far than mine! 
Dread not to worship at the sainted shrine: 



Let reason guide you, look for sweet success, 
Nor sicken at the tale of my distress. 
Seek truth, he fiuthful, worth is more than gold; 
Worth cheers the heart when other charms grow old. 
With first lore's joys, oh, may ye blessed be: 
One truth beliere, — No man e'er loved like me I 



Thi preceding Poem Is translated into French by the celebrated Chevalier D*C&ATBLiJur, 
and also a portion of " Beauty." The Chevalier is now engaged on a French translation 
of the " Beauties of the English Poets." " Silent Love" has gone through more than a 
doien editions in America. The Qerman translators have also done great justice to the 
same poem. I consider it but due to these parties to mention this. 

I omitted to mention that the fourth edition, in quarto, is illustrated by twelve 
designs in outline, by the jusUy celebrated J. Noel Patox, Esq., the grouping of which, 
as also the delicacy and elegance of finish, are acknowledged by all as the perfection of 
thatart 
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At the time the following Opera was written, the muBio was oompoied by a celebrated 
Muflioian in London, was approved of by Sib Hbnry R. Bishop, and in the hands of a 
Boyal Theatre for rehearsal, which closed, from pecuniary reasons, before it was ready 

for the stage. 

The liberetto of an Opera, I m$y observe, suffers much when unaccompanied by the 
music ; but, in order to give a greater variety to the contents of this volume, the Author 
considers it proper to introduce it, despite this disadvantago. % 
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C|t 




lumts : 



AN OPERA. 



ia Zixtt ftctn. 



DJEIAMATIS PEBSONJS. 



MjBir. 



SrrmsMinair—€k^ptam of an Ammean Rover. 
WBTHUL4L— ZMufemm< of the tame, 
Maxsox — Mate of the same, 
MjkJOB WARWiCK—ReOred old MiUtaiy Officer. 
CouKT BoPHiKO — Younff MUUary Officer. 
CoLOHBL Stanfuld— OM MUitory Officer. 
BKsnawL—Beicnffinff to the Cattle, 



BIajlia— 



WOMBN. 

CoTUVtAJUt:^— Adopted Daughter of Warwick. 
Bbtbt — Maid in waiting. 

SaILOBS, S0LDIBB8, YILLAOBB8, CHOBI8TBB8, 

&0., &c., &c. 



The period of time euppoied to be embraced in this Opera^ it from tunul uniU noon nezt dag.\ 



C|e ^mmxs. 



ACT I. 
SCENE I. 



Tie Sea, Men seen rowing to land, and singing the 
following opening chorus, Tme^ SttnssL England. 

CBOBU8. 

Wx bonnd in pride o'er the dancing tide ; 

We sweep in our bftrk along; 
And the wind, when it raves 
To the weltering waves, 

Is the choms to our song. 
One lay to-night for lady bright, 

And one for the rolling sea, 
And one for the land 
That each powerful hand 

Shall manfUly keep free! 
Hurra for the land! hurra hoys! 
Hurra for the land! hurra! 



Wbthxbal, MAMBOir, and Mariners land^ and 
ascend the lofty shore. Wbtbbral and Maxbov 
eomsforward. 

WeiheraL — ^This rugged shore adds nothing to 
our safety. These rude diffi are wildly scattered 
along the heach. 

Manson, — ^But rock and rampart are no barrier 
to ua, when love and rivalry inspire to action. 

WetheraL-— The strife with Mars now being 
haply ended, let us wage war with Venus; and 
although jealousy and love of country are our 
powerfhl opponents, yet having agreed to meet 
on this retired spot by the ocean, we may be suc- 
cessful, though a superstitious guardian will doubt • 
less watch the absence of the ladies. Some one 
approaches. 

ifaiuon.— There is nothing to fear from that 
tender stripling. We need not make any alarm. I 
shall despatch the men. 

Wetheral—Bi^t^ Manson; pray accompany 
them to the boat, and bid them wait my return. I 
will soon follow you. {Massbov and Seamen diaap. 

pear over the beach.2 His step is slow and measured, 
and there is something romantic in his manner. 
Let me step aside and watch his movements. 
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Enter Makia, in the costiune of a Military Officer. 
Marieu — ^This is the spot. O! how my spirit 
trembles to meet him. It is now many years since 
we beheld each other. He cannot know me thus 
disguised, and yet I struggle in vain to conceal 
my emotion. I know they are landed, for I re- 
turned their signal from the caatle. 

Wetbebal coming forward. Makia is startled, 

WetheraL — ^What, ho! to what light corps do 
you belong? 

Maria. 

You will not harm a trusting maid. 
Who long hath lived in hopes of thee, 

And wept each stormy night thy trade 
Of danger on the fkithless sea. 

Wbthebal. 

What siren-Toice salutes mine ear, — 
A Toice of home and childhood years. 

It is, it is Maria dear, 
What high-bom bliss dispels my fears! 

We meet, my love I no more to part. 

Maria. 
I cannot yet depart with thee. 

Wetheral. 
You cannot doubt this fiiithful heart. 

Maria. 
Yet I may doubt the raging sea. 

Both. 

We live but in each others' smile, 
Sunn'd by the golden beams of love ! 

In unity that owns no guile. 
Gay as the songsters of the groTe ! 

We^eral-^But, dearest Maria! how came you 
in this strange disguise? What a delightful little 
man you make! I little expected to meet you so 
soon. 

Maria, — ^Twas the only dress in which I could 
escape from the castle, we are so rigidly looked 
after. The unsuspecting sentinel, presuming I 
was a young oflUcer, touched his cap a la militaire 
as I passed — ^ha ! ha ! ha! But my stay at present 
must be brief^ as Julia also sighs for freedom. 

WetheraL — ^Your uncle's superstitious zeal has 
made him then convert the castle into a state 
prison? 



Maria, — ^Even so: he speaks continually of king 
and country; but had he been bom and reared in 
America, he also would long to see his native land 
and have respect for it. On the demise of oar 
dear father he became our guardian, else had we 
never crossed the wide Atlantic. 

Wetheral, — ^That ardent wish to return shall 
soon, be gratified. Our noble captain has man* 
aged well, and long ere this have we tried to dis- 
cover your English home. You can, therefore, 
excuse my silence. Let us now fly together. 

Maria, — Must there be so much haste? 

Wetheral, — Yes, my love! we must to sea with- 
out delay ; but first show me the entrance most 
private and safe to the castle. 

Exit Wetheral and Maria. 

Re-enter Maksoh. 

Manson. — ^What means this strange manoeuvre ? 
A ship under fiilse colours, I presume, and a snug 
little craft it is. Well I must put off to sea with- 
out him, for it will not be safe to anchor longer in 
this dangerous bay. 

60LO. 

To guide his stately bark afar 

The seaman leaves the land, 
And, gazing on each midnight star, 

Steers for a foreign strand. 
No fears subdue his manly soul. 

Though tempests round him fly; 
He hears the jarring thunders roll. 

Nor dreads the lowering sky! 

O! there is magic in the breeze, 

Whose stormy fingers play 
Their swelling notes on heaving seas, 

And all their moods betray. 
The mariner delights to hear 

The ocean-song swell high; 
His heart was ne'er atuned to fear 

The breakers dashing by. 

Blow on, ye winds — dash on, ye waves, 

Ye frowning clouds above; 
All hearts are your devoted slaves, 

Save those of truth and love! 
He treads his stately deck in pride, 

While billows round him roll; 
For wind and tide in vain deride 

His high undaunted soul. 

[Going off. 
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Re-enter Wethzral jo^fu 



WMeraL — J07, my good shipmate, matters go 
on successfnllj; and if we were not compelled 
instantlj to go to sea to aToid the dangers of this 
coast, we might soon make a safe arrangement. 

{^A gun it heard from the Ship, 

Manson. — ^Hark I *tis our signal to go on board. 

IFefA^roiL— Let ns then put off instantly. When 
loYe roles the rudder, the Tessel scuds more lightly 
o^er the wares. 

lExit over the rockaWvraERjLLond^/iAJXEOV, Moon 
seen rising. Bote off, tinging thefolhwing chorus, 

CHOBUB. 

Merrily, merrily o'er the sea 
Let our tuneAil notes go free^ 

As we glide along, boys. 
Idquid sounds and zephyrs soft, 
Bear the mingling strains aloft, 

Of our joyous song, boys. 
See the gems that deck the sky, 
Fairer far than beauty's eye I 
All is loTe that beams on high, 
While Naiads in their mirth reply. 

Pull away, ye hoi boys. 

High the distant hills arise, 
Blending with the azure skies, 

Ai we glide along, boys. 
Soft the wakening echoes ring, 
And a fairy chorus sing 

To our joyous song, boys. 
O'er the waves the moonbeams shine, 
Stars seem scattered in the brine. 
Bright as diamonds in their mine; 
When was erening so divine! 

Pull away, ye ho! boys. 

All is clear and all is still, 

But the winds will soon pipe shriU, 

As we glide along, boys. 
While the burly sounds arise. 
Waging war with sea and skies, 

Raise your ocean-song, boys. 
Now the sky is all o'ercast, 
Pleasure is too sweet to last! 
Kight prepares her surly blast; 
Billows roll in darkness past. 

Pull away, ye ho! boys. 



Moon clouded. Boat diBoppears. Enter a nxanber 
of Characters and looking towards the Sea^ sing the 
following Quearteite, 

QUAKTETTB. 

What music pass'd so sweetly on the bieeze, 
As if the mermaids of the ocean sung, 

While riding o'er the bosom of the seas, 
With their aquatic lyres all newly strung! 

[^Stage darkened, A storm. 

Lol the storm rises, — 

The breakers appear ; 
Hark, how the hoarse wind 

Baves loud on the ear I 

Ship m the distance passing in distress. 
Lightning and thunder. 

See the lone ship 

On the wild billows borne, 
Now her pale sheets 

By the tempest are torn. 

Yards and sails of the vessel give way. 

See the lone mariners 

Gaze on the land ; 
Heaven may save them. 

But no human hand ! 
Morning shall tell 

Of this boisterous gale ; 
Many shall wake 

To a sorrowful tale. 

\ExtMnt. 

MBLO-DRAXATIC MUSIC. 

Life-hoat seen tossing on the waveSy in wAicA 
Stekbwsll, Wetbxbal, MAKBOxr, and Mariners 
^ get safe to land, 

5/eenMiI— Well, thank Providence! we have 
escaped from the watery elements unscathed. 

WetheraL-~\ had no idea, sir, of being again so 
soon on land. 

Steerwell^AVi safe, my brave fellows ? Let us 
then seek some place of shelter, where these xmgs 
may be dried. There is a house hard by in the 
woods, and even pr^udioe itself will yield relief to 
unfortunate Seamen.— [r© Wetbxrai.]— By this 
wreck we are now deprived of sea-quarters, and I 
have lost a letter of the greatest consequence to 
you and Manson. The prejudices of thia old 
British soldier towards your country prevent any 
easy means of introduction, so let us suxrender to 



our enemief ; a little myvtery may effect this, and 
'twill aid your hopes of success; hut, in the mean- 
time, follow me. 

Wetheral. — A letter of the greatest consequence 
to myself and Manson. Perhaps it may yet he 
found. lExtMfiL 



8 C E N E II. 

ApartmaU in the Cabtle, Enter Julia. 

Julia. — What can detain my dear sister so long? 
Our information, if correct, required not this 
delay. So here at last she comes in smiles. 

Enter MutiA in disguise as before, 

Maria. — ^I hare succeeded, Julia, and now feel 
so happy that I know not whether to weep or 
smile. 

Julia.—Then tell me all, dear sister, that I may 
weep or smile with you. 

catatina. 

Mabia. 

The sun-flower droops when its god disappears. 
And in the grey mom is discorer'd in tears; 
So when I am absent from liim that I lore, 
I am lonely and pale as fair Luna above. 
I met him by the ocean. 

And all my fears confessed; 
I marked the deep emotion 

That struggled in his breast. 
His heart beat high for glory; 
He wished his country free, 
Yet did he hear my stoiy, 

And smiled or sigh*d with me. 
O come sweet dawning morrow, 

And ease me of my pain; 
For then I mean to borrow 
A ray from Hope again! 

I thought, Julia, I should have been disoovered 
in this strange costume, and taken befbre my 
uncle^hal hat ha I What a pretty afikir we 
should then haye made of it! 

JuUa, — Our plans had then been discoTered: 
But come and tell me all we hare to hope for. 

lExit Mabia and Julia. 



Betsy 
ladies 



Enter Bbtst. 

1 fear there 's mischief a-making, as the 
to act so mysteriously of late. I^ as 



I guess, it is a lore affiur, why should I not also 
share in it? — ^Knocking without.'] — What noise is 
that? Who comes hue? It may be my time is 
also come. Some lore-sick swain anxious to 
express his heart. 

Enter Wabwick, Stakpibld, and BopHuro. 

WarwicL—Where are the ladles, Betsy? 

Betsg, — Gone into the garden, sir. 

Warwick. — ^Then bring the wine that is on my 
table. Sit down, gentlemen, and let us be merry. 
lExit Bbtst.] I hare seen one of the enemy's 
vessels hovering about, like a bird in the breexei, 
for some days. Their case is hopeless if they 
approach the strand in such fretful weather. 

Sianfield.—(Jn his cape.) — ^Right, rai^or; but 
rebels deserve no better fiire, (hiccup.) I do not 
mean the frdr sex, when I say fare, Rophino, (hic- 
cup.) The migor would never allow his gentle 
nieces to marry deceitful sea rovers. 

Rophino. — I hope not. We have had already 
plenty of those friends of Neptune! 

Enter Bbtst with wine, and again makes her exiL 

Warwick. — Coipe, gentlemen, what think you 
of this sparkling champagne? 

Stanfidd. — Splendid wine to drink gratis, migor ; 
but tastes strong of the silw sauce when paid 
for. (Hiccup.) 

Enter Sentinel 

Sentinel — Some disorderly fellows, yourhonofur, 
hare been found lurking about the castle, and we 
have confined them in the guard-room. 

WarwicL — Get them refreshment, feUow. 
Zounds! you know not whom you may detain. 

Sentinel — Sir, may it not be dangerous to be 
indulgent to strangers; besides, your honour, 
they are not gentlemen. 

Warwick. — Hare they beendviland submissive? 

Sentinel. — O yes I your honour ; they offered no 
resistance. 

WarwidL — Then, fbUow! they are perhaps gen- 
tlemen, idiatever attire or situation you may have 
found them in. It is not the clothing, but the 
manners, that makes the gentleman. Do as I 
command you instantly. 

Stanjield. — ^Yes, fellow! (liiccup,) do as you are 
commanded. 

Sentinel — Ifl^ to (hiccup) toob^you— (hiccup.) 

Warwick. — ^I keep this jocular fellow, Rophino, 
to remind me of the old feuds in which I hare 
flourished, as I still like the look of a red coat 
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and the amell of gunpowder. Let ua be merrj. 
One of your best songs, Bophino. 

Rapkimo.—! shall endearoar to please 700, migor, 
though I fear my songs are too modem, haying 
none of those associations enwreathed around 
them which perhaps charmed you in your 
infancy. ^Sings, 

Once this breast, like babe asleep, ' 
Lmj in smiles and slumbers deep ; 
Care ne'er woke its soft repose 
From that bUss which childhood knows. 
Love now holds dominion there, 
like a phantom bright and fair! 
Blending hope — that ray of joy I 
With doubts, which lovers' hearts annoy, 
Thus my breast is oft forlorn, 
like a hark on ocean borne; 
Lovely Venus, set me free, 
Fly to those who sigh for thee. 
Love like mine should not be lost ; 
Beep afiection ne'er be cross'd; 
Time may change me with his art, 
But he ne'er can change my heart! 

Oft do I resolve to part 
With this ivy of my heart ; 
Still it dings through all my woes^ 
lake the odour to the rose! 
Sooner may the stars on high 
One by one decay and die ; 
Sooner Time's fleet wings may rest| 
Than this spell forsake my breast! 
Kight glides by in airy dreams, 
Softly as do limpid streams; 
Mora by mom, like summer dew, 
' Comes the hope all bright and new. 

Love like mine should not be lost; 
Deep aflection ne'er be cross'd: 
Time may change me with his art, 
But he ne'er can change my heart! 
j 

WarwidL — ^Always the tender passion, Bophino. 
It is DOW a tame aifidr with the old Colonel and I. 
SUmfidd. — I beg your pardon, m^or ; did you 
say old? Why I am not your age by two years. 

Warwick, — There you will both have it. Love 

OD the one side^ ai^d youth on the other ; or I should 

ndier say, Cupid and Adonis — ^ha! ha! ha ! But 

I I must visit the prisoners. There may be some- 

I thing wrong here after aU. \RigiRg, Exeunt. 



Enter Ladka by other side. 
-WineonthetaUe. Who has been here? 



Julia. — Some evening carousal I warrant you. 

[iVbue without. 

Enter Soldiers^ also Stanfibld, Rophiho, j-c with 
their three prisoners, Stebrwbll, Wbthbbal, 
and ManSon, and arrange, when tfte following 
Quartette is sung, tout ensemble. 

Maria and Julia. 

Why this intrusion? what means thia strange 

sight? 
All seems confhsion as mystic as night t 

B0FHIV0. 

For pardon I ask you, since thus we intrude ; 
We come not to task you with presence so rude; 
But here stand these rebels who scoff at our laws, 
Their forward impatience alone is the cause. 

WethbraZm 

Ha ! ha t we but laugh at your folly and fear ; 
No heart feels in exile whea beauty is near I 

Maria am/ Julia. 

These seamen speak welL They are manly and 

brave! 
Who would not rebel when enforced like a slave ! 
From ocean's bright face, where the wind sings 

in mirth. 
They've landed to pace the green isles of the earth. 
The mariner's heart beats both firmly and free ; 
Unskill'd in mean art are the sons of the sea ! 

Bophino. 

Scoff not at our might, but conceal your disdain, 
A dungeon to-night may impress you with pain ; 
To smile and seem gay when misfortune is nigh. 
Is like a felse ray through a storm-troubled sky I 

Wbtheral. 

Ha ! ha ! we but laugh at your folly and fear ; 
No heart feels in exile when beauty is near ! 

Bophino. 

Let hope not delude with its shadow-like flame« 
When men are so rude tis their judgment we 
blame. 



Wjbtbs&al (to Manbon.) 

We scoff at their power, and we laugh at their 

fbars. 
While Uvish they shower down their hatred «nd 



Tis fit bat to jest at their passion and goile, 
Let all do their best, what can we do but smile ? 
From eyes lightnings dart; from lips thunders roll ; 
But love's golden chart is the guide of our soul 1 

Enter Major Wakwiok. 

TTonrtciL— What means all this ? 

StanfielcL — ^I have deemed it right to show you 
these prisoners, before they are allowed to leave 
us. 

Warwick, — ^A gentleman like Count Bophino 
might have prevented this intrusion. 

Ropftino. — Mi^or, I only came here by strenuous 
compulsion^ and not to provoke this scene. 

Wanoick. — ^I trust, men, you are true and loyal 
subjects of his Britannic Mi^esty. What seek ye 
here in this unpeopled part of his empire ? 

SteerweU. — ^We seek the iigury of no one^ but 
follow our o¥m pleasure. 

StanfiM, — Hark ye, fellows I will ye assist in 
the suppression of our infktuated enemies ? 

SteerweU. — ^It is hard to say which are Qp the 
side of infatuation. 

Warwick, — ^That answer is suspicious. Confine 
them in separate cells tiU morning. I shall then 
examine them. See you put them in separate cells. 

Exit Soldiers with prisoners. Wabwick cdone 
remdins with the Ladies, 

Maria. — t)eai uncle, there is much useless pre- 
caution taken with these men, who have in no 
way injured you. 

Warwick. — What, niece I useless precaution. 
Do I not provide them with supper and lodgings. 
Shall I allow strangers like these to stroll about 
my castle ? 

JuUa. — ^But, dear uncle, you treat them like 
criminals. 

Warwick, — ^Woman again. You seem too much 
interested, niece, in the fkte of these men, which 
will teach me to guard them more rigidly. Qo, 
go to rest I will see you in the morning. 

lExii Wabwiok. 

Maria. — ^Do you know them, Julia? 
JuHa. — ^Though in such disguise, I can at least 
discover in one the man of my affections. 



ifoniot.— Then when all fre asleep, let ua steal 
in secret to their cells and release them. I will 
easily bribe the sentinel. He dare not oppose us. 

JuKa. — ^Excellent, Maria. The migor and his 
friends will sleep soundly after such a heavy ban- 
quet. 

Enter Conbtakcb. 

Dear Constance, you know our secret — ^keep it. 

Constance^— Be not afraid of me, but act with 
prudence. 

TBZO. 

Why is bve so often crossed ? 
Why is time so often lost ? 
Those who ever love iincerest^ 
Are the first to feel severest I 
Touth should not be lost in sporting, 
Tears roU by in idle courting ; 
Come, O come 1 my loved hither, 
Ere the bloom of beauty wither I 

lExetuu. 



8CEKB III. 
Group of Reapers keqnng their Harvest Home. 

Farmer. — ^The night Is fiv advanced, and to- 
morrow at an early hour the festivities will 
commence at the castle. Our lord of the noanor 
always celebrates the day on which his lovely 
nieces were committed to his care, then let us be 
early at our post. 

OHORirS OF SBAPEBS. 

To Cer^ to Ceres we tune our rural lay ; 

listen ye spirits in every sylvan shade ! 
Our hearts now respire with feelings glad as May, 

And thus let us laud the gayly giving maid. 
To Ceres, goddess of the fruitftil sphere! 

We gladly sing, for harvest home is here ; 
She who hath waved on high her bounteoms hand. 

And shower'd down blessingB on our happy, 
happy land I 
To Ceres, to Ceres, to Ceies ! 
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Acrn. 

SCENE I. 

The Old Cattle. Sentineling adeep before iJte cells 
ofikepnsonen. Stage dark, Tme,fmdnigkt, 

Enter Hahia aud JuziA carrying lights, 

OHAVHT. 
MaBUu 

Soltly, softly; the sentiiiel sleeps; 
More as the snn o'er the dial creeps, 
Or as a shadow glides o'er a wall, 
Or gnat alights in a marble hall. 
Or zephyr cmsh'd to an echo's sigh. 
Or streamlet hnsh'd as it wanders by, 
Or doad that sails the twilight air, 
Or Tessd when borne on the lake so fairl 
So let us pace this lonely place, 
Till haply we seise the prison keys. 

Snaidks the hegsfrem Sentinel^ who moves hut sleeps 

on, 

Tis done, 'tis done, our prize is won; 
Sleep, weary sentind, weaiy one! 

happy moment! our lovers are ftee ; 
Sitence reigns in these prisons three. 

Musie indistinet^ heard from a ceB. 

Hark! some one sings in a Toioe of woe, 
A strain I have listen'd to long ago. 

Wbthssal heard singing. Ladies listen, 

WSTHSBAX*. 

For thee, sweet maid, I own this pain ; 

This lone, this sinking soul is sad! 
Yet though I would its sighs restrain, 

Without thee I can ne'er be glad ! 
Then first beloved, O fly with me^ 

And let our mutual souls unite; 

1 cannot live deprived of thee. 
Nor find in other charms delight ! 



sweet those sounds, how softened 
are their echo on the listening ear of ni^^t. It is 
but too evident the sincerity of his attachment. 
Hark! he nngs again. 



Since last I saw thy fiiiiy form, 

Alas! Fve wandered fiir finim thee, 
And braved the raging ocean's stonn, 

In hopes thy angel fiu:e to see. 
No perils chased thee from my soul; 

No maiden-charms could thine replace! 
Thou cham'd my heart,n[>y love's control, 

And reign'd supreme ill eveiy grace ! 

J/orio.— Wetheral, I come to set you firee; be 
prepared to escape. 

WetheraL—Deaxeat Ifaria! I wait the joyous 
opportunity. 

About to open. Sentinel awakens and starts iq>, 

BOSNA. 

SENTUrSL. 

What ho! who stirs? who hurries along? 

Mahia. 
Silence! kind sentinel; nothing is wrong, 

SBNTINEZf. 

Who walks abroad at this hour of the night? 

Mabu. 
Those, sir, who have a legitimate right 

Sbntdisl. 
My orders are sacred, and I must obey. 

Mauta. 
If those of the castle don't whisper you nay. 

SxiniNEL. 
Where are my keys, lady? 

Mabia. 

Safe in my hand. 
Sentinel, silence ! obey my command. 

Julia. 

Shall we of the castle be guarded like slaves? 
Sooner shall all of us sigh for our graves! 

Sentihel* 
I tell you, sweet ladies ! the house 111 ahum. 

Mabia. 

Take this, sir, keep silence; wemean younoharm. 

[ Gives Sentinel a purse. 
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Retire; we shall not let your prisoners away; 
And when thou retnm'st thon shalt watch them 
till day. ^ExU Sentinel §ati»fied, 

I come to thine aid, hush! thou soon shall be free; 
Tis Wetheral's voice, he's imprisoned for me! 
Leaye roe, dear Julia I Td fain be alone; 
Beats my young heart as before all unknown! 

Julia, — ^But, Maria, see that you have consider- 
ed how to act. Leaye not this place without me. 

McuicL — ^Trust me, Julia, I could not live sepa- 
rated from you; and though I have been thus 
anxious to relieve him, I will still teaze his love 
ere I consent to a union. 

[Exit JCLIA. 

Maria opau, Wbthuull rmhei to her embrace, 

DUET. 

Wbtheral. 

When these radiant eyes of light 

Meet my raptured gaze, 
Not a star that gems the night 

Owns such ambient rays! 
Wilt thou yield unsullied bliss? 
Seal thy love with rubied kiss ; 
Let those orbed eyes declare, 
And thy cheek so fresh and fair! 

Maria. 

Tempt me not with fluthless wiles, 
Praise nor eye nor cheek ; 

Man who woman's heart beguiles, 
After deems her weak! 

Flattering vows and painful sighs 

In this breast find no replies ; 

These, as breezes ere they die, 

Pant the loudest in the sky! 

Wbtrkral. 

Cruel fair, is't thus we part, 

Ne'er to meet again? 
Canst thou rend a faithful heart, 

Which thou first gave pain? 

Maria. 

If that heart will constant prove, 
Then would I for ever love I 

WSTHBRAU 

Come then, come then to my heart, 
Deflth alone shall make \\» part! 



Both. 
If that heart will constant prove, 
Then I shall for ever love ; 
Take then, take me to thy heart ; 
Death alone shall make us part! 

lEmbracA, Footstepa and voices heard without 

» 

TTeMeraZ.— Who comes ? Whither shall I fly ? 

Maria, — Escape is impossible ! Back, back into 

the cell. I will retain the keys at all hazard, and 

wait an opportunity. 

[Locke him vp, and exit with keys, 

Star\fieJd, — ^Let me pass, sirra, for I must see that 
the prisoners axe safe. What ! shall I be kept back 
by a menial? 

Sentinel — But consider the hour, sir. They're 
all asleep your honour. 

Stat\field, — I remember no hours, sir. Prate 
not to your superior. 

[Enter Stasfield and Sxktivbi.. 

The keys, fellow. What do you fumble about? 

Sentinel — I — ^I have dropped them, your honour. 
O, you took them with you last evening— (What 
shall I say?)— You remember the wine, sir. 

You 

Stanfield, — Silence! fellow; mention not the wine, 
fellow. There is not a headache in a pipe of it 
Well, well, I have the keys, and you may go to 
rest. The doors are quite secure. I wiU answer 
for you in the morning. 

Senftne/.—(^jndSs.)— That's tasking your mem- 
ory, old lobster. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Maria and Jolia. 

Maria, — Our old infatuated uncle wiU find out 
that we are not things of merchandise, nor shall 
we be disposed of like stucco Venuses. 

Julia, — We are now secure for the night. Give 
me the keys of the other two cells, Maria, and let 
us see the prisoners. 

Maria and Jclia open all the cells, Wetubral and 
Mahson hurry off with their lovers. Steer well 
coming from his is met hy Comstasge, and talis 
her by the hand, 

Steerwell—l have surely seen that face In in- 
fancy, though womanhood and thought have 
gathered o'er it like hoar-frost o'er the rosebud. 
Have yon a father, youn^r lady? 
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Constance. — AImb I no. He periahed while I was 
bat a child. 

SuerwelL — ^You have a mother, then; perhaps 
one who guards you with a eye of maternal care 
and affection, one who still may remember and 
teach you the history of your long lost father. I 
have long lived an exile, but once knew England 
familiarly. 

Constance. — ^Tbe kindest of mothers is also gone. 
StmrwelL — (^Looka doumcast) — ^You pity me, 
then, air. This is really kindness! but I am happy, 
quite happy! and have long been the adopted child 
of K%ior Warwick, to whom this castle belongs. 
He has been a kind and anxious father to me. 

iSUerwelL — Generous man! how much good is 
found among error and prejudice. Thy soul dis- 
solves in tenderness, young lady, making thine 
eyes companion for the morning violet. I only 
didtress thee, but excuse my curiosity. I may 
have reasons, of which ^ye dream not, for my in- 
quiries. 

Constance. — ^Nay! speak on. The subject pleases 
me, though the heart will melt in tears when 
wanned by recollection. 

SteerweiL — ^They but the more endear me to thee. 
Thy mother loved thy father? Forgive the ques- 
tion. 

Constance. — Yes ; doated on him. He was brave 
and generous ; but mishaps in war caused him to 
fly his home^ and in his absence she looked the 
pale-faced lily that has on sun to cheer it. 
SteerweiL — ^You heard his death confirmed? 
Constance^ — You astonish me, sir. Perhaps you 
knew him? I have told you all that was made 
known to me. My dear mother breathed not his 
name unkindly. Her raven locks changed as 
suddenly as the moon makes grey the sombre yew. 
She died because he died. 

SteerweiL — ^Kind creature! Alas! we seldom 
know not the angels we possess until we lose them. 
We shall meet again, young lady. 

lExit SlEBBWELL. 



Enter Makul and Julia. 

Julku — True, all true, as Maria told you, Con- 
stance. We shall soon see our native land again, 
and be rid of this military bondage, and those 
oourtien we love not, 

Constance. — But, dear ladies! I have met a 
strsnger, and a kinder man than any my unskilful 
^es have hitherto seen, who has touched my heart 
with even a deeper feeling than love, one of sympa- 
thetic and endeared respect. 



Maria. — Who, dear Constance ? Speak all, and 
haste with us firom the castle. Our lovers are 
making preparation for our departure, and we 
shaU soon have time and opportunity to disclose 
all our secrets to you ; in the meantime, whom 
have ye met? 

Cemstance. — ^I will tell you all anon, but cannot 
yet. 

TRIO. 

Now blest with those who love us. 

What joys shall cheer our heart; 
Kind heaven! smile bright above ua, 

That we fulfil our part. 
Once safely on the ocean. 

No fears shall cloud the soul; 
Too long in wild commotion 

We*ve bowed to griefs controL 
Again, in joy united, we meet each other's smile ; 
Our hopes are now requited, and ended is our toil. 

SOLO. 

Masia. 

The moonbeam on the river. 

When sparkling fair and free. 
Is like this heart that ever 

Has panted, love, for thee* 
As in the mine's dark bosom 

The diamond still is bright ; 
So, 'mid my soul's commotion, 
Love sheds its lambent light I 
Time flies exulting o'er us, 
And with his ancient art 
Doth alter all before us, 
, Except the hopeful heart! 

Soflyfiilse friends together, whom riches once 

could claim. 
But true love cannot wither; it lives^ it glows the 
samel 

[Exeunt. 

BCENE II. 



Grounds round the Castle. Part of exterior is seen. 

TimCf dawn. 

Enter RofbikO) with Guitar. 

Rophino. — ^Tis mom, and nature Wakens fh>m 
her dewy sleep, in which she luxuriantly indulged 
in the absence of her god! The sweet flowers 
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open their laughing eyes, one hy one, as stars ap- 
pear upon the breastplate of the gloaming sky. 
All is gentle and quiescent, for the busy world is 
yet sealed with the mystic wax of sleep. This 
glowing passion cUngs to me close as my shadow 
in sunlight. Maria loves me not, and all my 
tenderness and devotion pass unheeded or unre- 
garded by her. I am now under her windows, 
and shall try if music, which is said to be the food 
of love, will work a change in her bosom. 

[Ropumo sings. Guitar accompaniment. 
SBRBNAOB. 

Fairest of woman I thy lover below 
Feels all the angruish thy ftown can bestow; 
Dreads some fiidse rival who loves but in part. 
Who cannot bestow thee each wish of his heart. 
Listen, sweet lady I nor hear with disdain 
The passion which causes my bosom such pain ! 

One gentle look, love! one tender reply; 
One glance from the light of thine eloquent eye I 
Hope shall revive in my bosom again, — 
Joy shall dispel every shadow of pain. 
Listen, sweet lady! nor hear with disdain 
The passion that causes my bosom such pain! 

Still no answer, no sjrmpathy ! and longer I dare 
not delay, as the villagers, with their usual kind- 
ness, shall soon be here to welcome in the day's fes- 
tivities, the joyAil anniversary of the ladies* recep- 
tion to the castle. Well, thank Proridence ! there 
may be a chance for me then. 

lExU ROPHINO. 

Enter Stbbbwxll, Wxthbral» and Mahboit. 

WetheraL — Well, fortune be praised I our escape 
was timely. 

SteerwelL — Yes! Where have you concealed 
the ladies? 

WetheraL — ^Where you ordered, sir. 

SieerweJl—Bightl are they well attended to? 

WetKeral, — ^All comfort and attention are pro- 
vided. 

SteerwelL — They must remain there until we can 
procure another vessel. I am glad we were incited 
to no bloodshed, as I have discovered kindness 
in the castle that I had not dreamed of— more 
anon. 

WetkeraL — May we not throw aside this mys- 
tery, captain, and explain ourselves to Mnjor 
Warwick? 



SteerwelL — The time is not yet come. I have 
reasons for maintaining a little mystery with him, 
which you will soon understand. Asknoftirther 
questions at present. This way. 

[ExoaUm 

Enter Villagers, Moonlight dedining, 

FnST VlLLAOEB. 

Moonlight on the sea is sleeping; 

Bosy mom steals o'er the hill ; - 
Stars are still soft vigils keeping; 

Music breathes in every rill ; 
Lambkins bleat along the valley ; 

Softness lingers o'er the lawn ; 
Lovers now lie dreaming gaily. 

As the lark proclaims the dawn I 
O'er the sky red streaks are spreading; 

Lake by lake is sparkling seen ; 
Clouds and shadows, qtiickly &ding, 

Open like, a mystic screen! 
Now the glorious orb ascending, 

Scatters ancient night away ; 
Darkness in the west descending. 

Thus proclaim auspicious day! 

Enter Warwick and Stakfobld. 

OHOaUS OF VILlAOBRS. 

We bid thee joy ; we bid thee joy; 

This mirthfU mom is ours again; 
May sorrow ne'er thy breast annoy, 

Thou who delight'st to banish pain. 
May length of years, kind sir, be thine, 
And health attend thy calm decline; 
And may thy fiiar ones still be found. 
Like thee, with worth and virtue crowned. 

We bid thee joy ; we bid tliee joy I 

ITanotidE;.— Thanks, villagers. You must have 
refreshment; but 'tis strange the ladies are abeent 
to day. This is strange, very strange I 

JE^fiter SfiiminBL. 

SentineL—Yoxxr honour, the ladies are nowhere 
to be found in the castle, and the prisoners have 
also effected their escape during the night. 

Warwick. — ^The ladies fled! Impossible! My 
friends, you must all retire into the halL When 
we have solved this unexpected disappointment, 
we shall then resume our mirth. 

[Exeunt. 
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EnUr BortUMoJuriousijf ity other side. 
ApAmo.— The ladies' fled ! Ck>iifti8ion I 

8CBHA. 

With meteor flight I shall panne; 

Hme is too precious now to waste I 
Fount and forest Fll hurry through, 

Nor human hand shall stay my haste I 
My steed shall hound o*er hill and dale; 

My hounds shall track their mystic way ; 
Kor ford nor fortress shall avail, 

Kor dreary night e'er cause delay. 
But ahl this heart again grows sad; 

Soft thonghto prevail with gentle power, 
And check my spirit, wildly mad. 

At this distracting anxious hour! 
Lore must not he so idly cross'd ; 

Birals must not hare such sway; 
She I lore must not be lost. 

Then away, I speed away. 

Buakingoffu met hf Wbthskju:^ when they sing die 
foUowimg Ba$e Duet. 

BAM DUBT. 
WSIBBBAL. 

Why all this haste? why all this fire? 
Will time ao quench thy proud desire? 
Stay, stay awhile, ye haste in rain; 
Hie priie ye seek ye ne'er shall gain I 

BoFHnra 

Tis fUael the sea may molten turn. 
And wretched man forget to mourn ; 
The tun may cease to shine above. 
Yet shall I find the maid I love. 

Wbthxral. 

When g^oom and light as friends unite, 
Then afaall thy vaunting words be right ! 

BOPHIKO. 

When vice and virtue have their due. 
Then ahall Xby boastftil words be true! 

WXTHBBAL. 

Knave ! the halh sworn she will be mine. 

BoPBiao. 
And I have awom shell ne'er be thine. 



Both* 

Then draw and meet my fiital blade ; 
Who wins» shall have the gentle maid ! 

Both draw. An arduous Jight takes place. Wkth- 
B&AL has Just knocked the sword from RoPHxaro's 
hand when SxAi^FifiLD, entering with Soldiers^ m- 
ctcres Wbtbxral. 

Stanfield. — ^I command you. Count Bophino, to 
sheathe yoursword. — [To Wbtbbkai..] — ^You are 
one of our runaway prisoners, and have stolen the 
ladies in your fiight. I recognise you, fellow. 

WetheraL — ^Perhaps you do. What does that 
matter? 

Stanfield. — It matters eveiything, sir. You are 
our prisoner. 

[Wbthxral is secured by twdl/Scldiers. 

WetheraL— Be not ao rude, for your own sakes, 
if not for mine. There is more power near me, 
if I choose to exert it, than you dream o^ or 
would wish to encounter. Hold me not so firmly, 
fellows. 

Stax^field^ — Hold him, men. They are but a 
set of cowards. 

Bn^phino. — Cowards ! They are fiends of Nep- 
tune. I shall sheathe this sword in their ahiphi- 
bious fiesh. 

Stanfieid. — ^Bophino, I command you to be calm. 

Wetheraf. — ^Ha! ha! foar him not. Let him 
blow off his vapours, it will save him from explod- 
ing. 

tStanJield.—^o more, follow. Lead him to his 
celL 

WetheraL'-'l will follow calmly, but will not be 
led. 

[Wbthvral is permitted to go free, 

ORAITD FINALS lO ACT SBOOKD. 
BOFHDfO. 

Bear him hence — away, away ! 
Take the traitor from my eyes; 
Shut him up from sight of day. 

Wbtbbraxm 
Thee and darkness I despise. 

BoPBoro. 

* Bebel, dost thou spurn my power? 
And prate thi 
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Wbtheral. 

If the tempest lower 
I shrink not, shall I then for thee ? 
Though bound in limb, in soul Fm free ! 

ROFHIXO. 

Still thus rebelling, 
In pride excelling, 
While fate is telling 

His joysare o'er: 
Instead of grieving 
For his deceiving, 
Still unbelieving 

As heretofore ! 

WSTHERAL. 

Vain is thy prating, 
Falsehood relating; 
Soom'd is thy hating. 

As it should be; 
Think'st thou, vain creature I 
In limb and feature, 
Tis in thy nature 

To conquer me. 

BOPHINO at^M up the Stage to contult with 

Stakfielo. 

PULL CH0KU8. 

Hear the proud rover, how wildly he spurns 
Maria's fond lover, who now for her mourns; 
Who can withstand it? 'tis grievous each word; 
Why not command him to bow to our lord? 

Wbthebal. 

I bow to no creature, no worm of the earth. 
Though lordly in feature^ though mighty in birth, 
They're fools who seek homage^ and slaves who 

obey; 
I know not its meaning, I bend not to clay I 

BoPHUro coming forward in excitement. 

Vassals, my commands obey; 
Bear him hence — away, away. 

OHOBI8TBB8. 

We obey thee, we obey; 
We shall shut him up from day. 
Bebels shall exult no more. 
Nor on land nor on the shore. 
Traitor -hearts and vaunting pride. 
Shall soon lie humbled side by side! 

[Drag him off. 



ACT in. 



SCENE I. 



A Cave, middle of Stage, Mamll solus, 

Maria, — what felicitous feelings pervade my 
breast when I think of thee, my loved, my native 
land I Doubtless all countries have their charms, 
and in thee. Old England, have I had much plea- 
sure; but what tongue can properly express the 
endearments of childhood, and its moving associa- 
tions, when far removed from the home of their 
fathers? These rise visionary glory to the eye of 
fancy, and make us long again to experience those 
pleasures and pastimes that cheered us when the 
heart was young and unclouded with sorrow. 

SIN08. 

America, America, my loved, my native land ! 

Methinks I see thy spreading lakes, thy moun> 
tains wildly grand : 

Each verdant valley waving green, each soft um- 
brageous glade. 

Where oft with heart of happiness in cloudless 
years I've strayed. 

O may the goddess, gentle peace, extend her olive 
wand 

O'er thee, home of my infancy, my loved, my 
native land 1 

» 

"lis when the bounding heart is young, ere 

shadows dim its joy. 
That we are school'd in halcyon dreams that time 

can ne'er destroy ; 
The exile may rejoice awhile with those he deents 

sincere. 
But, ah! his spirit wanders back to scenes by 

youth made dear. 
So may the goddess, gentle peace, extend her olive 

wand 
O'er thee, home of my infancy, my loved, my 

native land I 

Enter ZxnAkfrom another part of the Cbve. 

TBIO. 

Julia. 

In this rude cave, alast how strange 
My ever flitting fancies range; 
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Bfethonght I heaid the hunter's horn 
In echoes on the breeses borne; 
So winged my spirit with the sonnd, 
TOl distance each Tibration bound. 

MiUUA. 

Hush, sister dear I why all this pidn? 

With ftlse alarms why rend my heart? 
Thy si^ proftise are heaved in rain; 

From thee thy lored one ne'er shall part ! 

Julia. 

Why tarries he I love behind; 

Say is he bond or is he firee? 
To linger thus is all unkind, 

Who should in haste return to me. 

£mter Stxkbwxll a$ui hUxaom by descent, 

liAHSOH. 

O ! kindly calm each inward fear, ^ 

Kor lead thy pensive mind astray; 

Thy fiuthful lover now is near, 
To chase each dastard doubt away ! 



-—Why is Wetheral not with you ? 

iSeeerwelL— Though not with us, he will soon be 
here. But for his manly interference we had all 
again been discovered and made prisoners. 

Aiaria, — ^Bold man, there will not be twenty for 
one at the castle. His escape will be impossible. 
Say, how shall we release him? 

SuerwtIL — We must haste to set him free. 
ifMMiwi^ yon know my plans; now to fhlfil them. 

Mamaau — ^And shall we leave the ladles alone ? 

iSUmedL — ^The ladies have nothing to fear. 
They are safer here than if they were ten leagues 
ofll We will make no delay. Tour questions but 
hinder oar success. This way. 

Sr cEB W KL L and Mahsov atotnd and 9xit, 

BCBKA. 

Mabxa. 
An inward voice informs well be taken. 

Julia. 

Dear sister, is your conHdenoe so shaken? 
Test yesi I know that all our village friends 

Mabia. 
Win aid in searrhfag earth's remoteat ends. 



Julia. 



They "re too officious. 

Mabia. 

Friends axe often so^ 
Still more injurious than the open foot 

Julia. 

Tis well they know not of this lonely cave; 
Tib only known to brave sons of the wave. 

Mabia. 
Be not too certain. HarkI I heard a sound. 

Julia. 
Tis fancy. All is seal'd in silence round. 
Fear not, fear not; how can we be finmd? 

Mabia. 

Lo! I now imagine, imagine such a si^t, 

The castle In oonftision, each old hall gi<ii«<«g 

bri^t; 
Searching in vain to see where we do hide, 
Each one exclaiming, who'd be a rebel's bride? 
Now sending one here, now sending one there. 
Mounting and riding away every where^ 
Hurry, oonftision, high sounds, hasty words, 
Donning of armour and clashing of swords, 
While we concealed, yet not free of our caie^ 
Linger embosom'd in rocks 'mid despair. 

JUUA. 

Yes! dearest sister, I tremble to think 

Our lovers may stand now on death's icy brink. 

ft 

MUUA. 

Silence! each sorrow my bosom alarms ; 
Sooner shall death drag me forth to his arms I 
Who could exist if their lovers were slain ? 
Now my young heart is o'eroome with its pain t 
So let us haste. Dearest Julia, away — 
Whate'er be the issue, well learn it to-day. 

[Mabia and Julia anxnd and exit. 



80ENE II. 

Cave dtte^jpearSf and diieenu a com pany of Seamen 
Mated by the eea-eide drinking^ at the back of the 
stage.. 

8ailon.-^BtL, ha, ha! Tliat's a tough yam, Bill. 
Come, send round the grog. I guess we have got 
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some work to do, and one undertakes it with more 
delight when the spirits are up. 

2m/ Saihr.—mght, right 1 There 11 be plenty 
o' fidse smiles and hurricanes ashore as well as at 



1 ttSaHor.—Ay ! that there will, and more deoeit- 
fol ones too. Ourmasters are after some strange 
work, but that's no business of ours ; so haying told 
us to eiijqy ourselves at hand, let us be merry 
—more gn^. 

2nd Sailor,— 'Then gire us your &Tourite song, 
and let the moments pass away on the wings of 
music. 

FIXBT 8AILOB. 

Tbey*My the sea is a hypocrite 

And lures with a fiuse of guile, 
But more deceit I often meet 

In man's cold-hearted smile I 
This^hour he 's glad, the next.he 's sad, 

Of care he *s sddom free ; 
The lore of gold soon makes him old, 

I lore, I love the sea I 

Pre joumey'd o'er the rugged land, — 

I've cross'd the cloud-capp'd hills, 
When simimer shone sublimely grand, 

And tinged with gold the rills ! 
But ocean wild claim'd me its child, — 

There, there I long'd to be« 
O ! what care I for the mountains high, 

I lore, I love the sea! 

Itnd SaSor, — ^Braro, bravo I how much truth is 
often written in song, and poetry is but the essence 
of prose! 

[AU rise tip and ducmd the beach. 



8CEKB III, 

Sliding Prison Scene, 
WxTHBiL4L walking up and down in his cell back of 

stage. 

WetheraL — Now secured against my will. This 
tedious suspense acts like madness on my brain, 
and how can I communicate my sufiferings to my 
shipmates ? 

[^Chains of the outer door are heard unloosing. 

Some one comes this way. Silence, my heart ! 



EnUr Sehtivel. 

Sentinel — ^Well, my stormy petrel, what can I 
do for you ? 

WetheraL — Suppose you could give me liberty, 
as you seem a firniilmr fellow, and a brave one, I 
doubt not. 

SentineL — ^Well, suppose I could ; what then ? 

WetheraL— Why? then I should be free. 

SentineL — ^Ha, ha ! I have lived a little longer 
than you, sir, and seen a few engagements too, so 
I can tell you, my sea*bird, if I was to let you free, 
you would soon be in greater thraldom. 

WetheraL — Come, I like thy wit, thine old can- 
non shoots well; explain thyself? 

SentineL — I know your object here, but Maria 
has bribed me to conceal it. Ah ! sir, love is the 
greatest of all bondage ! 

WetheraL — Then thou canst sympathise with 
me. I am impatient, set me free^ and I shall 
reward thee handsomely. 

SentineL — ^I can pity you, but cannot give you 
fineedom. I must be off. Good morrow, Sir. 

[Buns off and shuts tJie Ptison, 

WetheraL — One moment longer. He is gone ! 
Why did I not send a letter with him ? I think I 
could have trusted him j he seems an honest fd- 
low. My fears thicken. Eveiy mcnnent seems a 
month to me. 

80LO. 

In vain I tell my ship- wrecked heart 

I linger shortly here : 
It listens to my reason. 

But it answers with a tear I 
Each moment seems a season 

That will never glide away. 
And my silver chords are breaking 

Like a harp in sad decay. 
Thus dread suspense showers down its doubts 

Of sorrow on mankind, 
And love, the world's great conqueror ! 

Soon tames the lion mind. 

I gazed forth firom my prison panes, — 

The sea-bird soar'd in might. 
Even as sweet thought seeks sunny realms. 

When winged with soft delight : 
My soul exulting followed it 

Along the trackless sky, 
But, ah I it soon returns again 

To heave another sigh. 
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TboB dread snspenae showers down its doabts 

Of sorrow on mankind. 
And love, the woiid's great conqueror ! 
Soon tames the lion mind. 

Emter SkjU'UBL admitting Bofhino, who tiv nmah 

excited, 

Ropkino. — ^Riral, yon die if you reply falsely. 
Where are the ladies ? If you sigfa for freedom, 
the truth is easily spoken. 

WetheraL — ^There are generally at least two 
opinions about every assertion ; for my part I con- 
sider truth, above all things, the most difficult to 
utter, and the lime and place where to do so, few 
have yet learnt. 

RopkvM. — l will not be trifled with thus. 
Where are the ladies, fellow ? 

WetheraL — Sir, I am neither your fellow in 
arms nor in anger, though I am perhaps your 
prisoner. 

Rophino. — Thou quibbling fool I answer me. 
WetheraL — Fools were once kept by kings, per- 
haps you are one of his foolish subjects ; but it 
requires more head than thou art possest of to be 
one by profession, as they are generally the wisest 
of men. 

/2opAno.— False rebel ! will not chains and im- 
prisonment nuke thee submit. 

WethaxtL — If I am a &Ise rebel, as thou call- 
est me, then I cannot really be a true one, seeing 
I belie my profession. 

Rophuio. — ^I offer thee pardon, if thou wilt reveal 
to me the place where the ladies are hid. 

WetheraL— Who told you they were hid ? De- 
part, sir, ere my hard sword pierces thy soft heart. 

Ropkino. — ^Though I do depart, I fear thee not : 
when billows dash around thee thou art not so 
brave. 

fTetftenolL— 'Us false! Thou seekest thy death. 
I sneer with contempt at thy weak mirth. One 
word more and thou shalt own my power. 

[Wetbsral rushes at him, RoPHiifO is urged out 
by the Sehtikeu Both exit, and leave the prison 
door open. 

They have left the door open in their huny; 
now to hazard an escape to Siaria I 

[^Rushes out. 



SCENE IV. 
Exterior of the Casthy near the front of the stage. 

Enter Stbbkwbll. 

SteerwelL — ^As yet I have had no oppoaitimi, 
nor do I wish to n^ake war in this generous old 
soldier's castle; but Wetheral must be fieed, and 
by my own hand. I know all the confines and 
entrances ftom my youth up, for » though they 
know it not, I am native of far-fiuned England. 

[Steerwell proceedingy is met by BoPHiirO) who 
is in feverish excitement^ in consequence of his 
humbling Section from the prison by Wxthbkaz.. 

JSophino.—lDrawing.y^YovL are one of them, 
I know you I 

IBushes at Stbebwell, who draws in defence, 

SteerwelL-— "Snyy pause young man, you know 
not whom you would eneounter. I seek no blood- 
shed, but have lUways oooaidered it folly when 
spilt in passion. Where is the pdsoner? 

Rophino.—Wbete thou shalt soon bear him com- 
pany. 

SteerwelL — Madman! answer me. 

Bophino. — ^Fool! I have. 

SteerwelL — In vain you strive torouse me. Thou 
hast seldom seen a good steed kick a cur for bark- 
ing at it 

Rophino.'^hnn. I suffer ih's insult? 

SteerwelL — ^I have laughed at greater things ! 

[BoPBZHO becomes exasperated. 

IZcpAmo.— Thou'rt a rebel, a coward I Will this 
not move thee? 

SteerwelL — ^Not from such lisping lips as thine. 

Rophino, — Then this sword shall make thee civil. 

StticrweU— It might do thee good to empty thy 
swelling veins a little. 

Rophino,^^ am desperate. Let this decide be- 
tween us. 

Bushes to attack Stesrwbix, who artjvlig steps aside. 
BoPBixo falls senseless from exdtemenL 

SteerweU.—lmpoBub]»\ It cannot surely be that 
lift is so soon extinct Passion may have only 
overcome him. lAttes^pting to raiMe kim. 

Enter Wabwiok and Sxaxuxlih Afsii, ^. 

TTondc*.— What do I see? Who hath doix<a 
this? Do mine eyes dec^ve me. 
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8t<tnfie!d.-^Thbae eyesdonotdeceirethee, thougfa 
this cool murderer may, 

Steerwett,—! am neither deceiver nor cool mur- 
derer; he fell a victim to his own inordinate pas- 
sion. I neither provoked him nor did it. 

WaruncL—Thy voice and firmness are like an 
honest man's, hut guilt so often cloaks itself in 
hravery that it even looks more true than truth. 
In the meantime, men, remove Bophino. Alas ! 
alas ! we shall yet have painfhl leisure to mourn 
this loss. Secure the cause of our sorrow. 

IMm ieize STBBawxLL. 

SteenoeH — ^Has it come to this? Let me go loose ! 

IDaskes off the Soldiers. 

SoXdars return who carried out Bophino. 

jS^MiSer.— Bophino has recovered firom his trance, 
sir, and therefore is not dead, as you helieved he 
was. 

SteerwdL — Thank heaven I he shall then con- 
vince you of my innocence. 

Stanfidd-^CovAn^ him till we learn the truth. 
Let him have his thwarted schemes to hrood on. 

SteerweU— Fool I thy tongue is always ready with 
advice, which makes it valueless. A wise man 
barely offers his advice even when 'tis asked for, 
which puts a price on't. 

[Steebwbll whistles loudly. 

Enter a large number of armed Sailors from aU sides, 
accompanied by Wbthebal. Are about to charge 
the Soldiers when Stebbwxll commands them to 



peace. 



SOLO. 



Stebrwell. 

Loud the sea on shore is breaking; 

Wild the waves come rolling high I 
In each bark the seamen quaking, 

Now Invoke a tranquil sky. 
Winds are fierce, and strong masts bending, 

Speak of death and firiends on land ; 
Thunder-clouds, in madness rending, 

Bule with a resistless hand! 

Lo! the storm is still increasing; 

Harkt I hear a feaifhl cry; — 
Wave by wave sweeps on unceasing; 

Tempests lash the lowering sky I 
To the ocean then repairing. 

Let us save some hopeless crew; 
Much relief is had firom daring— 

What can weary seamen do? 



SteerweB. — ^I like your humanity, men. Go and 
save whom you may. When I have settled a 
little business here I wiU follow you. 

[Exit WsxBBBAL and SaUors. 

TFanric^— What means this mystezioua pro- 
ceeding! 

SteerweB. — Nothing, sir, is meant; but to show 
you that while we are superior in power we do not 
abuse it — a lesson some should learn. 

Warwkk, — ^Though our force be inferioTi the 
laws of our good country are superior to both. 

SteerweB. — Convict me of crime, and that same 
law of which you boast will acquit me of the in- 
sult. 

Enter Sentinel while Stebbwell u ^peaking. 

Sentinel — I saw Bophino fall of his own ezdte- 
meat; this man provoked him not, and that he 
also confesses. 

SteerweU.-^! told you so. The fidse still &il; 
the right have their reward. 

Warwwk. — ^I like your honest bearing. Restore 
us to the ladies and explain your strange pro- 
•eeding. 

iS/eenoeiiil— Our proceedings owe all their strange- 
ness to the too zealous pride and national jealousy 
exercised at this castle. We shall yet explain all 
to your satis&ction. 

Warwick. — We believed you to be rebels, from 
whom we have so lately suffered much; if we are 
wrong, pray undeceive us, as your conduct is 
rather mysterious. 

SteerweB. — ^We have, perhaps, been what you 
describe, but not for such intent came we hither. 
Love and affection, which know no age, and dread 
no opposition, have induced me to take this part 
in the proceedings, and a discovery I have since 
made has added to my energy. At our shipwreck, 
a letter of much importance, which I received firom 
your worthy brother on his death-bed, having been 
lost, those who are with me despaired of your ap- 
proval, and therefore acted as they have done. 
The conduct of your companions only increased 
the mystery. 

Enter SaUor with a parcel for Sibebwbll. 

The very parcel in which my letter must be en- 
closed, and here it is. Kind fortune! Bead that 
sir, it will inform you that my companions are 
equal in rank and fortune to your lovely nieces, 
and were destined when th^y came of age to be 
united in holy wedlock to them. 
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Warwkk^r^Tbh way; I would confer with you. 
lExit Stejbbwxll and Wabwigk. 

SmtmeL — Theeloped ladies and thdr loyen hare 
all returned to the Caatle to braTe it out. I do 
not tee why Betsy and I should not he joined 
after so long a courtship. O ! bless me I who 'd have 
thoQ^t it? Here she comes in smiles. 

Enter Bxist. 

SbiiIiW.— Well, pretty Betsy I all the ladies 
are about to get married. What do you think of 
following their good example. Soon as I can 
aflRnd it I am determined to have a wife. 

Beinf. — Ton*re going to buy one, I suppose. 

SentineL — ^£yen so, pretty Betsy I the first money 
I get. May I hope no denial from you, since I am 
so bold as say I love you. 

Betsy. — Indeed I This is all of a sudden. 
When did you summon up so much courage ? 

SeiUmeL — ^This is always the way with woman ; 
first she catches fish, and then s he 

Bettjf, — Stop, stop ; I know aU the rest. Well, 
I do think, after all, 'that marriage in fimulies 
haTe a tendency to make other branches of the 
establishment desire to risk the fhture. 

SeHtkmL — My dear Betsy I what a pretty man- 
ner you hare of saying yes I « 

[22un offlovinghf together. 



SCENE V. 
GroMtd Banquet HaU. Aaeemblage of merry Gueata. 

CHORUS. 

Restored are the lost, 
Whom fitte's billows toss'd; 
We search'd not in rain, . 
But have found them again; 
Then let eyery voice 
In gladness rejoice, 
And let sorrow repent 
That it e*er did lament. 
There is love for the fair, — 
There is joy for despair, — 
There is bliss for the brave, 
Who can conquer the wave, 
And pleasure shall chase 
Every frown from the fkce, 
And peace and contentment 
Shall reign in its place. 



Enter Wabwick, Stbbbwell, SrAinriXLD, Wxth- 
BBAL and Man 80H conducting the Ladies^ who are 
ricUy attired, 

Warwick. — ^Well, I now can forgive you all, my 
strange fbUows, and put into your hands your 
affianced brides. 

[Gvoing theiadiee to their kvers. 

But to whom shall I present my pretty Constance ? 

SteerwtlL — She shall be mine, generous migor. 
You have been to her an affectionate father. He 
who now addresses you is able to repay you your 
pecuniary, but never your heartfelt kindness, 
and is my long lost daughter. 

WarwicL — Say you so. How know, you that ? 

SteerweU.—(l>{ that, kind sir, I shall be able to 
satisfy you, when time and opportunity permit. 
' Constance. — [^ITurowing herself at the feet of War- 
wick.'] — ^It is true, all true, my dear fiither, for I 
must ever call you so I The name of Steerwell 
is one assumed. Tou shall yet be astonished 
when the proper one is disclosed to you. 

[Wabwiok embraces her, 

Warwick. — ^Kow am I a happy man again ! 

SiierwelL—Jf Bophino, who has so bravely 
defended the ladies, will accept of my dau^ter's 
hand, and Constance will present him with her 
heart, she is his. What say you, Bophino ? 

Bophino.— If lovely Constance will accept of 
mine in return, and you, sir, will also accept of 
my repentance, I will do all to make her happy. 

Cbiu^once.— What my dear fiither desires I will 
not disobey. 

[7^ lovers join hands. Bstst and the SxsnxML 
also enter hand in hand. 



SOLO. 



Wbthbbal. 

Generous sir, with hearts delighted 

Now we take our lovers fitim thee; 
Long our fiuthful vows were plighted, 

£i« we cross'd the trackless sea. 
Life is like the stormy ocean,— 

Joy is like the April sky; 
But the soul of pure devotion 

Bver smiles in beauty's eye ! 
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vaiJXB. 


ICntar the rest o/the CbnyNmy. 


Mabia. 


FUIX CHORUS. 


What dangers will the heart not brare, 


Hope shall now extend her wings 


When lore is glowing there; 


BrighUy in the Gaatle-haU; 


The battle-field, the yawning wave. 


Joy shall now attune the strings 


It then will proudly dare. 


Of peace to soothe the breasts of all; 


On eagle-wings the spirit soars 


Time has now restored the lost; 


With more than mortal zest, 


Love nor beauty now are cross'd; 


And knows it can but find repose 


Strangers joiu in mutual bliss, 


On ito devoted's breastl 


Who does not rqoioe in this? 




Kerry the Castle bells shall ring; 


QCABTETIK. 


Sweetly the morning birds shall sing; 


We seek our borne across the sea,— 


The halls shall blaze in festive pride. 


The mansion of our birth; 


To welcome each Bridegroom and lady Bride! 


Our yall^s still appear to be 




The sweetest far on earth! 


ICwiam Drops. 


• 

<1N> 

1 

1 
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BBIHO THE BIOORAPHT OF ▲ POBT, 

IV WHIOH IB POBTBATBD THB MANNEHS OF THOSE AMOHO WHOM HZ MOTSD, 

WITH DIOIDEIITAL DBSORIFTIOirS OF SENSE AND SCENERY, 

FOEIONG A TEXT-BOOK ON KANT XATTEKS OF IMPO&TANOE CONCERNING THB WORLD WE LIVE IN. 



" Magna ut verUas et prtnaltbUT^CICERO, 

**FlLAS» 8AITH UXTO BDf,— WHAT U TBUTH?**— 4BT. JOHN. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 

It nerer was Intended by tlie Author that this book should hare a preflMse; In Ufd, he has rigidly set down a role 
Bgaisat sodi things, which he designates — " Pre&oes an apology for explaining mysterious flcticm,**— but It has been 
thoDfl^ necessary to make some remarks, notwithstanding his strictures, although this woik is the last to require one, 
being on simple tmUh, and requiring no aid to explain its meaning, at least, to tiie expexteaoed. 

We may, therefine, only say that this Poem will be found very unequal, a thing intended by the Author, as it doea 
not represent one feature In life, but many— and as life is unequal, so must the writing Iw. It would be comical 
cooogh, in describing a common error in society, to fed inspired on a subject that is ttke bathos rather than the pathoa 
of life: and it would be veiy mipoetical not to feel inspired when describing the traits of sodety, scenery, and pure 
aflfeetioa. In feet, to a real poet, the rising scale is by fer an eader matter than the descending one, and to speak 
solid oonmion truth tries the poetical spirit much more than tiie realms of fen^ can erer da Another ot^eotlon may 
be nzgad by the festidions critic, that tliere is apparently now and then a want of association or conneotion. Now we 
care not who he Is, reader or reviewer; has he always had a complete association or oonnectoin in his own life? Has 
he not, in many actions of his liflo, almost lost his own identity 7 Can he therefore expeci, in a work purporting to be 
the biography of a person perhaps more erratic than himself a perfect continuity of action, particularly when he is 
describing society, and those amofkg whom he mored, from acute obeerYution, and not firom Ideality or any book, how- 
ever near he may approach the sentiments of others in some cases? And we oondnde by stating; that iriiatever Is 
said omoeming matrimony or women, on dose iDspection it will be found to refer to low and Improrident mstrhes, 
anedoeated females, and the general mass of vitiated persons, and never to those classes who act with respectability 
aadpnidenoe. 

The other editions of this book were published anonymously, and dedicated, wlOi permissloB, to Tnoiua Cixltia, 
Esq^ anthor of ''Critical and Miscdlaneona Essays;" ** Lectures on Heroes and Hero-Wonhipr* "Paat and 
Present,'* Ac, but, in acknowledging the present copy, many Judidoua alteratlona and abbreviations are made, and 
only a portion of the dedicatory letter inserted as an introduction:— 
DiabSxi, 

Inscribing "YnnAB*' to you affords a grateftd debtor happinessi The pleasnre that yovr 
wwksbsve given me, their moral ftvoe, thdr energy, their truth, thdr pictmea of society and life, their m atcM esa 
eritfeim, and thdr power, have all deserved more than my Uttle thanks for bcnedta these writings have confennd on 
me and on the human femily. 

Of dd, the greater poets looked for kings, dukes, and lords, and noblemen of power and wealth, to whom they made 
thdr slavish Dedications, and with mock-praise and fhlsome eulogy, like spanleta, licked the dust from oiT thdr feet, 
and towering, as some were, on lofty sommita of the Gxvdan mount, came humbly crawUng dofwn for sdlidi ends and 
regal patronage. 

NohetttkiadoqaAioedoItaitandtoecho in yow ears, no Wg pretence, no windy argmncnt, bnt the ontponrlng 

of the living truth. 

JTa^na erf verUas «t prevakbit—tblB is my motto, and has long been yours. 

Anmcn have their experiences in life, and havtog had a pretty copious Add to study men and manners in my 
sphera,«idbyyoarkind permisdon now aOowed to place this humble eketdi into your hands, I trust yon wlU not 
dssm It feehi^ daawn, nofr nnaOled to truth, its grsatstt aim. 
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Tritth is a jewel of the pursBt kind, 
Bropt down fh>m heaven to elevate the mind ! 
The world may dim its soft, prismatic light, 
But still withm 'tis heantifol and bright. 
As in a fkmily-mirror have been iseen 
Faces that are, and faces that have been, — 
Even so this passing sketch of hope and youth 
ShaU represent the principles of truth! 

Just forty years ago, this very mom — 
TVlthin a Boyal Barony was bom 
A seventh son — ^not in a palace gay, 
But in a street much fluned in Bmce*s day. 
His parents, though respectable, were poor; 
There house was thatch'd, had but a single floor. 
Contained three rooms, a kitchen, and a stall, * 
A garden lay behind and those were alL 

Pardon the opening briefhess of my theme — 
Life has been liken'd to a fleeting dream. 
And so it is, for many scarcely know 
The road of life on which they ought to go. 
In sooth! some move so slowly o'er the earth. 
One may assume that ever since their birth 
They ne'er were truly waken'd, but crawl on. 
And are alike unknowing and unknown. 
So, looking to a family's early years. 
The past too frequent like a dream appears; 
We see them all assembled round the hearth, 
In spotless youth pleased with each other's mirth ; 
Anon they grow to women and to men, 
Alas! how different is the picture then — 
All planning what their future lot may be 
In this strange world of hope and misery! 
Again the picture changes, and anon 
The fkther and the mother sit alone; 
Scattered o'er earth are all those children dear, 
Bear'd up in love, in tenderness, and fear! 
Some making money, others very poor. 
Some good in character, some not so sure, — 
Others well wed, and others better far 
Had slept in death than be the things they are. 
If 'tis a dream — when all is fkirly past- 
ils one of a most serious, thoughtful cast! 

Twere useless, then, his family to portray ; 
We find it something in a similar way, — 



At least 'tis scatter'd and the parents gone, 
And each engaged in business of his own. 
Thus generations quickly come and go,— 
Inheritors of happiness or woe! 
To play a few short years their destined part;. 
With all the same simplicity or art. 

Up, then, and rouse your faculties awhile, — 
Care and industry make the aged smile! 
A goodly temper and a heart contrite 
Will often guide the barge of being right ; — 
An honest heart, an honourable name, 
Are far the greatest and the noblest fame! 
*Tis not estates and wealth that always rule, 
Although they make a man of many a fooL — 
Riches conceal all blemishes, no doubt. 
While poverty rubs all perfections out ; 
Yet seek content above all earthly things; 
Chace fh>m your breast unholy murmurings; 
Despise contention, ill-got gains, and strife, 
And make the most of an uncertain life! 

But, oh ! to lose a fkther, can my heart 
This sad bereavement properly impart? 
No! there are sorrows which the soul can feel 
Far too intense for language to reveal! 
That live in every thought, in every sigh. 
And only find expression in the eye. 
Which, though unseen, are certain as the soul. 
And dwell within with most acute control 1 

ft 

This boy was only in his seventh year 
At an event so sad, followed his bier; — 
Saw him interred among his kindred dross. 
But thought more of his clothes than of his loss! 
Alas! alas! soon coming years could tell 
He leam'd the truth and knew his loss too well ; 
Too early from his studies taken away. — 
From youth's unclouded happiness and play. 
To toil 'mong men who had no heart to tM 
The little pangs that pierced his heart like steel! 

Sweet childhood! fhll of innocence and love. 
With eyes as glad and gentle as the dove! 
With smile all artless and as pure and bright 
As yonder rays of fond celestial light! 
How I can dote upon thy features fair, 
Untouch'd by sickness, apathy, or care, — 
How I do wonder what thy thoughts may be 
Of this miz'd world of joy and misery. 
I scarcely sin, when thy warm lips I kiss, 
To wish thou ne'er would'st waken ftom such 
bliss. 
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j O! it were well 'twere never known to thee, 
■ But like with angels — as thou seem'st to be I 

How blest is childhood, even pass'd in care, 
In looking back it scarcely seems less fair I 
Hope then is yonng, anticipation great, — 
Each day seems opening up a brighter fate; 
Dark disappointment has not dimm*d the mind, 
And inexperience makes the world look kind ; 
Though trifles Tez, small pleasures yield delight, 
And nq»ture springs in power from eveiy sight I 

Alas,! how are the times and manners changed 
Since when in youth and innocence we ranged 
By sparkling streams, by ralleys soft and green. 
When an seem'd gilt by summer's dazzling 

sheen; — 
Where are the blissfhl hours, the sportive plays, 
The cheerfhl pastimes of those early days? 
The glowing sun appears not now so bright. 
The pale-fkced moon sheds not such vestal light, 
The stars look not so strange, the streams so clear. 
The hills so wondrous high, the woods so drear; 
All has grown old, or alter*d with our years. 
And love has tum'd to sighs, and smiles to tears ; 
The laughing boy has grown a man of cares. 
And silvered are his once long curling hairs, — 
His healthy cheek has lost its ruddy hue. 
Thought lingers pale where lately roses grew. 
Keen is his eye, cauUous his actions now, 
Flesh'shapen cares lie heavy on his brow I 

It is not easy fbr the young to know 
How ledings alter as we older grow ; 
Friends die, forsake us, or, like fleeting wealth, 
Tom fidae, and we are rich if blest with health I 
Ay! and the holy glance of youth's bright eye. 
Whose azure drew its softness from the sky. 
Feels its reAilgent rays decay in part, 
As fade the hopes and gladness of the heart. 

How have we heard in youth the Sabbath bell 
Sound gladly with harmonious, heavenly swell I 
Say, is the sound as soft to riper ears 
Who hear persuasions crash like jarring spheres? 
By men who foam and urge their creeds abroad, 
As if each one would have in heaven a God — 
Not one who cannot fh)m his justice swerve. 
But such as they would fhune and please to serve! 
For, prejudice, thou art a hideous thing, — 
A close-coil*d serpent with a deadly sting, 
Brimful of pride, of bigotiy, and spite, 
Thongfa an the world be wrong, yet thou art right. 



Lonely he spent his early years from home — 
None know the smart save those compeU'd to roam ! 
How many thousands gambol at their ease, 
Enjoying every pastime that they please. 
No care of want or dress, all these supplied 
Quite lavish to maintain their keenest pride, 
Seeking new pleasures like the birds that fly 
In airy ease throughout the summer-sky. 

Yet discontent had seldom cross'd his soul; 
Though smaU his prospects, hope inspired the 

whole. 
And even at this age he would indite 
Some soft eflhsions, yielding him delight, 
That chased away the sorrows of his breast. 
While others crept imthinkingly to rest, 
And every ray of happiness to come 
Were chiefly centred in his getting home. 

Home, aU endearing haven to the young! 
Thy accent melts like honey on the tongue — 
The weary exile wandering far away 
Through tears looks hack— the schoolboy at his 

play 
Reckons his dearest joys at Christmas times. 
When by his friends his village belfry rings — 
The youthful mariner, afar at sea. 
Looks to his ship, but always thinks of thee — 
The distant lover, gazing on the skies, 
Hopes tha^ the moon is seen by brighter eyes! 
He had an aged aunt, who loved him dear. 
Of mind enlighten'd, happy, and sincere. 
Who sung him lays of olden times so sweet 
That he was charm'd with all she would repeat, 
And in her room at eve he long'd to stay, 
Sorry the moments pass'd so fleet away. 

This aged lady easily could trace. 

For many generations back, her rac&— 

Had been brought up comparatively well, 

And own'd the goodly house where she did dwell. 

Besides this house some property she had. 

That served her wants, and kept her neatly clad, 

Had friends of consequence in wealth and flime, 

That now and then upon a visit came, — 

And in her heart there dwelt perpetual peace, 

A Christian spirit, always on increase! 

Not modeU'd in severity and woe; 

Not wordy goodness — ^that desire of show — 

Not melancholy, sombreness, and stufl^ 

That never was religion; but enough! 

She was a cheerfhl and a good old woman. 

And to our youthAil poet seem*d unconunon. 

o 
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The house, as I have said, was very good, 
Some lorely trees behind it closely stood; 
Up stairs old remnaDts, ancient and decay'd. 
In forniture and dresses, were displayed, 
Obsolete fkshions, shoes and pattens lay — 
Ladies were patten*d in her early day- 
Old spinnets, spinning-wheels, earrings, and 

gear, 
That made the place quite haunted-like appear. 

No man e'er felt love's passion mor^ severe, 
And none e*er breathed a fondness more sincere; 
No man e'er wish'd to tell the gentle maid 
So anxiously, yet was so much afraid ; 
Full many schemes pa8s*d rapid through his mind 
By which to learn if she were also kind ; 
He dreaded, too^ the prospects of his life. 
Even were she willing to become his wife; 
Had seen so many fail in the attempt 
To keep appearance up, he kept exempt ; 
Had seen sweet love decay just like a flower 
Transplanted in some hot meridian hour; 
These and a thousand unions of pretence, 
Made him keep single, like a man of sense I 

He said — the maid I love is she whose mind 
Is gentle, prudent, and sincerely kind, — 
Whose life is always constancy and love, — 
Whose modest eye is never prone to rove, — 
Whose equal conscience is serenely right, — 
Whose breast is free of jealousy and spite, — 
Whose thoughts are not too much of the ideal, — 
Whose feelings, though acute, are always reaU — 
Whose judgment in advance is of her years, — 
Whose genuine sense in every act appears, — 
Whose cautious tongue from slandering is free, — 
Whose soul despises all iniquity, — 
Whose face is lighted with a graceful smile,-- 
Whose conduct is incapable of guile, — 
Whose ready laugh is not the laugh of folly, — 
Whose manner is untouched by melancholy, — 
Whose chiefest joy is in lier neighbour's weal, — 
Whose tender heart reciprocal can feel, — 
Whose hopes are always longing for the best, — 
Whose wishes ore but simple in request, — 
Who knows herself— a knowledge too uncom- 
mon! 
And ne'er forgets the character of Woman. 

Caution is, then, a necessary rule 
For men of sense, but chiefly for the fool! 
Know ye not this — ye unreflecting race^ 
What daily passes 'fore your very face: 



Man raises structures so sublimely grand. 
That, set in motion by his artM hand, 
We stand agliast, so potent is their might, 
To gaze thereon with wonder and delight. 
Know ye not this, — ^the time is not tdax 
When these shall teach you what mere tods ye 

are; 
These vast machines, for selflsh interest made, 
Shall soon annihilate each honest trade, — 
Shall do the work of millions ; as for you. 
Ye then may have no calling to pursue. 
A few can guide where thousands toil'd before. 
And leave you standing idle at your door. 
Have ye not seen it? Will ye never see 
What ye are now, and what ye soon must be. 
What time each nation imitates your rules, 
And leaves you staring like a crowd of fools? 
And will ye rush to matrimonial care. 
As if your ofispring could survive on air? 
Think as you will — ^laugh, if ye have the mind — 
Once more I tell you, ye are worse than blind. 

How many rush into this unknown state 
Is past the power of mortal to relate. 
Without one thought of what they mean to do, 
Or even an occupation to pursue. 
Delusive madness could no further go^ 
And nothing can engender greater woe. 
Than unprepared, untaught, unthinking men. 
To do what they can ne'er undo again. 
Sane men ne'er leap into a dangerous stream. 
Regardless whether they may sink or swim; 
Nor do they force their fingers in the flame 
In hopes to be uninjured by the same; 
Nor do they nurse a serpent in their breast, 
To put its rankerous poison to the test. 
Can power and wisdom, then, invent no rules 
To check the frenzy of such daring fools? 
And must the world with paupers eveiywhere 
Be cramm'd, because they double their despair? 
Go to the crowded cities, learn and read 
The desperate lives these abject mortala lead; 
Tigers disputing savage in their den 
Are not more rabid than these wretched men! 
Where is the love one would suppose they had ? 
There was but lust — that passion that runs 

mad! 
Disease and fiunine flll each dark abode. 
Without even trust in mankind or in God! 

Whence comes all this distress? We know it 
well; 
From drunkenness— that vice which peoples hell! 
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Which has debased the world. Man firom the 

flnt 
Has hy this sin heen more intenaely cun'd. 
List to such beings on the streets at ni^t— 
Their oaths, their tows, their prowess, and their 

spite; 
Toa 'd think they'd ziral Cesar, and subdue 
The worid, and hare too little work to do. 
Poor, tame, dry things I the morning comes again. 
And brings bnt imbecility and pain; 
Mere wretches who can scarcely win their bread, 
And own no spot of earth on which they tread, 
Ke^ecting all that might their wants supply — 
How dare they look prophetic on the sky? 
The best reform I offer to such elyes 
Is to reform their fkmilies and themselves t 

How delicate is fragile woman's fame ; 
The slii^test error turns her worth to shame. 
Purer than snow her character should be — 
From eyeiy taint, even of suspicion, free. 
In man his many faults are soon forgot, 
The least of which her loveliness w6uld spot; 
Yet bow unguarded, how devoid of care 
She often proves; how open to each snare; 
Thinks new eigoyments coming ne'er can pall, 
Yet oft love's short parenthesis is alL 

Oft has he then rehearsed with innate bliss 
Such strains on woman's loveliness as this, 
With thoughts mysterious in their varied strains, 
like firozen dreams upon the window-panes! 
When man in Eden first conversed with God, 
And holy angels through the garden trod ; 
When all command was to his greatness given 
O'er all on earth and 'neath the vault of heaven ; 
When joys of every nature, every kind, 
Were placed around him to inspire his mind. 
Yet Qod, to whom the secret heart is known, 
Dedaxed him stQl unblest if left alonet 

Then woman, lovely woman I smiled on man. 
And then his sweet companionship began ; 
Then angels lost their radiance by her side. 
Monsters grew tame, and minstrel-birds in pride 
Song new created anthems in her praise. 
And charmed the ear of nature with their lays. 
Whilst Adam, lost in wondrous love, adored — 
Look'dnp to heaven, and cried, my LordI my 
Loid! 

Our poet often wander'd 'mong the hills, 
Where nature speaks in music ftom her rills ! 



Where cascades dash, where peaks sublimely 

high 
Lie wrapt in fleecy douds that saunter by! 
Strengthen'd his lyre, wrote songs in Scotia's praise 
And flll'd a portly manuscript with lays. 

There's nothing wrong in nature; all things 
tend 
From the beginning to their secret end I 
Poor artifice and etiqnette but school 
Into obedience eveiy verdant fool. 
Pity that fools should be the teachers, then. 
Because they are but baby-toys to men. 
And artifice and etiquette, when seen, 
Show the professor most profoundly green I 

Give me a touch of nature, 'twill impart 
A thousand pleasures to the genuine heart; 
Bough in its garb and humble in its mien. 
At once to all its truth is felt and seeni 
In every heart truth lies conceal'd ; but power 
And interest too often blight its fiower : 
Tis when with some dear confident alone 
Truth is ezpress'd and artifice o'erthrownl 

But fi)r his heat of poesy and heart, 
And music, imadom'd by teacher's art — 
No marvel that he early learnt to sing ; 
He came into the world in joyous spring! 
Not when exhausted nature dies away, 
And falling leaves foretell the year's decay; 
Not in the sweet efi\ilgence and the bloom 
Of shrubs and fiowers and blossoms in perfhme ; 
But after dreaxy winter had just fled. 
And nature rises fresh, as fh>m the dead! 
Tis also at this time the happy thrush 
First opes its tuneftil carols on the bush. 
The cooing ring-dove, on the budding larch. 
Is heard once more to herald in sweet March. 
Those birds that shunn'd the cold winds of the 

north. 
From other climates now come gladly forth; 
The tiny flsh, benumb'd within the stream, 
Awake again to Sol's reviving beam ; 
The bees, and varied insects, seek again 
The primrose and the cowslip on the plain ;^ 
The butterfly begins to get its wings. 
And equinox the winter's requiem sings! 

O, Poesy I sweet manna of the mind I 
Dropt down like dew in deserts ! ever kind 
And soothing distillation fh)m above. 
Thy voice is music, and thy spirit, love! 
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Essence of thought most pure — nature's sweet 

voice — 
Fond nurse of truth, which makes the soul re- 
joice — 
Inspiring draught from youtlifhl Hebe's um, 
01 let me fondly with thy fervour hum ! 
Teach me thy mighty secrets^to relate — 
Makejne intensely feel that thou art great ! 
Immortal gift, transcending worlds hy for. 
Before, and destined to outlive, each star! 
Refining influencelto mankind given 
As a foretaste of all-enduring heaven! — 
Through.,thee we.tru]y.see.thesheauteou8 spring, 
Through thee we hear the woodland minstxels 

sing, 
Through thee new light illuminates'the eyes, 
Through thee we read the wonders of the skies, 
Through thee we feel aright for other's woes. 
Thy tenderness such sympathy bestows j^- 
In hope or joy, despondency or grief, 
Thou art the surest medium of relief I 
For what is poesy? What can it be. 
But a diffusion of the Deity! 

Ko man can be a poet by desire, 
Deep in his soul must bum the Olympian fire! 
Soft in emotions, tender in his heart, 
Warm in affection, unallied to art; 
Not the mere slave of searching for a rhyme 
To make his subject-matter sweetly chime. 
But cfaaiged with fond idea *yond control, 
That pours like living lava o*er his soul! 
Whether in silent sorrow for the poor 
That come in age and sickness to his door. 
Or 'mid those scenes sublime where all is gay. 
And sea and sunshine gambol on the way — 
Whether in sacred fane, or festal hall. 
Where beauty sits in splendour round the wall, 
Or, 'mid soft music's sweet, enticing swell. 
Or sparkling lakes, where naiads seem to dwell; 
First let the spirit of the theme inspire 
Before his living fingers touch the lyre; 
Then shall be pen enduring strains of love. 
Such as the unseen angels may approve ! 

As for the world, twelve classes but control 
Its mighty mass, and constitute the whole — 
The rich, the poor, the miser, the spendthrift. 
The unfeeling, who ne'er gave his friend a lift, 
The wise, the foolish, and the arrant knave, 
The tyrant, and the coward, who 's a slave — 
The titled men who guide the helm of state, 
And the ambitious, striving to be great — 



Each has his way of working oat his will, 
But twelve great classes are the world still! 

The world is, then, a great machine; each class 
Performs an office in the ponderous mass ; 
And there are fools, and so those fools will bray. 
And have a thousand i>altry things to say, — 
This being their part, they wonder men would 

write. 
Losing their time by day, and sleep by night; 
Yet he, of whom this story I unfold. 
Had been as poor, and been in age as old. 
Had he not used those hours to ease his mind. 
But ate and drank and slept — ^like most mankinds 

All men are varied as their features are^ 
And hold in weary life some inward war; 
The very laws and strictures on mankind 
Meet in their devious ways the devious mind. 
And every sect, which vilest nonsense breeds. 
Thinks all the other sects wrong in their creeds ; 
So if my Muse holds gently up to shame 
Some vulgar errors, making truth my aim — ^ 
These can interpret as it suits them best, 
And taking all the praise, leave me the rest! 

But to proceed, as now the subject claims^ 
There is a ponderous city on the Thames ; 
Thither he went — 'twas then a journey long — 
To live on fame, on fortune, or on song; 
Moved in the massy wilderness awhile 
'Mid all its fiishion, gaiety, and guile; — 
Saw sights and scenes that fiU'd him with surprise. 
And open'd very wide his mental eyes — 
Kings, dukes, and squires, all vying to be great, 
With men dress'd up like parrots at each gate — 
Legions of high-plumed followers of 
Myriads of coaches, cabriolets, and 
Riphes and grandeur, poverty and strife — 
The heterogeneous particles of life! 
Wailing and joy, hypocrisy and pride. 
And all the filth that swells the human tide. 

Alas! how small he felt *mong such a mass, — 
A poor, young poet of the humble class. 
Without the power of wealth to buy a name, 
Or feed expensive critics to get fame. 
Like Niagara's fall the streets reboux^d 
With one unending, inharmonious sound; 
Paths crowded, too, with strangers who had birth 
In every comer of the way-ward earth. 
The strife of mites in a decaying cheese 
Less anxious and devouring far than thoM*! 
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Tfras at a time, the grandest ever earth 
Had known since out of chaos she had birth! 
What time the chie&st soTereigns of the worid 
Had come with gorgeous panoply unfurrd. 
Or sent forth their vioe-regals in their name, 
To represent their monarchy and fiune. 
All Tying in their costliest costumes, 
Layishly clad in diamonds, swords, and plumes, 
Empurpled and embroider'd, starr'd and glaived, 
And rich in crests from victory's glory saved. 
The Teiy steeds caparison'd and gay, 

. With ribbon'd manes that made a great display I 
The buckles on their harness solid gold. 
Chaste in design and all of sculpture bold ; 

I Fringes and trappings amply hanging round, 

I With silver clasps and silken bouquets bound ; 

■ Their slaves completely clad in sparkling lace, 
With curling wigs, that graced each ruby face; 
fiU^li-feather'd caps and hats of evexy shape, 
At which the vulgar people stare and gape! 
While vain out-riders foUow'd in the van. 
To prove the glorious greatness of each man. 

O, what a sights the coronation day— 
I almost pause and dash my pen away ! 
I almost pause lest sneering men should say, 
Tis hat ideal to support my lay. 
What mortal can describe to meaner eye 
The endless stream of grandeur rushing by? 
Then house-tops, windows, balconies, and stalls, 
Were throng'd so dense, one marvell'd how the 

walls 
Could e'er support a living mass so great. 
And trembled for the millions' perilous fate; 
While solid walls of flesh lined every street 
So doee one scarce had room to plant his feet, 
And loud huzzas and banners waving gay 
Aided this indescribable display! 

O, what a scene was the old abbey then, 
Not only dazzling with such gallant men. 
But throng'd with all their ladies, plumaged 

I high, 

1 With coronets bespangled like the sky ! 

And then the decorations of each aisle, — 
I The massive sculpture of the sacred pilv, — 

The swelling organ's solemn, trembling voice— 
, Repeating every powerful cadence twice; — 
• The Queen, in midst, enthroned beside her crown, 
And all the beauteous faces looking down! — 
The faint sun streaming through each arch 

above- 
Like an enchanted palace rear'd to love ! 



We leave this splendour. To the streets again 
We wander forth— although with anxious pain : 
Whilst walking to and fro, like a lost child, 
A fhendly fkce upon him courteous smiled. 
Friendship we long have reckon'd second love^ 
A sort of hallow'd feeling fh>m above; 
We mean not that poor flattery and art 
That meets the ear, but never meets the heart — 
But that • tried kindness that can think and 

please. 
When a poor fellow is but ill at ei&se, — 
Will give assistance sooner than you ask, 
And feels a pleasure to perform the task; 
But when abroad 'mong strangers 'tis so dear 
You cannot well restrain the felling tear! 
And then he penn'd so much for love and fame. 
That money was but known to him by name; 
Thus soon his little stock was drained away. 
Until he found him minus all one day. 

Yet London — as a city — has no wit. 
And but for strangers never could be fit 
To hold its sway an hour. The world around 
Pours in its men of judgment most profound. 
With ail its theatres of varied cast, 
It could not for a longer period last. 
What were its scenes, its gardens, and its balls, 
Its concert-rooms, divans, and picture-halls, 
Where pleasure opens up its varied store, 
And cries aloud in madness still for more! 
Even Ireland, now with beggars over-nm. 
Shivering through rags, is full of wit and pun. 
Its very beggars utter better things 
Than e'er escaped the lips of English kings; 
And France with all its frippery andyrooos, 
Will sometimes on imagination draw; 
And ScotUind— sleek and sauntering in its way- 
Will have some sly and serious joke to say; 
But Thames-bom men, I name it withoitt fear — 
Will make one phrase of slang outlive a year. 

So, for a moral, guide my tmthftil pen, 
O, faithful Muse! and speak to all young men; 
Nor let the pearls, dropt, sink in the deep. 
That those may wake in affcer days to weep. 
When ye are happy with your friends at home. 
Be not too over-anxious to roam; 
At least be sure what ye intend to do 
Before ye would a London life pursue. 
And do not over-rate your pen and powen 
Of poesy, so sweet for leisure hours! 
A name is 111 to win, but really there 
I would instruct you with a fether's care 
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To study, ponder, read, and oft pursue 
The closest study, long before ye do 
Let Tanity, or praise, or weak desire, 
Bum up your soul with hope's derouring fire! 

Never speak truth— it is not understood! 
At least the wisest oft conceive it rude. 
I've tried the best-tried men, and even they 
Do not appreciate truth in every way. 
If you but touch a pr^udice they hold. 
Your whole deductions seem supremely cold; 
And yet they talk of truth, and love it too ; 
But there is one thing you must keep in view — 
Not to assail by personal remark, 
Nor stab your friend in anger or the dark; 
Tell all, be fearless, do it in their sight, 
But first be sure your rhetoric is right; 
Speak not in malice, but in purest love, 
Fond and forgiving as the God above! 
Do it for good, if e*er 'tis done at all— 
Nor for a passive argument or brawL 
If any rule I mention you neglect, 
*Tis but too clear what you may soon expect ; 
Yet do not do it if you cannot win 
A man from error, prejudice, or sin. 
You only cast your pearls to the swine, 
And do the act, perhaps, at the wrong time : 
If you are poor, restrain your wayward tongue; 
Truth comes but feebly from the poor and young ! 

Yet truth 's the power of reason in its prime; 
Without its aid my writing were a crime. 
Tis poesy that sweetens MSb bSelowI 
We own it in our joy and in our woe, — 
We view it in the sweet and prattling child, — 
We see it in the mother's eye most mild, — 
We feel it among trees and fragrant bowers, — 
We see it in the ever-varying flowers, — 
We mark it in the skies, when every star 
Seems playing round the moon's unhamess'dcar, — 
We view it on the ocean's shiny breast, 
When wind and waves partake unconscious rest. 
When friends return, when birds begin to sing, 
When woods are yellow with the buds of spring, 
When errors ore forgotten, and sgain 
We meet with those whose distance gave us pain. 
All that is good and lovely upon earth, 
la truth and poesy alone have birth; 
Then do not now despise the poet's art ; 
It rolls in love and glory from the heart I 

Truth was his fort ! therefore he wrote in truth ; ' 
It gave no trouble, and bis lines were smooth: 



'TIS yet the backbone of the human race, 
Thou^ trick and fkshion oft its power displace. 
'niere*s truth in life, *there 's truth in Christian 

faith- 
Fashion and fklsehood fly the bed of death— 
And God is truth I So, in his image made, 
Truth never can the poorest man degrade. 
Yet people wonder when they find thee fisuned 
For any act of oonmion feeling named ; 
In leaving halls of grandeur and their joys 
To be amused with children, or with toys — 
'TIS just the great in mind who comprehend 
The fiicts of life, and see their secret end; — 
The sweet retirement 'mong fkir lakes or flowers, 
Where merry larks ascend through dewy showers. 
All that is genuine, be it small or great. 
Is the reward of genius and its fate; 
No payment that the hand of man can give^ 
Could make it for a meaner motive live I 



I knew a man, but will not breathe his 
For 'tis my rule to hold up none to shame — 
Who had amass'd a fortune by his trade, 
Through three keen generations cautious made, — 
Who promised his relations, when he died. 
To do them good — O, ostentatious pride! 
Though they were needftil, kind to him in life, 
And though he had no fiunily, no wife, 
Cheated them all for one poor hour of fame — 
To raise an institution to his name. 
For whom? for strangers, or degenerate knaves 1 
This is the way fools fill unhallowed graves! 
Mark it^ ye living worthies who are rich, 
And wish, for some false monument, a niche — 
That living hearts can give you nobler praise 
Than any work the hand of man can raise! 
With such, the widow, orphnn, and old age 
Can carve your name on life's enduring page. 
While God above approves of what we say; 
Look to the truth, nor heed how asses bray — 
To what poor ends were all your acts and care, 
If only knaves and strangers were to share. 
Why will ye struggle on in trade and strilb 
To end at last so meaningless your life? 

Tis by comparison all things are known. 
By that we judge, we feel, we think alone ; — 
In heat, in cold, in happiness, in strife. 
This is the regulator of our life ; — 
In joy or sorrow, or in good or ill. 
By this same method we are guided still. 
One flower excels another, so does man, 
Therefore, again, we make this rule our plan; 
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So Gorenunent puts taxes on mankind ; 
So do we estimate the human mind ; 
So do we know the bondman and the fxeOf 
And eyen reckon Christian charity ! 
'Tia by oompariuM>n we live and more^ 
If an exception, 'tia alone in level 

So^ by comparing what he late had been, 
He said 'twould do him good a change of scene, 
And being tired of strangers and their art — 
Where all young authors play a second part! 
And fiirther, having relatiyee at home^ 
Wishing intensely that he*d only oome, 
Anxious to see his cheerful face again — 
Whoee absence was a source to them of pain — 
He bundled up with heart not all at ease, 
on the wide and weltering seas. 



How fiur the ocean when becalm'd in smiles! 
The heart most timid to its breast it wiles ; 
Tet when a few short leagues away from shore, 
Hie waves may swell, the winds tempestuous 

roar; 
Terrific hurricanes sweep through the sky, 
lake fiiul, destroying spirits rushing by. 
Tossing the bark upon the yawning waves, 
That open eveiywhere dark, lethean graves! 

Such was his lot: rent by the fiirious wind, 
The broad sails flew in tatters fkr behind, 
Rattling like thunder. Bed clouds gathered round, 
Burst with electric shock and deafening sound! 
O'er mountain-waves the bark roU'd dark and 

high. 
As if 'twould dip its main-mast in the sky. 
Then sink again to cavern's deep abyss, 
With hideous sound like fiendish serpents' hiss! 
The hail descended, stays and chains gave way, 
Hie masts and yards now creaking over-lay; — 
The helm lost power, each cUn^^ng to the wreck 
Grasp'd with a desperate energy the deck. 
0)i! 'tis an awful thing such sight to see — 
The proudest praying on his bended knee— 
The screams of women and the cries of men. 
Who scarcely hope to see the land again^ 
The dread confusion and the wild despair — 
Bursting of hearts and tearing of the hair- 
Clinging of friends to others in their woe — 
Murmurs of drowning victims heard below — 
Temr and desolation sweeping by — 
Wild looks that stare out madness in the eye; 
But let me pauses the picture is too sad. 
And waking recollections make us mad! 



Suffice to say they reach'd the longed-for strand. 
At least he did — and trod his native land. 

Among the hills 'tis beautiful to see 
The lambkins sporting lightly o'er the lea — 
The stately steeds yoked graceful in the plough ; 
The husbandman with bonnet on his brow — 
The sower, with his white sheet at his side. 
Throwing his hopeful seed with manly stride- 
Hie noon-day sun ascending warm and bright — 
The heath-dad rocks on every sloping height — 
The dashing streams that leap in mirth along. 
Where pretty nulk-maids chaunt their rural 

song;— 
The lowing herd, the neighing of the steed — 
The homely joys, that city charms exceed — 
The germing crops, so tender and so green — 
The flowers that blush by rivulets half seen — 
The mountain-daisy in its fhll perfume — 
The primrose, cowslip, and the yellow broom— 
The wholesome zephyrs felt in every glade — 
The cavem'd glens, the bowers by nature made— 
The song of birds, the murmur of the bees— 
The sweet returning leaves on varied trees; 
All these inspire the mind with latent joy. 
And make a man as cheerfhl as a boy! 

These are the charms that soothe a poet's mind. 
But, ah! too soon we leave their bliss behind! 
For even poets cannot live on love, 
No more than warbling minstrels of the grove. 
So, wandering to a city long since left, 
He found him scarcely of a friend bereft; 
Bought a deceased man's stock at double pricey 
Either by haste, or very ill advice, 
A thing that he repented only once. 
And wondered he had been so great a dunce! 

In sooth, it is a very curious thing — 
Even firom the peasant upwards to the king! 
How long we err, though by experience taught — 
That genuine wisdom all so dearly bought ! 
One would suppose that fkUures in the past 
Would in the memory so deeply last. 
That taking warnings from defeated hope. 
We could no longer in the darkness grope ; 
But, no; at every step in life we take 
We seem asleep, and but too late awake ; 
And thus another error to the rest 
Was added, and perhaps one not the bestl 

But being saddled, 'tis not quite the ttdng 
At once to wince and oflf the burthen fling^. 
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In looking round the world upon mankind 
Few in their proper place we really find ! 
We see poor, tottering persons at their plough, 
Scarce fit to drive a needle well ; and now 
We find coarse, raw-boned men driving a quill, 
Who might the most laborious office fill; — 
Now puny officers, whose very swords 
Are nearly their whole length, which ill accords ! 
We find lean misers with a million pounds, 
And wise men taking charge of madmen's hounds I 
We see industrious families still poor. 
While dolts and dunces wondrous wealth secure. 
With countless other things that breed surprise — 
Such as the good go down, the wicked rise. 
In fiict, in every sphere and every trade — 
Beflecting well, it truly might be said, 
Creation's wheels but move the contrar' way. 
Wise men being mute alone, while asses bray! 
So, if our author dropt in the wrong place. 
His plan was just to act with better grace! 

He took a remnant of a house which stood 
'Midst garden-ground surrounded by a wood, — 
A place that once had brought a treble price 
In former times, when every thing was nice. 
It was romantic, and in summer hours 
There rose a goodly germ of cheerful flowers; 
Bright daffodils, and trees with soften'd shade, 
A very sweet poetic mansion made. 

Around this place, the greatest of the town 
Their splendid mansions 8^)eedily put down. 
Yet all their grandeur to our poet's eye 
Could not his rural domicile outvie! 
Crescents and terraces, and streets and rows, 
In beauteous structures, do the same compose; 
Their gardens and their trees are well laid out, 
But then the neighbours see all round about. 

But he could wander round and round unseen. 
Or lie at f ull-length'd ease upon his green — 
Puff his Havanna, read his book at ease, 
Or have seclusion plentiAil to please; — 
Walk, when inspired, to cogitate a theme, 
And to no vulgar eye absurdly seem; — 
Work in the garden in a meaner coat. 
And do all things that etiquette could not. 
While windows fW>m the others look'd like spies — 
Sometimes seen through by bright and prying 
eyes! 

Here oft at sunny eve within a bower. 
Shaded by shrubs all beautiful in flower — 



W^hen compeers came he'd take a table out, 

And send the social alcohol about. 

To men who live within a busy town 

They feel thrice blest in such a place set down; 

The fi-esh, salubrious, highly-perfamed air 

Stealing through flowers that look enticing fair — 

The towering trees around; the currants red — 

The vaiying tints of July overhead — 

The grass most green, the ground all rich in 

crop. 
Inspire the soul and wake reviving hope — 
The world shut out, the cares of business by — 
The glance of friendship beaming in each eye — 
The song, the toast, the sallies of good wit — 
The bees and birds all busy where ye ait — 
The setting sun descending in the sky — 
The distant sounds of waters rushing by, 
All these fill up the happy cup of life, 
And make a man fbi^t his wrongs and strife! 

O love of power! desire to have a name, 
And hang like vermin on the skirts of fiune! 
See every place that leads to civic rule 
So sought and hunted down by every fool; 
Nothing save honour ofier'd them for pay, 
If secret, selfish profit has no sway — 
Nothing but blame at the first weak attempt. 
Even family and person not exempt! 
But where 's the honour if the place be fill*d 
By ignorance, hot-headed and self-will'd? 
Many can mark with deadly thought the hour 
That first secured them in a place of power! 

Those whims and whams that oft perplex the 
rich. 
And keep their feelings in perpetual itch, — 
Those hours of ennui and of lassitude 
Spent without rest or comfort, drink or food, 
When pleasures of the finest seem to pall. 
And pamper'd creatures scarce can live at all— 
When no new joy appears in prospect nigh 
To feast the appetite or charm the eye— 
When fractious temper and imagined pain 
Act naturally on the injured brain. 
And want of actual trouble and' of care 
Make them as foolish as spoiled children are — 
A whip, work, or starvation soon would cure 
Things that he needed not, still being poor. 

Ah! never think while *midst a city's guile^ 
'Mid festive hall, or beauty's borrowed smiley 
Amid the circling dance of love and joy — 
That proper hearts have nothing to annoy. 
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A thouMod times Tetorning home at night 
From soenea of fashion and inperh delight, 
He often to himself would sighing say — 
Where are those friends who lately were so gay? 
Then tnith and nature with suhlime control 
Would rush in silent sorrow o'er his soul; 
In looking iig, perhaps the studded skies 
Rememher'd him of many hrilliant eyes, 
Long dlmm'd by death, who had his fkvouiites 

been. 
And wander with him many a summer scene. 
Bat an these came with more than double sway, 
As the fleet bark that bore him pass'd away. 

Whether he made the most of youth or not 
We cannot say; each has his arduous lot — 
No doubt his acts were all meant for the best, 
Thou^ frequently they would not stand the test. 
One thing is clear, lie nerer spent a day 
In idleness, but always toil'd away — 
If out on pleasure, he was busy then 
In noting down new subjects for his pen. 
He mi^t have done much better, but of course 
He mi|^t haye also done a great deal worse. 

» 

No doubt a few strange scenes do not appear, 
Because they would be out of place, if here; 
While countless curious trifles are forgot 
That daily fidl to man's uncertain lot. 
Some might have had their interest, but still 
Beflccting taste must orer-rule the will ; 
Critics will say that far too much is told, 
And play their one-string'd yiol, as of old. 

All the advices that a Ibol could get 
From other fools, his wearied ears haye met— 
All the old stereotypes of mother^lore^ 
That he had heard ten thousand times before. 
And spoken, too, with earnest, solemn tone. 
As if new ooin'd and for the first time known. 
But if such persons when they meet a man 
Would take this genuine lesson as their plan — 
Not to torment themselves by talking stufl^ 
But mind their own afiairs — ^Which are enough — 
Not to expose their ignorance and pride 
By mounting on a horse they cannot ride, 



As there is nothing cheap as pr^udlce 
And lot of useless commonplace advice! 

Thus, as he wander'd much among mankind, 
He often met with many a curious mind — 
With madden'd authors, wonder-working men I 
A few of which believ'd that by their pen 
They'd civilize the world, and by one book 
FUl it with one opinion and one look; 
Met one who laugh'd at Chaucer— who was fit, 
He said, to take the shine off Shakspere yet; — 
Who sneer'd at Campbell, 'cause he once had 

said, 
"Your fort's not poetry. Pray, what's your 

trade?" 
And being told he manufibctured ink, 
He touch'd his shoulder, and he said — "I think 
You should go home and make the fluid yet, 
And let those use it who have brains and'wit." 

But poets are a very curious race. 
When once let loose out of their business-place; 
No dog that long has suflfer'd in the chain 
Can sport and bound so merry o'er the plain. 
Nor taste the joys of freedom with such zest 
As that which charms the warm romantic breast^ 
And hills and dells and woods and fairy streams 
Are ever in their day and midnight dreams I 

So to the hills our bard soon hied away, 
In hope to write some never-dying lay; 
Sought a lone dwelling from the world apart, 
Where he might empty out his brimfhl heart, 
And from his predecessors take this hint — 
A book's no book except there's something in't. 



Whether alive or dead, a secret ii 
But then that 's no one's business, saving his; 
For being single, out of debt and love, 
Where'er he wish'd he had a right to rove. 
He sigh'd for solitude, thus to review 
His bygone years, and learn what next to do ; 
And, through experience, rival his compeers 
With strains of truth even fit for regal ears; 
To raise his name above the critics' scorn. 
And show the woiid that such a man was bom I 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 



"'Vebitas' 18 but the one title of this remarkable production. Its second 
title IS explanatory— namely, 'being the biography of a poet, in which is por- 
trayed the manners of those among whom he moved, with incidental descriptions 
of sense and scenery, forming a text-book on many matters of importance con- 
oeming the world we live in/ Who this poet is w«, at least, can be at no loss to 
know, as we here reoognise one or two passages, incorporated in the poem, which 
have already appeared in our pages, with the poet's name. The idea is a good 
one, and it has been worked out deftly and well. The author is no new hand, 
and, when he likes, he can throw off a poem or a song, the latter, especially, of a 
very superior kind, indeed. We admire the fervour of his genius, the boldness of 
his conceptions, and, in this particular poem, the pungency of his satire. ' Veritas * 
is one of the most original pieces that has appeared of late years as an entire poem. 
It contains passages of great beauty and power, and is, above all, a readable and 
instructive production. In some respects it is unequal in its tone, as well as in 
its flights; but this, the preface says, was intended, 'as it does not represent one 
feature in life, but many; and as life is unequal, so must the writing be* — a very 
original reason certainly for the author's digressions, and occasional lapses from 
the lofty and sublime down to the free and familiar. Truth is the dhieot of the 
poem, and the truth is stated boldly, and at the same time with good discretion. 
There is much sound sense in many of the author's reflections, which is a thing 
oflener found, like truth, at the bottom of a draw-well than in the insipid produc- 
tions of most of the minor poets of the dhy "—Tait'a Magazine^ June, 1M9. 

" An air of mysterious familiarity invests this satirical poem, which, if it falls 
short of the exciting interest of the subu'ects in the 'Modem Timon' and 'King 
Arthur,' will be found to possess a strange attractiveness in the blunt simplicity 
of its narrative, and the passing touches that 

* Paint the nuumen living is tbey riie.' 

We have no doubt that this poem, the sheets of which have fallen into our 
hands, is what it affects to be— the biography of a poet. The very dedication to 
Thomas Carlyle, the Hero- Worshipper, seems to vouch its authenticity."— ite% 
Mail, 1849. 

"Our limited space forbids us from borrowing fUrther fh>m this pleasant 
volume. It is the record of a poet's life, not preposterous in a worldly sense, but 
tall of an enjoying spirit— resenting affronts with a pen of vigorous satire, but 
grateful for manly kindnessess, and never more practical than when painting the 
true and beautiful in outward nature or in the heart. That the writer exhibits a 
genial consciousness of his own powers will not be regarded as a defect by those 
who reflect how continually that consciousness has sustained him under all 
wrongs and reverses, and enabled him in this little work— fUl as it is of instruc- 
tive experiences and bold touches of truth.'* — Okuffow OUiien, 

" This is a production of considerable merit. It is, we understand, by the 
accomplished author of ' Silent Love ;' and although deficient of the high consecu- 
tive feeling which pervades that celebrated production, it is, we think, well 
calculated to enhance the author's fame as a poeV—JSaturdajf Evening PotU 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION OF 

33ItnlniR»: or, ^ Sbetonb Sbenft XUsttotett anb ?tot. 



Ponr It •daowleAfed hf an oommeDtetozB to be a mora pan ■nd ualracBal «pr ort on of the tfnflflnflw of bmiuni 
natnra tluun proee^ Wben Gop flnt qpeke to man, it wm in tlie langnefo <^ Poetiy he was pleued to make Hie 
mextliig will known, end when the propheti of old rerealed ftatority, thnmgfa holy f^q^i-wHim, the wme ennobling 
•ntlment aeemed elone Boffldent to embody those lerdetlonB meant to enlighten poetertty I— Indeed, the aool of 
man Is nerer touched by the Ure-ooal of sympathy, bat FoeCxy is the medimn thrcmgh whldi the skilful operator 
cObcts his greatest design. 

What era onr early reooUeetlons:— what our highest hopes, oor lowest ibarB:~what all the beantlea of natnro 
strewn annrnd ns? but Poetry I And yet there ara those, who imagine they flatter their own vanity by aflteting to 
dsny aU Ita Influenoes. 

Poetry ia said, howerer, to be a drug in the market, while, at the same time, erery one is annoying ns with long 
qnotatioDe fiom Its pages, and who would not consider himself Insnlted if he were told, that he was not deeply read 
In its maater-^lxtta? 

If Poetry then, bee drag— what shall we call Prose? The drag of drogsl My reason fbr saying so is, that the 
nearer poetry is related to prose, the greater drug it becomes, haying fewer flgnres of speech, less condensation and 
originality of thought, and also being destitute of the necessary altaulons to nature^ fhnn which alone the nneiminy 
psaxlB are to be gathered that should brilliantly adorn its impaadoned pagen 

Thna Poetry has crften snffered by the remarks of those who are generally pleased with prcee, if they only dls- 
cover votannes of anow-whtte paper blackened with dlflhse typography, while the same penoos, wlienjthey opeu]e 
Yotanne of poetry, expect to be immediately set on Are; forgetting that the want of electricity in themselves mey be 
the latent canse why they do not really Undlei 

In speaking thus of Prose, these remarks are strictly confined to the incalcalable number of goaiamer-web works 
of fiction, which serve no'other pozxKMe than to give young ladies an imperfect idea of human life! 

The present Poem is written on e deprivation, which the author has always deeply and sincerely deplored, and 
whidi rnnst have awakened in thousands a similar qrmpathy. He has ever considered the Dllnd, compassion's 
nearest friend! shut out from the external beauty of nature, groping in endleas night through a strange and nolqr 
worid, 

** AH dnD, and comfi>rtle98! " 

lUs attempt tortring the Blind Into more general notice haa given hfan much heartftlt pleasure, and he considers 
It a doty he owse to those soilbring so heavy a bereavement. If he can, therefbie, be so fkr sucoessftil as to render 
the reading of this Poem instnunental in drawing mors attention towards the Indigent Blind, he will r^oloe in the 
eflbtt, while he also hopes that the many descriptions given of nature will aflbrd pleaanie to the reader; but though 
sudk vast improvement has been made of late in the tuition of the Blind; to them, in many cases, this woric may be 
more the poetiy of Sight than of Blindness. 

If any Should ol^ect to the heroine being deprived of Sight— in the third part—let them remember that this 
aDowB ftiU scope to deeoribe no mean portion of the BBnd— thoaa who once ei^qyed the nqitaioaa perception of 
but do so no longer. 

**Tlotal edUpoe, nor ion nor moon, 
AU daik amid the bhae of soon 1 ** 

It Is hnmhly hoped, that even the hyper-crltlcal win be Just enoogh to confiBBB, that there Is ocaroely a spedea of 
on which this Poem does not touch; while the many yean of coRespondenee and conveiaatlon the author 
has had vrithsdentifie and learned men, and wUh the suffenra flrom occasional Blindness, such as the late novelist— 
Gelt, Ac, with whom he has often conversed on the subject— have enabled him to discover many qualttiss and sym- 
patldea of the Blind, which his InferiOT genius and observation might have overlooked. 

The author has no wish to extend his prefiuse, as the ooidous notes— descriptive and physiological— given to this 
Poem, appear In their proper places; he therefore sends forth his work Into the worid, trmting there may be derived 
from its perusal, at least, a portion of that pleasure which charmed him while eomposhig It 

LovDOV, August, 1839. 
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^linktss: 



OR, 



THE SECOND SENSE RESTORED AND LOST. 



Strgiiinent to ^art firiU 



** Why WM the dght 
To such A tender ball u the eye conAned— 
80 euy and eo obvious to be quenched-- 
And not, like feeling, through ell puts dUAised 
That she mi^^t look at will through ereiy pore?' 



Chaos sitting on his dark and solitary throne— God commanding the Light— Its birth— Its Influence 
on Darkness — Order in the heayens— Its first journey round the Earth— Resignation of Gloom 
—Sun's effect on Moon and Stars— The glory of Heaven proclaimed by Angels— Their Song of 
praise — Persecution of darkness till it found the eye of man — Lamentation of the blind — Effects of 
music on the blind— Acuteness of their ear— Perfection on the human body— Desire to behold 
light— Unsafe position of the blind in crowded cities— London— Blindness of Milton — Saul struck 
blind— Samson's eyes destroyed by the Philistines— Curing of the blind by Christ— The sun 
darkened at his death— Darlmess and crime allied— Elymas the sorcerer struck blind by Paul— 
The Sodomites assembled round Lot's house, struck blind by the angels— Effects of the absence 
and presence of light on the captiyes of the Bastile, &c. — Ingenuity of the blind — Their education 

— The blind warrior, Ziskfr— Appeal in behalf of the indigent blind— The great philanthropist, 
Howard— His Epitaph in St. Paul's Cathedral, London— Affection of the lower creation towards 
their blind — Prayers of the poor — Reflection on riches — The beneyolent rich — The hope denied 
the blind— The decay of sight by age— Different climates— Loss of yision— Reminiscences of former 
scenes— Description of external nature for the pleasure of the blind — Rural scenes in Scotland— 
Benlomond— West Highlands— Distance comparative blindness— Death of Byron-Effects of aifec- 
tionate language on ihe blind— Dream of the blind concerning nature — Sorrow at the disso- 
lution of the spell— Gratitude for attentions and tuition. 



^linhttss. 



PART FIRST. 



WozK black-wing'd Chaos sat on regal throne 
In solemn grandeur — silent and alone- 
God said — *'Let these bb Light I and forth it 
shone 
The new-bom spheres celestial anthems sung, 
Electric to empyrean realms they sprung; 



Bending the robes that wrapt primeval Night, 
And filled the vaulted Firmament with light ! 

Fix'd in the sky, dense vapour roU'd awaj. 
And then the Sun exulting said—'' *Tis Day!** 
The Moon and Stars, succeeding calm and bright. 
With virgin mildness, whispered — ^** It is Night!" 
The Hills and Valleys, bursting at his nod, 
Assumed their shapes, and own'd the power of 

God! 
The Worlds, before unform'd, rejoiced in births 
And one, in triumph, uttered — **I am Earth!** 
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How radiant was the joathful Sunbeam then, 
Thoni^ yet nnamiled on by the e jes of Men ; 
With Ti^id and refiUgent wings outspread 
It fled a&r— on ancient Gloom it cast 
I A fatal fleij raj— He died at last, 
I And round a wondrous world new lustre shed I 

Thtts Gloom resigned a world, resign'd a throne 
That long had been the mystic Monarch's own! 

Nor left one Heir on ocean or on earth. 
Save tiiose whose dark-soul*d passions often rise 
On threat'ning clouds, when stars dose their 
bright eyes, 

And Winds career, like M«nia/»ii in mirth! 
Thus did the King of Day pursue in might 

His glorious course, through realms, before un- 
known, 
Until ho met the gentle Queen of Night, 

And daim'd the heayen-bom Daughter as his 
own! 
And though she sometimes reils from him her 
lore, 

Conceals her restal-looks, her silrery smile, 
And to her axure palace fiur above 

Retires, and leaves her retinue awhile; 
Soon weary of her solitude, again 
She journeys fbrth to join her beauteous train ! 

Now glory lit the loftj halls of Heaven, 
And the round Earth lay rolling in the arms 

Of new-created Light, and thus were given 
To its young being — ^myriads of charms! 

Whiles on a cloud that skimm'd the viewless air, 
Bright AngeU flashed their snn-refiracting 
wings, 

And ravish'd with a sight so wondrous fair, 
Dropt music from their harps' celestial strings ! 

And, as above the warm joung World they stood, 
Swell'd out an holy Anthem to the praise 
Of Him, who rules in Righteousness always, 

As, in his Wisdom, He pronounced it — " Goon !" 

Thus Darkness, chased by Love and Light away, 
No shelter finding, i^wn'd and fled the Day; 
Sought the deep cavern, and the shadowy womb 
Of mighty Ocean, then the hallowed Tomb; 
But finding atill no home perennial there, 

Fled firantic onward; but at last, O God! 
Found the blanch'd Eyeball, and in dire despair 

Took up his sad, unchangeable abode! 

*" His sad abode!" the Blind may well reply, 
*^ Know ye the gloom of the opacous Eye? 



When shall I, like the Moon, come forth in might, 
To drink elysian draughts of holy light! 
What is the Sun?— I only feel his rays! 
What are the Stars, I hear my loved ones praise? 
And what is Heaven? — ^I hear you say 'tis Love, 
And that it bends with boundless ardi above. 
Alas ! I know no more. — Ye say the clouds 
Hang out like curtidns, or like fleecy shrouds, 
On the high breast of the celestial air— 
Like floating seas, or mountains high and fair. 
Te bid me gaze above. I gaze in vain. 
And feel the zephyrs, and the pearly rain. — 
What else? I know no more; yet toward the 

sky 
I roll in vain my restless, rayless eye; 
But idl is gloom — all aids my deep despair, 
For I behold no wonders mention'd there; 
These, these are lovely to illumined eyes; 
But, ah! they add new anguish to my sighs! 

''Ye, who are blest with soul-inspiring sight, 
Think on the mystery of perpetual night — 
Weep for the Blind, and let your soothing aid. 
By Heaven's sweet Goddess, Charity! be paid. 
The kindred voice of feeUng can impart 
A partial pleasure to our drooping heart; 
Like Music — ^that soft, honied thing of love! 
Which charms our ears like pardon from above! 

'* Celestial Music! essence of the spheres! 
Distill'd fSrom Heaven to ravish mortal ears! 
Extract refined fh>m Nature's bounteous soul. 
In love supreme thy halcyon numbers roll! 
Sweet universal language of the earth, 
Empowered to sadden or inspire with mirth! — 
Viewless alike to bright or blanched eyes — 
A pure, etherial spirit of the skies! 

** If aught existent can entrance our mind. 
And make the eyeless soul forget 'tis Blind; 
Tis thy soft charm, persuasive on the ear. 
That makes the atmosphere of midnight clear! 
Whether by golden lute, divinely played; 
Or in the lay of tender-breathing maid ; 
Whether in powerful cadence of the horn 
From sylvan uplands echoing soft at mom; 
Whether in Man's high-tutored, lordly voice, 
When thousands gaily gather to rejoice; 
Or in the solemn Organ's sacred strains 
When heard high-swelling through Cathedral 

fimes; 
Whether o'er tranquil waters, fiir remote, 
The dulcet sounds of unison may float; 




Or on the Yocal halls of flpace aboTe, 
Loud with one univenal song of Love — 
One truth we own m all thy modes of sound, 
A spell of marvellous magic round us bound! 

'* If orient shores should tempt our feet to stray. 
Where sultiy skies their blazoning beams display, 
A song of youth can call our spirit home, 
Howeyer far our weary footsteps roamt 

",The ear of Blindness is a second sight I 
A friendly sound inspires it with delight. 
A Yoice once heard, is like a friend once seen, 
Soon known again, though years should interrene; 
His footfall, features, height, and age are known, 
So keen has the auricular organ grown ; 
Yet think not four full Senses in their might, 
Can recompense the painful want of Sight I 

" So perflsct is the great machine of Man — 
So wondrous, and so intricate in plan; 
With all his thousand moring springs, so strange. 
He feels oppressed if one declares a change! 
But when the lattice of the soul is dim, 
Think on the shades that then encompass him; 
Fear reigns the trembling monarch of his bndn; 
01 what but loye can charm his innate pain? 

** Think on the breast acute as yours to feel, 
Which loye-condoling lips but fail to heal ; 
Think on the dull mopotony of life — 

The heayy burthen of our mystic hour. 
While ye exhaust great Nature, teeming rife 

With aU her odoriferous blooming bowers— 
With stars that gem the skies' blue zone aboye. 

With streams and groves that gladden earth 
below; 
With f\ill observance of those friends ye love; — 

O, for a moment^of the bliss ye know!" 

Where shall the Blind in safety find lepoee— 
A soothing balsam suited to their woes? 
In thee— O sacred Charity I— the Poor, 
Bereft of Sight, can only know a cure ! 
Unsafe to wander o'er life's busy way, 
Where noisy paths are crowded with the gay, 
Stretch forth thy hand, the philanthropic mind, 
By feeling led, shall thy Asylum find! 

If on thy mazy streets they chance to stray — 
Imperial London! what were their dismay; 
In what degree of safety can they stand. 
In thy dread, deafening, people-flooded Strand! 



Shrunk by the thunder that unceasing peala 
From horses' hoofi^ and ever-circling wheels; 
While all the lanes along its sides that be, 
Send down their streams like currents to a ■«•* 



There, wild Ambition, Avarice, and Desire; 

Are demigods that pull the magic strings t 
While Energy, with heaving breast of flre^ 

Sweeps o'er each scene with never-tiring wings, 

Scenes ! each an Epic such as Miltoh sings. 
Who viewing these with Wisdom's wondrous eye, 

Spent its creative light — then did thy springs- 
Tartarian darkness ! — ^rush to make him sigh ; 
But found his soul too bright, and dash'd thy 
sceptre by ! 

Thy sceptre— Darkness! rule with royal hand. 
Hath lent to noblest minds thy mental woe. 
And young and Princely breasts have joined the 
Band, 
Who all the anguish which thou can'st bestow, 
Too painfVilly, too exquisitely, know! — 
Long hath thy all-subduing might been dealt; 

Great Saul, our Saviour^s persecuting fbe^ 
When warned by Heaven, his Roman soul did 

melt. 
Knew thee a partial curse, and thy keen arrows 
felt. 

Such pity show'd our Saviour for the Blind, 
That while the Jews — ^flred by one base intent 

With jealousy and murder in their mind — 
Pursued him fh>m the Temple, as he went 
A blind Man stood, and so he lowly bent. 

Prepared the clay and touch'd his stony eyes, 
And said — '* Go, wash within the pool of Sent;" 

The man, with joy to his request oompliea, 

And instantly beholds the glorious earth and skies. 

Great Samson, when in bonds, seem'd so severe. 

The Philistines crouch'd'neath his piercing gaie^ 
Thus trembling at his looks with pained fear. 

They mig^t have put a period to his days; 

But rather chose to quench his eyes' dread rays. 
Than mutilate his power. — ^Thus, Si^t, thou art! 

The nearest gift to life — ^Thee, then, I praise 
With all the sacred feelings of the heart ; — 
But eloquence of thought can more than words 
impart! 

So sad is Darkness— so allied to crime. 

That when our Loed died on the direfU Tree ! 
The quenchless Sun was shadow'd for a time — 
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A veil drawn o'er his dread supremacy ! 
O! when He gave to Heaven Ms spirit free, 
The elements were rohed in wreathes of Night; — 
The Temple, tremhling, hnrst. — Conld all this 
he 
For less than Heaven's God!— even Jews did 

smite 
Their troubled hreasU with fear, and said, 'fThis 
right!" 



And when the ancient Cities of the Plain, 

Increased in sin, and sought debased Desire! 
God's messengers — ^unknown to the profane — 

Came to Invest their pillar'd homes with fire. 

Round Lot's abode, that patriarchal sure! — 
A crowd tumultuous, with unbending mind. 

Impatient murmur'd with unholy ire. 
What heavy vengeance did these Angels find? — 
They hnew the bliss of sight, and therefore struck 
them blind. 

Lo, when at Paphos the Apostle found 

A Prophet false against high Heaven's decree. 
Who even wrapt his sorcery around 

The Han who cried converted Saul to see ; 

Paul gaased upon him fearlessly and free, 
And in the inspiration of his mind. 

Reflecting what his punishment should be — 
Called on his God, and struck Bar-jesus Blind, 
Who cried aloud in grief— '* Can I a leader 
find?" 

So in the Bastile, long confinement made 
The eye of light accustomed to the shade; 
That when again on the retina bright 
Came down the two-edged rays of solar light, 
lake living darts, they pierc'd the active brain, 
And fill'd each Captive with excessive pain! 

Tet do the Blind, ingenious now in Art, 
Sead forth their curious labours to the mart; 
The Shuttle they can ply with dezt'rous skill; 
The rounding Lathe submissive owns their will; ' 
Hie Osier twists into symmetric taste; 
The Needle forms its varied efibrts chaste ; 
And many powers that vie with Eyeballs bright. 
Now to themselves and teachers yield delight! 

Even Battles have been fought for Christian 
love, 
When the dark eye refrised the beams above ; 
So Ziska, with enthusiastic mind, 
Conquer'd imperial Sigismond, though Blind! 
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See the metallic map, with skill unfurl'd. 
To teach how Cook has sail'd around the world. 
The Life of Jesus also raised to show 
What baneful sufferings he endured below; 
Thus giving light to the immortal soul. 
That it may range bright-winged from pole to 

pole. 
Even though the eye is seal'd in blackest night, 
Still shedding on the mind a mental light, 
That with ideal Angels it may talk. 
And 'mong imagined fields of pleasure walk ; 
See novel sights, by fancy partly made, 
And partiy by Instruction's arduous aid. 

Say, generous Britons! what is half so wise 
As giving latent light to gloom-seal'd eyes? 
What all your pomp, your pedigree, your name. 
If Pity be not mingled with your fiune— 
What all the pageantry of Ufe that calls 
From noon to noon at your ancestral halls. 
If still you pass, unmoved, the sightiess Eye^ 
Or look on starving Age without a sigh ? 
Relief adds glory to your glittering ear- 
To aid the Poor^s your noblest act by fiurl 

Think on the love which fired a Howard's soul. 
Who ranged through earth's dark confines to con- 
dole. 
And ease the links that fettered men of sin 
To cells unwholesome, and uusunn'd within. 
Unwearied in his zeal so truly great. 
He choose this life and spum'd the courts of State, 
Till dire contagion stopp'd his kind career, 
And sent his spirit to its lofty sphere! 

Can all the tombs with epitaphs enshrined 
Speak half so sweetly of an heavenly mind? — 
Can great St. Paul's a nobler lesson show? 
There, while you read, you also love to bowl 

Affection, feeling, are not Man's alone; 
The Brute Creation know these passions strong; 
There, when the eyes wHl not admit the day, 
Instinctive knowledge leads the mystic way; 
The quadruped untutor'd, then more kind. 
Watches with tender sympathy the Blind! 

If gratefiil prayers can avail in heaven. 
Relieve the Blind — their's shall be purely given! 
To whom does helplessness so far extend? — 
A Blind Man is CompauioH*3 nearest friend! 
School'd to reflect, to drop the silent tear. 
His solitary soul must love sincere; 
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No gaudy scenes to lead his thoughts astray, 


To leave these gorgeous halls, 


A noise is all his notion of the gay ; 


And in a few short hours, 


Liying a life of never-ceasing gloom, 


Over a path of flowers — 


As though he breathed within a spacious tomb. 


Carried without the walls — 




To mix with clammy clay, 


Yet comes the time when from its clayey cell. 


Where nothing is that's gay! — 


The soul no longer shall in darkness dwell; 


There evermore to lie; 


Freed from the walls which shielded off the light, 


Cold, mouldering, fbrgotten, dead! 


It may ascend elysian realms contrite! 


As though no gem e'er deck'd the head, 


Mix with the great and philanthropic kind. 


Or pleasure lured the eye ! 


And leave the sinfVil, more than it was Blind; — 




L A few short years mix rich and poor men's bones ; 


These make Death terrible!— The Poor— 


If you believe not— read the Churchyard stones. 


The very wretch, who, jday by day, 




Solicits alms, fh>m door to door. 


Yet 'nddst the vaunting grandeur rolling on. 


Feels Death more kind than they ! 


How few reflect on princely parents gone, 


To them the change is small; 


Who in a world unknown beyond the grave, 


Their home, and Death's lone ball. 


Like Levi, may a draught of water crave I 


Seem contrast none at all; 




For as the poor man dies, 


Life's palace*homes, superb with towers, 


He lifts his careworn eyes ; 


And gold-enamell'd halls ; 


Around he sees but woe ; 


Where breathe sweet oriental bowers. 


'Twas all he knew below! 


Round highly sculptured walls ; 


Death seems a friend to the poor and weak; 


Where gorgeous guests assemble gay; 


And cures all wants, all woes. 


Their Sun, the pale and waxen ray. 


And he, who of this worid is sick, * 


And all that wealth and wit can buy, 


Finds Death's cold summon calmly seek 


To please each Sense and charm the eye^ 


Him home to his sweet repose! 


In broad provision smile. 




Are but the chains which link the soul 


Why should a poor man fear to die? 


More slavish to this lowly goal, — 


He has few hopes, to bind to this 


This world of endless guile I 


His tortured Soul. Let him not sigh ; 


These make Death terrible! for oh, 


The Grave's still rest is bliss ! 


Tis surely awAil to resign 


Weary and worn with endless cares ; 


The goblet that is brimm'd with wine. 


Half kept, half dad; why should he dread 


And sink in Death below. 


To leave a fruitless world of tares. 


To leave each cherish'd joy behind ; 


And rest his frantic head! 


The bounding steed, the hound of chace. 


If old and frail, and broken down ; 


Which seem'd to far outflee the wind, 


Too long peiplex'd on Fortune's wheel; 


Across the mountain's face! 


If disregarded by his own, — 


The Courtiers great — the Ladies fair — 


What right has he to feel! 


The ease — ^the luxury of life ; 




Where grandeur in her easy chair 


Yes! joyless man, ye need not mourn. 


Sits tu apart from strife. 


Like those rear'd up in palace gay — 


To die, to bid these joys &rewell ; 


Well may they dread the finest urn. 


To sink into a narrow tomb— 


That smites their crowns away I 


Oh! who can half the horrors tell? 


The swelling titles lose their power, 


Who paint the Soul's sad gloom! — 


And fidl like mockery on the ear; 


Where the filmed eye is closing &st 


What charms have they in such an hour 


On all the joys it loved so dear. 


Of sorrow and of tear? 


And each pulsation seems the last, 


The wine-cup then, how dull it seems! — 


And noble friends stand near. 


No longer fit to raise delight ; 


To die; to give all up— 


The sparkling eye in dimness swims, 


To drink death's bitter cup, 


And grows as dark as night! — 
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YcBf the high-roUing aoornftil eye, 

Tbmt look*d like Ei^*8 fh>m its neal, 
Is humbly taught to gaxe on high. 

And plead for heavenly rest. 
Anmnd him Ue earth's sweetest things ; 

Bach human bliss is at his call ; 
His liveried rassala, as on wings, 

Fleet through the pictured halL 
Wine in his veina— Might in his Up, 

A thouaand pleaaores at command— 
What are they all? He cannot sip. 

Dealh has him by the hand! 

These make death terrible! for it may be 
That late as yesterday his mind rose high 
Upon ambitioiis wings, and gasp'd for power! 
And as he gasp'd, surrey'd the plenitude, 
Whidi this unstable world can confer 
On Tain ephemeral Man, and then he said — 
Said, while the pendulum of life beat glad 
With growing hopes: "• Shall I not have a name — 
A Kingly name, that makes the vulgar stare. 
And bend in low obeiaanoa as I pass. 
To revel in the vortex of the great I** 

Death walk'd behind him, as his shadow walk'd. 
And, while these vaunting thoughts msh'd through 

his brain, 
Said— "Friend, thouwouldst liave pow«r. Art 

thou not blest 
With all that bonateous Nature can aupply? 
Dost thou not roil in chariot at thine ease? — 
Feed on the fiit of earth and quaff thy wine? 
The chHd of sloth and superfluity I 
And what hast thou, with all thy powers of wealth, 
Done for the Poor Man'a cause— the Widow's 



The Orphan's misery?— There is a field, 
< Towalkinpowerandm^jesty of mind! 
And get tl^ name enroll'd in loftiest Fame, 
B^ond the envious oeosure of decay I 

The Beggar, whom thou scarcely gaVst an aim, 
While shiver!^ at thy pillar'd portico; 
Ftohapa home down 1^ age ; perhaps diaeaaed; 
By earij toil, or by misfortune crush'd, 
h ready now to akep with me in death I 

**BMj BUMphemerl" methinks I hear thee 
say — 
Wdl, torn thine ^yes upon this field of graves; 
Seebigfa-bocn names, and lowly, aide by side— 
Their mouths are fiill of worms! Oh! couldst 

thou see 
Each wtocing akeleton, each shrivell'd form, 



That once pasa^d by in glory and in gmoe; 
What would thy fedings be? How would thine 

eyes 
Now marvel at some stately friend thou knewest? 
If, at the first great banquet made by thee, 
lie were exhumed from this, and carried in 
Among thy joyfUl guests ? — 

The eye consumed; 
The frontal feature gone; the bones unfleshed; 
The tongue of eloquence, whose mellow tones 
Charm'd every ear, now reft of all its sound ; 
The pouting lip of pride, that often kiss'd 
The sparkling wlne-cup-*moulder'd all away; 
The face, that beam'd with a complaisant smile, 
Chang'd to a loathsome looking thing, that 

grinn'd. 
As though it mock'd thy mirth and spumed at 

thee. 
And all as still, as silenoe when asleep! 
No motion now, nor voice, nor stately step- 
All wkeck'd, all ruin'd that was once so gay! 
Ne'er to be nerv'd agun! Oh! awful sight I 

Thus does the spirit leave it, when disease 
Has made the dwelling oomfbrtless. Now thou 
Eigoyeat all, yet givest little away. — 
Yet this shall be thine end; for what are ye 
But a grim skeleton, like this, o'eriaid 
With feverish flesh; that wraps a deathless soul, 
A spy upon thy eveiy earthly crime! 
Now thou wouldst be a king, ay! and wouldst be 
The worshipp'd of the land, and idolized ! 
Not pleased with thy high power. 

Well, I will show 
How little greatness lies between a wonn — 
A crawling reptile ! and an earthly king ! 
Well now, to close the strife. There, thou art 

dead. — 
Where is thy gloty now? — ^For ever fled! 

Yet, where shall Blinded Poverty app(y ? 
But to the Bich, who oft relieve their sigh! 
A galtaj of bright and beauleoua names 
Are ever ready.— Yes! our land proclaims — 
In her enormous dwellings fiyr the Poor, 
That there are hearts whose kindnesa doth endure^ 
Benevolently good, taught from above! 
The sickly, poor, and timewora man to lova 

O, then, in jdty, still, like Heaven, be kind. 
And shower your tibeitl blessings on the Blind; 
Through every lane behold them sightless 
A Pteople almost destitute of Hope! 

Q 




When tuteful Camfbell tuned his golden lyre, 
And pour'd on cold Despondence mental fire; 
His ardent fancy, wing*d with tmth and Ioyc, 
Search'd earth helow and radiant realms ahoye; 
From " 6mnea*s coast to Siber's dreary mines," 
He sung of Hopb in neyer-dying lines — 
Wept over Poland with a patriot's eye. 
And made her sons with warlike ardour sigh! — 
Tet though from dime to dime he scann'd man- 
kind, 
With powerful zeal and judgment unoonflned, 
And with his sapient counsel sooth'd each mind — 
Alas! he had no Hopb to ofSst to the Blind! 

In every Isle of this terraqueous earth, 
Where poor sky-fidlen, mortal man has hirth, 
We find the yinon of his eyes decay 
By nice degrees, e*en as his hairs grow grey! 
Around our path, abroad, where'er we roam, 
Or in the sofii-chair perhaps at home. 
This ddeftd truth seems in such words ex- 

press'd — 
M Behold how Man is ripening to his rest!" 

Tet there he climes that suit the optic nerye, 
Where ear and eye a longer lifetime serve; 
And there be dimes, like Greenland, so unkind, 
That ere frail man be middle-aged, he 's Blind 1 

How sad to dose the portals of the soul 
On Kature — she whose charms for ever roll, 
SufiUsed with gratcM beauty, through the year, 
While all her seasons yield enchantment dear. 
First, fragrant Spring in robes of fairy dye. 
Then Summer, with warm, gold-enamell'd sky! 
Next, fading Autumn's sere and yellow leaf. 
Then hoary Winter, earth's destropng chief! 
All have their grandeur — all their joyfhl hours! 
For man was formed as changefrd as the flowers! 

Shall I not, therefore, to the Blind recall 
Lost scenes of bliss? — O, that my effbrt small. 
Could claim more strength of mind, more power 

of speech ; 
How nobly, wisdy, would I yearn to teach! 
Lay scenes substantial down, so firm in thought. 
So strongly, and so graphically wrought. 
That but to hear what had escaped my pen, 
Would make the Blind belieye they saw agen — 
Would charm dull Darkness from the breast awhile, 
Each lingering thous^t of discontent beguile; 
Send forth reviying pleasure through the soul. 
Till, all deceived, they gazed without control! 



When fragrant Flora opes her gems of love, 
To stud the tender margins of the grove; 
Oft do I wander with unwearying eye, 
To see each sylvan beauty greet the sky! — 
The rich embroider'd banks of laughing May — 
The plenteous primrose, blooming fresh and gay — 
The free-bom cowslip's sweet and saffiron hue, 
Bending where rills thdr sparkling course pursue; 
There could I dwell, feast on their &iry charms, 
Forsake the world, and all its loud alarms! 

Why do I raise these visions to my mind?— 
Perhaps they may give pleasure to the Blind — 
Perhax>s they may increase their inward love^ 
And aid their fancy in its flights above I 
If so, then let my Landscape-pen be true, 
Paint Kature in her rich and varjring hue; 
Scorn Btrictured Books, and wander forth abroad, 
To read the wondrous wisdom-leaves of Qod! 

O ! when bj tranquil bay supine I lle^ 
Whose liquid foce becomes a second sky. 
While white-wing'd skiib glide o'er its breast 

away, 
Till far in blending shadows they decay-^ 
I fed inspired, yet all subdued in soul. 
And wane oblivious 'neath some strange control; 
For when the Sun comes forth with fiill-orb^rays, 
What human power can half proclaim his praise? 

Kow, ruder Nature in the distance lies, 
As first it sprung at young Creation's riae. 
And landing in some solitary glen. 
Far from the artftil, prying looks of men; 
With innate transport I have revell'd wild. 
And for a time become a mountain-diild; 
Roll'd 'mong the heather, chased the bounding 

deer; 
Leap'd like the cataract, rushing downward dear! 
Entered the shelling joyously and young I 
Where storm-beat shepherds spoke their Doric 

tongue ; 
Sail'd with the fishermen along the bay, 
And watch'd their nets firom night till break of 

day; 
Stuck by the tiny hdm, or by the oar; 
Nor cared though waves broke high or winds did 

roar; 
Cheer'd by the pibroch o*er the Qaelic song, 
I could have wish'd the midnight twice as long! 
Look'd on the Moon and Stars with thoughtful 

mind, 
And in my love, r^oic'd I was not Blind! 
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A liquid mirror now before me lies ; 
Perspective trees where hawthorn-fragrance flies ; 
Olades, banks, gay gardens, paths of emerald hue, 
Where dahlias hold their calyx to the dew! 
These love the gloriona empire of the Son, 
And through thdr veins renewing liquors run! 
While on the river Serpentine afiur. 
Each Tipple radiates lustre like a star, 
So bright is Heaven's smile, that every shade 
Seems now as midnight by the contrast made. 
While in Arcadian groves fair beings rest, 
And gaie on Nature with poetic zest. — 
The very fish leap lofty from the stream, 
And sport a moment in the solar beam ; 
And as the liquid circles round expand. 
They seem as tinted by the rainbow's hand. — 
The timid lambkins, scatter'd o'er the scen^ 
Saunter in joy, and nip the verdure green; 
IMr echoing bleat comes trembling from the 

glade. 
Where spiral trees, high-towering cast their 

shade: 
The rook, the cuckoo, and a countless train 
Of minstrel-birds their aviaiy maintain ; 
Whik &r around, in soft and sonorous song. 
Hie circling wheels proclaim earth's gorgeous 

throng; 
Thou^ awfiil dumbness sealed my slothftd tongue, 
Ihete tights would make it speak as I,have sung! 

Yet, *add such scenes of bliss, I truly know 
An over-charm that strangely nurtures woe; 
Vainly I wish the loved one of my mind 
Were with me— or I think upon the Blind — 
Upon the Blind shut from the bUss of day. 
Prom all the varying beauty I portray; 
Boom'd to lament the ebon hours of gloom, 
While all around is pleasure and perfume — 
Fair floweiv^ sweet vales, clear streams, green 

woods, bri^ skies. 
And Nature's look of love that fills admiring eyes ! 

So on the Thames, if we do set our sail. 
To court its scenes and seize the fkvouringgale; 
What floating grandeur gilds the changing view, 
A living Panorama, vast and true! 
Blajestic shipc from every fineign dime, 
With treasures varied as the march of Tim&^ 
Woolwich, the great emporium of power. 
Where War's dread cannon wait the vengef u l 

hour — 
Greenwich, the gorgeous palace of the deep. 
Where wavewom seamen from the tempest sleep— 



The Royal City so transcendant grown. 
Above all human dwellings earth has known I 
A nudeuB gathering all around its form 
That crowds the land, or travels through the 
storm t 

80^ longing for thy vales, and vernal shades, 
We leave thy towers, domes, spires, and colon- 



Thy temples, thy pagodas, thy gay parks, 
With all thy fleet-winged throng of stately barks— 
Thy countless paragons of pomp and pride, 
And sail 'neath thy rude arches o'er the tide; 
Where light keels, urged by bending oars sweep 

past, 
Fleet as the sea-mew through the summer blast! 
Pass Chelsea's Home of warworn men who soar 
On fkncy's wings, and flght their battles o'er; 
Till mooring at thy Paradise so green 
We hail thee, Richmond — ^Nature's fairy Queen! 
Ascend thy hill, where foliage meets our eyes. 
The freshest hues that swings beneath the skieBl 
A landscape richly spreading far away, 
Which Turner's powers can genuinely portray 1" 

Here, as I lay beneath an aged elm, 
That waved in aether its tall-tufted helm, 
A patriarch came with flowing silvery hair, 
Bared his high brow, and gazed with ravish'd air ! 
And, as he scanned the enchanting scene below. 
Where winding Thames is gently seen to flow, 
With moving lips he seemed to sing or say — 
In gratitude, this soul-felt simple lay. 



Fair Richmond I sweet Eden of nature and 
spring! 
With joy undiminished I gaze upon thee. 
As often in youth, when I heard thy birds sing 

Sweet carols of bliss frtim each blossoming tree. 
Since then I have wandered through many a 
clime; 
Have sailed o'er the bosom of many a sea. 
And though X have parted with childhood and 
prime, 
My bosom grows young while I gase upon thee ! 

I have been where the Sun in luxuriance shines, 
And clasps the round earth in his brightest 
embrace; 

But there the soul sickens, the bosom repines. 
Till haply each wandering step we retrace! 
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Now, Richmond, I breathe 'mid thy verdure so 
green! 
The pride of the World at a diatance I see. — 
In all my long pilgrimage ne'er have I been 
In a spot that inspired me with pleasure like 
theo! 



When finished, in his eyelid shone a tear 
Whidi said— '*My Ck>untry thou art still most 

dear!" 
So might he sigh and tardily return — 
The lamp of life was fading in its urn ; 
He deemed, perhaps this was his latest view, 
Aiid inly wept to bid his death adieu! 
Here Thomson tuned his ^ Seasons," and here 

Gray 
Pour'd forth the spirit of his rural lay — 
Here ^cfpe — ^the moral poet of his age — 
Penn'd to the world his philosophic page. — 
With all the relief of these men strewn round. 
Who would not weep to leave sudi sacred groimd. 

Distance is partial Blindness, for we feel 
A Stygian langour o'er our bosoms steal. 
When those we love are sadly far away. 
And cannot hear what we desire to say. 
Oh! when our hearts thihk tenderly of home — 
Of all the valleys we have loved to roam — 
Of all the friends that gladden'd up our eye — 
Of all the streams that leap in beauty by— 
Of all the youthfU joys that ehaim'd the child— 
Of all the spots where beauty blushes mild — 
The whole arcana of our melting mind 
Is dark and dismal as the really Blind ! 

» 

So Blindness has his partial walk on earth. 
Though long the light, the laughter, and the 

mirth; • 

Hie artificial taper must decay, 
And palaoe-halls be left without a ray ; 
Then, if the frame denies its wonted rest, 
What tortures fill the unreflecting breast! 
Hie gloom of night hangs heavy all around. 
Silence is hush'd beneath an echo's sound; 
StUlness and Solitude! — ah! ye have the power 
Denied you daily at the noontide hour! 
Reflection I — ye creep eoldly tfanmgh the brain, 
As if ye dragged behind a leaden chain I 
Fear! — ye steal through each nerve, and shaking 

these. 
Can make the man a^^oward!— what you please! 



While every hurried thought is sigh'd for ti^t» 
Or that the eye felt not eelips'd by Nigfatl 

Thus sighs the Blind— ^* Upon my listening ear 
Love's mellow accents oft have echoed clear. 
When tales of youth and mirth went gaily round ; 
And then my shady bosom felt profound! 
Fve oft conversed with beings wise and kind. 
Who knew the latent language of my mind ; 
Fve heard of those I loved borne fSur away. 
In marriage tie, while all around were gay ; 
'Twa8 ill my part to darken sinless joy. 
Or one electric happy thought destroy; 
I rather smiled to hear them all so glad. 
Although my soul was doubly dark and sad! 
What grieved me, then? Alas! my aoul can 

tell; 
'Twas that I saw not those I loved so well I 
If gloom has noblest, proudest hearta oppresiTd, 
Judge then the pangs that centr'd in my breast. 
And made me, in mine agony, exclaim. 
While the great wish came trembling from my 

firame; 
*God! let these queoch'd, these ray less ^es of 

mine 
Know but one portion of thy Light divine!' 

**One night, when sleep held but a alight coo- i 
trol, 
I dream'd a dream that roused mine inward soul! 
Methought I saw the morning— O, 'twas gay— 
A whectog fire blazed radiant far away; 
It rose above the hills, and soared on high. 
Through bending pathways leading to the sky ; 
And as it blazed, it scattered all around, 

A warmthlike joy that swell'd my dreamy 
heart; 
That spread a veil of glory o'er the ground. 

And made me foel angelic eveiy part I 

*' Methought I saw the scenic vapours drawn. 
And one broad flame gush'd on the vernal lawn. 
Warm, gleaming round me, burning up my breast 
With summer fervour, net to be ezproas'd ; 
But all so beauteous, all so strangely grand. 
That well I knew it own'd no mortal hand; 
But roll'd in one unending flood of light, 
Still more supremely, wooderf^^ brii^t ! 
As if the golden gatea of Heaven awhile 

Were open'd wide, that the great King of 
kings 
Upon the downcast heart of man would amile, 

And waken thene, Hope's renovating apriogs ! 
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««A11, all was glory! Then I taw the Sea 
Spread o'er the earth ; but bending fur and free ; 
While wave by ware came rushing to the shore, 
And shook the ponderous rocks, with maddening 



Too near I stood, as I hare stood with thee, 
Until I felt their dread sublimity ! 

Which caU'd my thon^^ts on hig^ to Him who 
gave 
Such awing power, and yet with saving hand 

Protects the mariner, who wise and brave 
Conducts his vessel for a foreign land. 

^ Far, far I gazed, till sky and ocean join'd, 
As though no shore, no haven lay behind^ — 
It seem'd as reason, to my lancy*s eye. 

That he who sail'd his gallant bark so £»>, 
Woold doubtieM mofve right onward to the sky, 

Or aachor safe in some sea^level start 

''Yet on the disc of ocean I espied 
Fleet sails that were this happy boon denied ; 
For as they nearer came^ the more they grew 
Out of the sea. First rose each spiry mast — 
Then the deep bulwarks met the observing view ; 
Till the dark hull was fully seen at Ust, 
As though it climed a precipice, and now 
Was safiely sweeping o'er the mountain's brow! 

** But image upon image fiU'd my dream, 
And lig^t refulgent op'd my stony eyes ; 

For Angel-memofy gave each briUiant th^ne. 
And fbnd Association made me wise! 

** Fve heard you speak of diamonds; they were 
there, 
Mix'd with the waves, and sparkling with the air ; 
The finny travellers — ^how I saw them swim, 
And leap, and dart through every limped stream! 
The industrious bee, and soft-wing'd butterfly, 
Which you have let me feel, flew briskly by, 
Aod in thai truly-visiou'd halcyon hour. 
Were hanging on the lips of every flower! 
I know the breath of roses, O 'tis sweet ! 
They sprung in growing beauty at my feet; 
I The l^ees, on Which the bahny Hawthorn grows, 
' With scented shrubs were blooming nnmd in 
jronrss 



And far on high, as I was wont to hear 
The Lark's sweet notes descend upon mine ear, 
I saw the rapturous Bird — ^the bird of Mom! 
Whirling in pride, amid the zephyrs bom: 
I saw him fan the white clouds with his wing. 
As still he soared and still more sweet did sing — 
Sung as his joyous ancestors of yore — 
Hie andent solo they sung oft before; 

Then, having finished that undjing lay. 
Dive like an arrow doMmward to the earth. 

And sink awhile into the lowly spray, 
Where, though celestial now, he had his birth! 

" Joy op'd his palace-portals, and my soul 
Seem'd soaring £ir h^ond my mind's control; 
I felt as if in Heaven — ^I knew not why — 
For all was like your loved tales of the sky ! 
And then I wept with joy, and then I smil'd. 
And then I thought I was a bright-eyed child. — 
But, ah! too high was fiU'd the blissful cup; 
I sprung enraptured ere I qualTd it up. — 

horror! I dispell'd the heavenly theme; 
All was, alas! a fleet ephemeral dream! 

^ Thus did I languish more, and sigh and mourn 
In thicker darkness, and my breast did bum, 
Exclaiming more for knowledge, so I sought 
For every voice that seem'd imbued with thought. 
One darling Friend I singled firom the rest, 
Who knew the voiceless feelings of my breast ; 
She lingered with me many a happy hour. 
And nurst my anxious spirit 'into power; 
SchooI'd me in all my mind could comprehend : 

Each scene described— each question linquired, 
Explain'd, and at my aptness did commend, 

And spoke more gladly as I more admired.— 

1 could not show my feelings from mine eyes; 
But then I paid her ¥rith my smiles and sighs! 

'* Yes, gratitude, for once in human breast 
Thou hadst a home by thee alone possost ! 
Nor sordid thought, nor selflsh wish can chill 
The fervour that I bear unto thee still ; 
Alas! that man should own thy virtuoos power, 
Too often but an evanescent hour. 
And though he vow^ in thee he shall conflde^ 
Next day consigns to the lethean tide!" 



I 



^rffumtnt to part ^tconti* 



** Proud of the gift, dia roll'd her greedj sl^ht 
Azound the woild, and gesed wUh raat deUght** 



Thb mystery and aouteness of light felt on the newly opening eyes— Joy at the diaooTery of Li|^t 
— Objeots indistinctly seen seem large— How natnre appeared as if her principal features were 
reyened— The feeling of indescrihable enthusiasm when the eye first gated on Nature—GstheHng 
of the Stars— Conjectures on the stars— A few of the ridiculous theories concerning the stars gone 
over— Newton— Abstraction from sleep— The glory of moming— Its dawning— The sun's appear^ 
anoe over the Orient mountains— His influence on earth— Great delight experienced in beholding 
his brightness— First sight of the Bible— Hearing it read, now that the opened eyes could 
gaze on external nature — The sublime and unanswerable questions which God put to his servant 
Job — Curiosity of friends to see what new impressions light made on the countenance and feelings 
by the eye being restored, or gather opened— The change of idea in seeing those who, in fancy, 
were g^yen certain features—Led forth to see those spots which were often described ere the eyes 
could read their beauty— Wish to be able to paint such, or to possess the sweetness of the Psalmist 
of Israel to describe their beauties in song. Rising early each moming to riew the sun, the birds, 
the streams, meadows, groves, clouds, flowers, &c. Windsor and Windsor Castle described. Con- 
stant desire to learn the nature and the names of all new objects. 
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But what is this? — what charm, intense and 

strange, 
That makes my soul and body seem to change I 
It cannot be, it surely is not Light, 
That pours upon me with effulgence bright, 
And with resistless, renovating ray, 

Pierces a passage through my burning brain ; 
Dissolves the senses of my soul away. 

Tin all electric with ecstatic pain! 

If 'tis not Light — ^why, then, the fervent fire 
Which blazes round me? Why this new desire 
To gaze abroad on Nature— Hal I see 
Dark shadows moving.— Light, O Light t 'tis thee I 
O blessed Light! what do I witness now, 
Blent in conftxsion— Light, O Light t 'tis thou } 



Has Heaven then heard my long, mj sool-dgfa'd 
prayer? 

yes, 'tis so! — ^I see thee^ Heaven— how flur! 
Thou 'rt pressing dose upon mine opening Sight, 
Thine orbs are rolling near me wondrous bright. 

1 feel enveloped with some holy flame. 
That makes me all ethereal and gay. 

As if my spirit, weary of its frame, 
Would now ascend on high — a meteor-ray! 

I see thee, friend — ^I see thee dark and high, 
Fix'd like a pillar 'tween me and the skyi 
Wrapt in a dense and vapoury-looking shroud, 
Or as in dreams I've seen the corling clouds 
Hang round a spiry mountain, when the sun 
His radiant race of gloiy had begun. 
And from his wheeling belt new darts were 

thrown. 
Till o'er the surface of creation sown I 

The ponderous rocks are reeling near my sight: 
The trees, the houses do not stand upright — 
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The diamond stan, that etud the Tault of hlne, 
Are mahlBg earthward irith o'erwhehning hue! 
Wbake streams of fitful fire dart strangeljr forth, 
lake those gay lights you tell me deck the Korth, 
And on my xmTish'd eyes obliquely fidl, 
Befracting through the whole ethereal hall I 
All, all is now one uniTersal gleam 
Of stcred Lig^t!— This is no gaudy dream— 
Tie no delusiye dream, my soul repUes, 

God ! I praise thee; strengthen still mine eyes! 

Twaa thus I felt, when first the gorgeous rays 
Of light translucent summcm'd forth my praise. 

1 knew not all I thought — all I ezpress'd, 

So high the new-born blessing eharm'd my breast, 
As walking fiirth, beneath fair Cynthia's light. 
My slumbering eyelids knew the dawn of sight! 

Stars! ye seem'd gathering round my diuy head, 

As though yemsh'dfrom your cerulean sphere, 
Fleet as the moment, when your Maker said — 

^ Bule oyer Night"— ere Time was grey with 
years. 
What are ye, beauteous stars! for ever strange, 
Tet all uniiiding, and unknown to change? 

Eternity is writ upon your brow, 
Por ye are everlastingly the same, 

As at your earliest night, so even now; 
While earthly beings go firom whence they came. 
And scarcely leaye behind the echo of their 
name! 

Are ye great Worlds, or merely globes of light 
To mark the dreaiy footsteps of the night, 
That when the sun and moon turn from the sea, 

The Mariner may gladly gaze on high — 
Inspired in soul and wrapt in mystery. 

As each new constellation meets his eye; 
While mellow rays peep through Night's mantle 

dark. 
And like calm hopes &11 round his tiny ark? 

Is there a star for every mortal bom. 
And when he dies, is such ftom heaven torn? 
This question has its answer hung on high — 
Thousands of years ye hare adorned the sky ! 
Have mankind through your infiuence their fiite? 
Or are ye eyes of Heayen to guard our state? 
Or are ye spheres on which appear and die 
Creatures call'd men? — Let Newton's soul 

reply- 
He^ who a lifetime watch'd your mystic ways. 
And breathed undying language to your praise! 



Though dim his eyes of intellectual light, 
Ye still keep vigils — sentinels of night! 

Such is your mystery— jewels set in heaven! 

Serenely pure, and glorious to our sight. 
To man no perfect knowledge yet is given 

Of your unfading, undulating light! 

Night came— Could sleep, whose power no frame 
denies, 
Seal with his signet my admiring eyes? 
Ah, no! — He threw his shadows o'er our sphere; 
The moon came from her convent, chaste and clear. 
Star after star appeared with sparkling eye, 
To wait their Queen along the azure sky. 
And round her vestal-form, the gemlike throng 
Oather'd in joy, and praised her with a song! 

Thus sung the stars, when Somnus waved his 

wand, 
And left me roving in a fairy land; 
But, ah! 'twas glory waking in the mom. 
To see the clouds on viewless zei^yrs borne 

Along the yielding concave of the sky; 
Then drawn like massive curtains to a side. 
That the great sun in his imperial pride 

Might ride his chariot zenith-ward on hig^ ! 

Lol heaven prepared to hail her sovereign lord; 
Na^ture stood silent — ^Echo caught no word; 
Each songster listened in the dewy grove. 
And ail seemed hush'd in reverence and love! 
TVas a deep pause between the night and day. 
Ere lessening shadows in the west decay; 
As the full tide rests o'er its rocky track. 
Ere to the ocean's bosom it runs back! 

Blazing and broad he crowns the orient hills: 
His safflron light down the deep slope distUs — 
A golden stream, and as it greets the vale^ 
Kisses the rose, and cheers the lily pale! 
While in their bjeasts the dew-drops sparkling lie. 
Like sweet af^tion's tears in beauty's eye! 

The day-flowers open to his warm embrace; 
Inhale his beams, and smile with maiden grace. — 
The blackbird tunes his lute— the lark on high, 
Soars to adore his master in the sky ! 
All heaven above, and all on earth below, 

Have from thdr breasts the shades of darkness 
hurl'd, 
And usher forth, enveloped in his glow, 

For love, and life again relume the world! 
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Who shall deicribe the sun ? I stood and cried. 
" No earthly mind !" — methonght a Yoice replied— 
" Behold his splendour in the spangly sea — 
To view him on his throne would conquer thee !" 
Who shall describe the sun? — again I cried — 
That voice again more loudly thus replied — 
"Nor poet, nor philosopher, nor sage. 
Can speak his glory through the longest age ; 
Lord of the high-form'd hosts, whose living light 

Crowns Alpine brows with diadema of gold — 
Faints the soft clouds in their aSrial flight, 

With bliss too bounteous ever to he told! — 
Ay! ask, vain man! who shall* describe the 

Sun?— 
Then read your undisputed answer — ^None!" 

O it was bliss to wander forth at mom, 
For to myself I seem'd a thing new bom I — 
To see the swinging woods, the cataract wUd, 
That look*d as 'twere the mountain's maniac- 
child; 
To see these mountains, as the sun rose bright, 
Crown'd with the rich tiara of his light! 

Sublimed, I gazed on Nature's devious ways — 

Beheld each friend, who rear'd my infant mind, 
Qaze with me — Loved ones of early days! 

When youth and darkness made me doubly 
blind. 
To see around my feet a path of flowers. 

Of which, till now, I knew nor form nor look — 
To see the fresh and fhigrant-breathing bowers. 

Where I hsd often read my embossed book — 
To see the rivulet, that wander'd on 

Unceasingly, to join the mighty deep, 
Over a path of pebbles bright, that shone 

Like pure thoughts in the bosom's sacred keep ! 
To see all fruits, all fields, ail creeping things, 
All insects on their light unwearjring wings ; 
And last to see myself. — 

Oh, what a thought! 
Sensation strange upon my bosom wrought; 
To see what I till now could ne'er behold — 
My own flrail image— image dear as gold! 
With all its weakness, imperfections, stiU 

We cling to that one idol — ^for 'tis there 
The soul immortal dwells; there has its will, 

And who, but maniac, stabs it In despair I 

Association chain'd my glowing mind. 
By tales rehearsed when I was sadly blind, 
To each endearing spot — ^to all new things, 
That if I felt a want^ O I it was wings 



To soar afar and view each vivid scene 
Where seas and mountains dianeed to intervene. 
To see cathedral shades, those tombs of kings! 
And Earth's immortal men, to whom fame sings 
A never-dying requiem to their names, 
And every echo gives its soft acclaims. 
While gazing on each aisle and spandrellM dome. 
My spirit swept among the piles of Rome ; 
There have I seen the sunbeam steal from heaven. 

Through gothic lattice downward to the earth. 
Like gossamer's thin web, to which was given 

An amber-spirit, and an angel birth! 
And as it reach'd the Earth, in brightness lie, 
As though 'twould journey farther from the aky. 

So felt my glowing soul! my heart oppreas'd 
Seemed all too large, too buoyant for my breast! 
Though I had fully known the sacred Truth, 
By ways too tardy in my tiny youth ; 
Now the blest wo«k shown on my ardnons eyes 
With tales of love, and glories of the akiea, 
With all its miracles and wonders shown 
In power, more than my fancy ere had known! 
And dwellikig on the trials of the saint, 
On whom Apoljron's demon-power was spent— 
Who, like the Blind, did dire distxvss endure. 
And yet was patient, pradent, calm, and pure ! 
A gleam of mental glory met mine eyes — 
The words of Qod, above all wisdom wise ! 
And in my dread philosophy of soul. 
Whilst I bent trembling o'er the heavenwrit scroll. 
My kind instructress read the sacred Book, 
Now that I oonld on Nature's vastness look! 

^ Where wast thou when I form'd the mighty 
Earth, 
And called its countless myriads into Inrth — 
When the great vault, now o'er thy being hung, 
Was spangled with these worlds, which yet seem 

young? 
Where flx*d are Earth's foundations? tcU me 
where? 
Is not the comer^'stone to thee unknown ? 
Say, does it rest on Water, Fire, or Air, 
Or by attractive power rolls it alone? 
When laid — ^the stars of morning sung on high. 
And seraphs tuned their sweet elysian Ijrres 
In rapturous strains, through the gemmiferous 
sky — 
White-robed, dispersing fbrth in meteor quires ! 

** Or who has shut the portals of the Sea, 
That combats clouds and welters to be firee? 
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When its destroying wares smote fallen man; 
Who roU'd it back Uke thunder to its den? 
Who made the wandering clouds, that ether 

sweep, 
Around its breast a swaddling band to keep— 
Brake up the place decreed, snd to it said, 
Here shalt thou slumber In thy coral bed — 
This is thy bound ;-no further shalt thou roll ; 
Staid its proud wares, and checked its awful 

soul! 

''Hsst thou e'er had the power, O fallen things 
To gire commandment to the morning bright — 
To ope the flood-gates where its young rays 
spring, 
And fix the limits of etesian light? 

That in subdued supremacy and birth — 
Dispersing lore where'er its sandals trod. 
It might seize on the rerges of the Earth 
' And shake the shamelees wicked far from Qod. 

*' Say, dost thou know the springs that feed the 
deep^ 
Or canst thou walk its ikthomless abyss? — 

Where Secrecy on Safety's couch doth sleep, 
Unrsck'd by cares that mar the miser's bliss I 

** Hare Death's dark gates been opened to thine 
^yes, 
Togaxe on his momentous mysteries? — 
Hie awftd wrecks, the ruins of mankind — 
Who once trod earth in migesty of mind ! — 
Ihese shadowy carems of perennial night — 

In one dread mass the bones of empires hurl'd ; 
The skili-less hand; the mouldei'd limbs of might. 

And orUess skulls that mock the liring world! 

''TiKm canst not tell where is the home of 
lifl^t; 
What dazsHng oonrent holds its golden beams ? 
Nor canst thou tell the hiding-place of Night, 
When rays meridian burnish high the streams I 

Thou canst not trace it on its path a&r. 
And wander with it to its wall-less home- 
It leares behind the fleet-wing'd comet star, 
; The gaj-blent Iris, also swift to roam. 
And, sinking in the West, leares us a jeweU'd 
dome! 

"Canst thon perc^re the treasures of the 
snow?— 
The deep-ftmufl^t wondett of the hail-shower 
know? 



Which for the time of trouble I reserre. 
When war and rapine reign with rending nerrel 
How is the light dirided and refined 
That mixes o'er the earth in orient wind ; 
With foot as silent as the zephyr goes. 
When hallow'd by the odour of the rose ? 

"Who hath in portions shared a water-course 
For the o'erflowing of its sacred source?— 
Who made an opening through the ambient sky. 
When gathered heat's electric arrows fly? 
Who rends the clouds, and sends the pearly rain 
O'er weary wilds, where man and beast com- 
plain?— 
Befreshing Nature's parch^ lips anew, 
And hanging diamonds on the sombre yew I 

" Hath rain a father ?— Was the dew begot— 
That drops its manna in each floweret's throat I 
The crystal ice, firom what womb hath it sprung? 
Who has the hoar-frost in the ether hung? 
The rirer's pulse, who hath its motion chid. 
And sealedjit up with a marmorial lid ? 
That earth-attracted man its breast can walk, 
Like Peter, when desired by Christ to talk 
With him upon the sea, when hick of faith 
Had all but seal'd the Apostle's eyes in death, 
Had not our blessed Lord stretched forth his 

hand« 
And made him walk on water, as on landl 

** The Pleiades, canst thou their influence bind? 
Or loose thy band, Orion, to the wind? 
Hast thou the power to call Bfazzaroth fbrth, 
Or send Arcturus to the frigid North? 
Canst thou improre the diadem of Hearen, 
Or gire new laws to perfect those flrst giren? 
Or call the water from the sailing douds. 
And nuJf e it hurry downward firom its shrouds ? 
Or will the ririd lightnings of the sky 
Leare fiill-orb'd realms, and at thy flat fly? 

** Who hath put wisdom in the inward part, 
And with sweet reason chazm'd the human heart? 
Who can the donds of Hearen number all. 
Or stop their trarels through the etherial hall? 
Or stay their rain, till Earth's dry lips implore 
For mellowing draughts fhnn out their bottled 

store? 
Answer these things, and I will ask thee moreu 

*< Wnt thou be bold, and haste to gather food 
For the swart monarch of the umbrageous wood? 

R 
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Or feed the jxmag within their natal den. 
That gaxe blood-thirstT' on the flesh of men! 
When the young Raven, looking np to Heaven, 
With innate pangs of gnawing want is riven; 
Who for their dire perplexity provides, 
Bnt he who governs ocean and its tides? 
And num when, with nnmingled fidth, he cries 
To the all-giving greatness of the sides- 
Tastes hlest relief^ and gazing calm above — 
Says God is Heaven, and Heaven is tmly love." 

Thus spake the great — ^the wise-directed scroll, 
Given as a guide to lead to Heaven the soul! — 
Then came my friends in one exulting train. 
And ask'd' my feelings o'er and o'er again ; 
Twas strange their curious features to remark, 
They seem*d so alter'd since nune eyes were dark ; 
For Fancy form'd them bright with every grace — 
Polite in person, afiable in fkce— >' 
With starry eyes, through which the innate soul 
Look'd out on Nature, and then knew the whole — 

Outlined a picture in her wanton play. 
And with her pencil dipt in the sun-beam 

Of pure perfection — ^never known to clay! — 
Look'd, as mistaken beauties think they seem! 

I answer'd them, as feeling bade me speak. 
And oft the smile or tear-drop changed my cheek ; 
They led me forth, and told me many a tale 
Of earth and sea, of mountain and of vale — 
Of snow showers, and of storms that doleful sung 
Their night-dirge through the woods, with moan- 
ing tongue: 
Show'd, too, the spots— as I could now behold — 
Of which thia strangest mystic tales were told. 
And as they spoke, they gazed upon mine eyes. 
And read in every turn their mark'd surprise. 
They tried me, too, by many a subtle art, 
And oft I played a laughter-looking part ; 
Yet all was joy to me, I knew their mind 
Was effort all that could be glad and kind, 
And in the new-creations of my soul. 

That wed my heart to a young worid of love, 
I deem'd it all imprudent to control 

Such mirth as might my bounding bosom 
move. 
I but rejoiced at morning, noon, and night 
In one elysian sense, and that was Sight ! 

Oft did I wish the Lunner's noblest skill. 
To take the beauty of each landscape down ; 

To paint the foamy bosom of each rill. 
That dash*d in beauty o'er the rocks so brown; 



To take the smoke-like clouds that curling hung 
Around the mountain's grey and granite brow ; 

Or the tall wild-woods that so oft have swung. 
In stormy skies; but only learned to bow! 

And I have wish'd the lyre which David 
strung. 
When Israel's melting melodies he sung — 
That, in the rapture of my glowing breas^ 
I might express what never was express'd! 

So day by day I rose to view the sun, 
Soon as he had his cheerful task begun— 
To view him rolling in the halls of space, 
In all the radiance of his pristine grace; 
Still shining out in every spotless charm. 
As he came rolling firom his Maker warm! 

To view the stately stream, whose sonorous 
song 
Rose, as it swept impetuously along: 
Yet in its downward hurry seem'd to say — 

Thus rushes on to death all human things ; 
All that is bom, or is allied to clay. 

From lowliest peasant up to ioftiest kinga. 

To view the vernal mead, whose humUest 
blade, 
Held to the Sun its gem of varying shade; 
Wherein the nunbow's beauteous tints are seen, 
Beclining radiant in their beds of green — 
To see each airy warbler soar on high, 
As if he sought a palace in the sky — 
To view each leafy grove, while at my feet, 
The lengthened shadows with the ranbeam 

meet — 
Lying on earth with ever-varying glow, 
like fluttering Hope within tJie breast of woe. 

To view the floating clouds with aspect fiur. 
Drawn out like snowy tresses on the air : 
Or in the eve to see their purple breast. 
When the red sun is rolling down the 
To watch his holy light melt by degrees^ 
As on the viewless pinions of the wind 
Descending o'er the deep and bounding 
He leaves a topaz-studded vault behind. 

To see aU sights brought forth by day and 
nigh^— ' 

The flowers below, the starry skies above — 
All that respire in gladness 'mid the Light — 

All that r^oice in sweet inspiring love. 
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To see each monarch-mountain towering piond — 
Wrapt in its robes of ever-curling doud— > 
Around whose adamantine spiry head, 

The star-ejed eagle gazes for his prey ; 
When the black tempest has its wings outspread, 

And the tall ship rocks^on the hearing bay. 

Far, far as weak enraptured eyes could reach, 
Haye I look'd forth to bless each yaiying 
Tiew — 

Anxious my strange and startled soul to teach. 
And thus be grateful for a bliss so new! 

So^ Windsor, from thy high embattled tower 
Hare I looked fixrth to give my fimcy power; 
Whilst all around thy youthful fbliage grew — 
Bathed in the beams that kiss'd away the dew ! 
lliy far-extending scenes have I surveyed. 
Thy fkiiy fields, thy long and shadowy glade, 
Thy monuments, thy terraces, thy tombs, 
Thy gardens gay, where Flora ever blooms ! 
Thy doistera, chapels, cenotaphs, and halls, 
Where massive gold hangs heavy on the walls; 



Thy many courts, and winding walks around. 
Where relics loved by royalty abound ; 
While through the beauteous landscape ever gay, 
The Thames doth like a silver serpent stray I 

Ah I who would check the spirit, if it threw 
A cloak of inspiration o'er the view, 
And retrospective sigh'd for ages gone, 
When festive fi^tes around the palace shone? 
Here ofli the great of soul, the great of birth. 
Have walk'd in joy and mingled in the mirth; 
Ambition, love, have here prodaim'd their sway: 
Life, thou*rt the mere pulsation of a day! 

TTwas thus I wander'd forth and valued time. 
And as I gazed each scene grew more sublime; * 
While with a fond inquisitive desire, 
My quivering lips were ready to inquire ; 
And willing, too, were skilfril men to see 
The change their kind attention wrought in me, 
Thus soon I leam'd the nature and the name 
Of eveiy object fair that near my notice came. 
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Argument to ^art €f)irti 



** AU daU «nd oomforttoM! 
Where are tho&a varioiu ol^ecta that bat now 
Employed my hnqr eyeaf "— Hiltov. 



BxTisiNO to rest— Description of mormng^Description of noon— Description of the dawn of erening 
— The influence of Nature on the soul— Enthusiasm— The Sabbath— Mountains of the North— 
Their sublimity and grandeur— View from their loftiest summits— Reflections on night— City &t 
midnight— The Waits— Study of the sky— On Halley*8 comet— On the annular eclipse— Wander^ 
ings by the torrent— Niagara— Reflection on the ocean— Sleep— Return of blindness— Dreadful 
suffering at its unlooked-for return— Blindness now compared after having seen the glories of 
Nature, with that Blindness which has not— The agonizing difference— Farewell to light- 
Conclusion. 
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PART THIBD. 

TwAS Night! On Earth no soul retired to rest 
With more overwhelming pleasure purely blest, 
Than was that newly-waken'd, that divine, 
Undying portion of this frame of mine! 
For all the varying day had wandered by, 
Before the rapture of my marvelling eye, 
Dress'd in its summer charms, while every hour 
Diffused o'er Earth more migesty and power! 

First, Morning came wrapt up in robes of grey, 
Brushing the shades of lingering Night away ; 
And in the sky each brightly-beaming star 
Dissolved in azure distance, as the car 
Of the refulgent Bun rode o'er the East, 
Like spangled monarch to some regal feast? 
While Yemal shrubs that deck'd each scented 

bower, 
Changed at his glance, and own'd his royal 

power — 
Dropt the bright gems that drank prismatic rays. 
And wept because they could not hymn his praise I 

Then Noon — imperial Noon! the noon of day. 
When all that 's lovely looks supremely gay; 



When in his holy zenith far above, 
A frdl-orb'd sun salutes this world of lore! 
When our broad sphere has o'er its visage rolled, 
A matchless veil of thin etherial gold — 
When flowers laugh out, and as the rill runs by, 
The basking inmatos by its borders lie; 
When browsing cattle gather to the shade, 
And the fierce wolf hides in the gloomy glade, 
And Crime — ^that fiend who prowls the worid at 

night, 
Is farthest hurried from the realms of lights 
When the rude breeze that often bellows by, 
Sinks in its cave and sickens to a sigh-~ 
Then the Sun's prime xesembles that of clay — 
Tide of his beams ! — meridian of his day 1 

Next came the dreamy dawn of Evening down, 

When fiury Nature fkdes in shade away ; 
When all that moved in bliss has weary grown, 

And withering looks declare the death of day! 

Along the waters, countless insects play, 
The sweet-toned birds fly homeward every one; 

And in the molten West the Sun's red ray 
Empurples every cloud, the earth looks dun, 
For his diurnal race on bright-wing'd hours is run I 

Thus Nature rearVd me, her admiring child, 
And led me o'er her mountains steep and wild! 
Fed my young thoughts with phantasies of love, 
And made me gaze with ravish'd eyes above— 
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I«ed me hy primrose iMmkB, hy sunny streams, 
And tanght me songs inspired, like angel-themes! 
Caogfat echoing firom the woods of laughing May, 
When first the Sun outspreads their plumage 

< Where Beauty's gentle spirit lored to roam, 
I And made the howers and mossy cayes her home. 
; Essence of hliss !— etherial I heosme. 
And lit my soul at thy renewing flame I 

A lealot thus of thee, O woundrous world I 
How could my fimcy's flowing sails he fbrl'd? 
How could I cease my homage at thy shrine^ 
O glorious spirit! half inyolved with mine? 
Thy rotary lored the more to gaze <m thee 
Felt aU unearth'd, dilated, changed, and free! 
Ifong thy green meads I wander'd forth alone, 
Where thou the moss-rose had in heauty sown; 
Its odorous breath infused a magic lure 
Into my soul, and made its passions pure! 
Purged me of care's dark thoughts that wound the 

mind, 
And made me weep in pity for the Blind! 

I loTed the peaoeM Sabbath-day of rest, 
When all seems hush'd o'er Nature's tumid breast ; 
Who can the blessings of the Sabbath know. 
Showered on the vaiying grades of men below? 
For then the weary rest from their employ. 
And erery fiiithftd bosom bounds with joy; 
Ihe merchant then uplocks his dazzling wares. 
And thus, in part, forgets his coimtless cares; 
The hireling handmaid, and the crowds oppress'd 
At man's ingenious commerce-wheels get dress'd; 
Hie rcry Brute creation, worn by toil, 
Sport loose a-field, and stretch their limbs awhile, 
And he who loTed the sacred Truth made plain 
Has time to hear, and may not hear in yain ! 
May see God's goodness in this day design'd 
For erery thoughtful member of mankind; 
So may the blessed Sabbath ever smile 
On thee, my Country, and each distant Isle, 
Till all the heathen nations hail the day, 
And with true Christian knowledge kneel to 

pray— 
Till Atheists, Deists, and their thankless race 
Look up to Heaven, and beg redeeming grace, 
And thus no more the truth reyeal'd deny — 
like Paine, they all must tremble ere they die! 

I climb'd the cloud-wreathed mountains of the 
North, 
And from their summits gazed in wonder forth; 



And as upon the loftiest peak I stood; 
Broke silence throu£^ the skyey solitude! 

Great God of Heaven, and earth, and sea, and air! 

Is that the world we dwell in, far below? 
Could any mortal deem it half so fair? 

Could any think it held a heart of woe ? 

Here would my soul in all its meekness bow 
On this gigantic shrine — ^this throne of God — 

Mantled with clouds, half kindled with the 
glow 
Of heaven, and gazing rapturously abroad, 
Behold a word of difis, where firail man never trod ! 

0, it is glory to behold the scene! — 

Far as the eye can gaze, earth gathers round: 
From this high peak, hills vainly intervene; 

Though, when below, these are the vista's 
bound. 

The mighty sea lies in a sleep profound, 
Encircling coimtless islands, which appear 

Like green spots on its bosom, and the sound 
Of soaring sea-birds greets the listening ear. 
As on they wheel in joy through azure atmos- 
phere! 

I stand in rapture on this towering steep — 

A being now, half of the earth and sky ! 
Far, far above the wide and weltering deep^ 
While all around, eternal mountains lie. 
Bearing their jagged pinnacles on high. 
While awful chasms, yawning far below. 
Prove the dread power of Him, whose watchful 
eye 
Scans the weak heart, and all its thoughts can 

know; 
Who decks the fields withfiowers— therain-douds 
with his bow ! 

Terrace on terrace towers supremely grand, 
In miyesty upon the mountain's breast, 

Chisell'd in ponderous blocks by the great hand 
Of power omnipotent — who from their rest 
Calls forth the thunders in their war-clouds 
drest. 

Hurling their pointed javelins of fire 
Against each adamantine, granite crest — 

With vivid and invulnerable ire, 

Till deep ravines and rocks burst with their 
prowess dire ! 

How imbecile is man, contrasted now 
With the huge hills, hid In the midway air, 
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He seems an insect on the moontain's brow: 
Tet, when ambitious, what will he not dare? 
Even acts which make the very angels stare 1 

Here should he often come to learn his power 
Is fragile, be he e*er so great and fair. 

A creature destined to exist an hour — 

Compared with these rude rock»— a sickly, fad- 
ing flower! 

Oh, let me cast my marvelling eyes around ! 

Hush! — let no human being wander near, 
To mar reflection with an earthly sound : 

I feel a creature of another sphere, 

While lost in wonder 'mid the zephyrs here! 
All is diminish'd when I gaze beneath, 

And like a map the landscape doth appear; 
Each moving thing seems even too small to 

breathe. 
And deer, like grasshoppers, spring o'er the dark- 
brown heath. 

Behold that yessel in the beauteous bay! 

She has diminish'd to a pigmy thing ; 
^ough, when I saw her stately form to-day, 

She seem'd a floating palace for a king! 

And so she is, when she hath spread her wing 
To catch the viewless wind, a gallant bark, 

Which from the scorching Indies oft doth bring 
Her golden 8tores.~She is a modem ark, 
Which floats along in might, though elements roll 

dark! 
I must descend. — ^Man is a thing of earth, 

And this, if 'tis not heaven, is 'mid the sky! 
Alas! how frail is our ignoble birth ! 

Felt truly now, when thus we soar so high! 

How oft vain creatures falsely prate and sigh, 
To see fkr worlds of bliss, while all around 

Such countiess wonders at their footsteps lie. 
Of which they nothing know — such as astound 
The inwaid soul, like thee, Goat&ll, with snow- 
wreaths crown'd. 

Nursed in reflection; ravish'd with the Light! 
My thoughts oft wander'd back to brood on 

Nighty 
Who ih>m her conflnes sends her prowling throng ; 
The tawny lion shakes his body strong. 
Stretches his limbs, throws back his shaggy mane^ 
And seeks carnivorous food, nor seeks in vain ! 
Each dreadful monster treads his sylvan path; 
For darkness yields new madness to his wrath, 
With savage glory gazing for their prey, 
A motiey race that grumble at the day ! 



The city, too, sends forth her thieves to loam. 
Till sullen midnight sends each wanderer home; 
Then doth a change o'er nature's aspect spread. 
For half the world are brothers of the dead! 

The soul of nature seems in endless sleep ! — 

The voice of commerce long hath died away. 
SCought but the lonely sentinels, who keep 

Their weary watch, speak of returning day. 

The moon has ceased to smile with mellow 
ray. 
And all looks dreamy, 'neath Night's sable pall; 

The yexy stream creeps o'er its bed of day 
With whispering foot, and the deep bells recall 
Time with a solemn tone, for Night has muffled 
all! 

And all around, the dty lies in gloom. 

In dull relief against the sunless sky; 
Save where some distant fainUy-lighted room. 

Tells where some weary invalid may sigh. 
Feebly the lamps their measured light supply, 

In rows perspective scattered £ur away. 
Arching the waters fairy like and hlg^ 
Or rising into Heaveu, with strange display, 
As if they journey'd there, to languish during 
day! 

How truly grand is Night! How calm the scene 
That day shall simimon into life's tuituoU! 

joyous Sleep! ye sweetly intervene, 
Between the sighs of wretchedness and toil. 

So sleeps the ocean, with unruffled smile ; 

Till tempests in their wrathfulness arise. 
And from its breast of secret gloom and guile 

Toss its dark biUows upwards to the skies, 

Till torturing Nature, tired, again for slumber 
cries! 

Tet may there be, among the listiess throng. 

Gay beings, whose carousals court the night; 
Smiling amid the gorgeous halls of song, 

While Pleasure warms the moments in their 
flight; 

'TIS well they can protract such high deliglit; 
But if they feel not for the blind and poor! 

I^ in their gaiety, they seek to slight 
The grey old man, that trembl«xl at thoir door; 
Tliey lack that love— that bliss, which wealth 
should well secure! 

O ! it is bUss to sleep^ if it conceals 
A wretched state of ruin from the mind, 
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WhJch day and duty moTirnfblly rereals — 

To such the sleep of Death were even kind, 
If boqIb 'were right, and fHends not left behind! 

Now thoniands are as kings, in soft repose, 
Whose pleasures soon must vanish on the wind. 
And rouse them to their wonted wrongs and woes, 
Which caxue the thonghtftd breast so many men- 
tal throes! 

Bat, hark! sweet music fklls upon mine ear, 

Soft as the song of Angels; fond and slow 
It drops like pardon flrom yon holy sphere, 

And makes the heart of filing rise and glow. 

Now comes it louder with its mellow flow, 
And more distinctly charms the ear of Night! 

lis but the Waits that walk the streets below. 
And charm the hours of silence with delight — 
Their music meets my soul, and aids its thought- 
ful flight! 

As if upon some clouds they sat and sung. 

So comes the music, and so dies away; 
Even sweetly as King David gladly strung 

His royal lyre, to wake some eastern lay! 

But Twilight cre^s around, in robes of grey — 
The fknes and domes rise dimly into sight. 

Already footsteps wend their toilsome way — 
The Sun shall soon show his mi^estic light — 
I must to rest awhile. Great City! a goodl^ight. 

My tireless study was the spacious sky. 
When all her silrer lamps were hung on high; 
So when I saw that flaming trayeller roll, 
Which Halley watch'd with philosophic soul; 
Could I behold its strange, its true return, 
And not with instant inspiration bum? 
No! — as I gazed, my spirit, tuned to love. 
In Fancy balTd the mystic star above I 

Mysterious stranger, 'mong the wondrous 
worlds 
That roll in boundless glory, through the depths 
Of space etheriall wherefore dost thou come, 
And what dost thou portend to Allien man? 
Com*st thou with War, or Pestilence, or Peace? 
Or comest thou with retrospective eye, 
To mourn the punftil memory of the past ? 
Well mayst thou Aake thy shaggy locks of light, 
And dasfa thy dazzling rays in anguish round; 
For dread Ambition, with o'erwhelming power, 
Hsa trod the Earth, like lion bent on blood ! 
And empires have been crush'd and states laid 

low, 
And vanquish*d cities huri'd in ruins down! 



And change, too sad for mortal to rehearse, 
Has swept o'er all terrestrial things, since last 
Thou cross'd our world, in high and heavenly 
flight! 

Strange one ! thou seemest, in thy true return. 
Like Time made visible, to number down 
The threescore years and ten of man's brief life, 
Even as the curious Aloe opes its breast 
An instant, when a century has fled, 
As if it felt the years fleet fast away. 
And sigh'd to think Eternity more neail 

Ah ! where are all the hoary heads that mark'd 
Thy last bright jouiney through the spacious sky? 
And all the myriads of high-bounding youth? — 
Gone to the chambers of the sunless tomb! 
Gone, where no spirit e'er returns to tell 
The awfhl change; the apathy of Death! 
And none of all the millions that now view 
Thy mystic light, from our sea-girdled sphere. 
May hope to see thee come again in might, 
To thread thy pathway through the arching sky ! 
For Death, who looks on all with equal eye — 
On peasant as on prince, will then have laid 
Each pulseless body in the peaceftxl grave ! 

From thine aerial path, illustrious Star I 
What see'thy meteor-eyes? what wonders strange? 
'Mong nameless constellations, and new worlds. 
That, never-ceasing, blaze in brilliance forth, 
Filling the realms of love with holy light. 
And studding the broad diadem of Heaven, 
With gems too dazzling for the eyes of man! 
Have these grown dimmer with the wear of Time, 
Like thine own mystic self, whose radiant locks 
Are shorn and fewer, than when flrst beheld 
Within thy fleet-wing'd chariot in the sky — 
When studious Halley traced thy strange career? 

Amid music of revolving spheres — 
While, like the lightning-shaft, thou rushest on. 
Through cloudless regions where the planets 

bum, 
And stars as countless as the ocean-sand 
Are strewn around thee — say what dost thou hear. 
In such elysian palaces of bliss ? — 
Is the great gush of Hamony subdued? 
Or do these ftill-orb'd globes, sick, like old age. 
Move with a fbebler power? And hast thou had 
Gay converse with the Sun— our gorgeous king! 
Bong of our system— cheerer of our thoughts! 
That on empurpled couch of clouds descends, 
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Ere, for a time, he leavet our drowsy sphere, 
Throwing his latest, laughing, golden smile 
Upon the Alpine hills, and forest trees. 
That waye their houghs umhrageous in mid- 
air; 
While all ahove, the purple-horder'd clouds, 
Sleep on the dreaming zephyrs of the West. 

Iff firom thy graritation, thou hast mark'd 
His radiant face, say is his smile more dun— 
His looks less searching, since thou first beheld 
His regal form? for these are secret things, 
Which fond imaginations long to learn, 
And, firom the knowledge^ draw celestial truth! 

There was a tune when Superstition reign'd — 
When hearts, imbued with ignorance and fear, 
Shrunk from thee, as the awftd foe of man, 
And in their selfish horror prayed to thee, 
To wander back into the boundless sky, 
As if thou hadst the prowess to destroy 
The teeming Earth, and by almighty fiat- 
Like Demon fhmght with f^iry and revenge. 
Or desolating Angel, big with blood. 
Or fiambeau destined to consume our Wprld, 
Put a fUll period to the pulse of Time! 

Since then, the pure diyinity of Truth — 
Electric in its power, has lit the sou]. 
And science, pr^fnant with its new-bom light. 
Has burst the bands which bound Earth's infant 

dreams — 
Each frail chimera of the mind away, 
And Man, in moral wisdom has declared — 
Declared aloud, where'er the Truth is known. 
That God is greater than his greatest work! 

0! when the entrancing annular eclipse 
Came o'er the dazzling face of the great Sun I 
When the pale moon became an ebon globe. 
And proved herself a world to marvelling man, 
I stood upon a grass-green mound that rose 
High o'er the mighty city. — All below 
Lay bathed in sunshine, and the stately spires 
Rose like great guardian spirits of the plain; 
Throwing their dreamy shadows fiur along. 
O'er lofty structures, heirs of bygone time! — 
While all around, the dusky hills drew near. 
Whose deep foundations parted the bright waves ; 
So that the spreading scene, when gazed upon, 
Seem'd like some princely Panorama, hung 
From the etherial firmament, witli all 
Ita lights and shadows, obelisks and towers. 



Bound me there lay of Earth's Inhabitants 
A conntlesa concourse, scatter'd o'er the height, 
Among the tender grass, or walking forth 
In secret converse, gazing oft to Heaven, 
As if some strange phenomenon was there — 
Portentous to the fate of other worlds. 
But not destructive in its power to man. 

So, when the damask drapery of Heaven — 
The high-wrought tapestry that veils the Sun 
Within the radiant space 'twixt it and God ! 
Burst into shreds, in pale' and ambient form ; 
Bright beam'd the matdiless sun of glory through 
As his imperial migesty rode on. 
In chariot, kindled with empyreal light ; 
Smiling upon the pale-face of his queen. 
In all the warmth of beauty and new love ; 
As if that day, he fix'd at last to wed 
His waning virgin, long of waiting sick ; 
And, lo I electric thoughts imimssioned man; 
As with esqpectant eyes of hope and doubt, 
All gazed above upon the opening sky. 

Hence, fiuthless Doubt; child of the sceptic 
mind! 
Gaze faithfhlly on Heaven. Lo ! what dark ^obe 
Steals on the dazzling footsteps of the Sun? — 
As though 'twould blot his golden glory out! 
Nearer and nearer to his centre wheeling, 
While twilight darkness creeps across the earth. 

Behold it now aU wondrous and sublime: 
As man, in migesty of mind, foretold — 
Skill'd in the science of the wondrous spheres. 
It is the moon opaque, superbly clothed. 
To meet her dazzling bridegroom at his throne^ 
Whose light un&ding, binds her sallow fbnn, 
Like crown of sparkling diamonds, wrapt around 
The sable brow of Ethiopian Queen! 

Now as she revels in his glowing arms, 
She drinks his warmest smiles — so that his n^ 
Find no outgomg, she contains them all. 
And with a smile reciprocal sends back 
His burning love, refhicted from her breast; 
And dancing in the annulus of bliss. 
Allows to man no ray; her form conceals 
His sparkling fiice, and claims him for a time! 

Behold the adoring eyes! Hear the glad 
tongues 
Of thousands, gazing on the maivellous sight. 
Millions of earth's fiur people, acatt^d o'er 
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The vast domSxiioii of our hernkphero^ 
Are bright and glad as these ; gazing in joy, 
With souls inspired by rapture, into Heayen, 
As ii; f&r ODoe, they saw the golden gates 
Of its gieat altar open'd to their eyes I 

It is a sight that with its beauty wakes 
The unpoetic, unproductiTe soul. 
To life and love, and dignity of thought, 
And stirs its drowsy energies awhUe.— 
Ay! OTen the cool and care-worn stoic feels 
His latent powers rekindle in his breast. 
As he is summon'd to the works of God I 
And marrels at the coldness of his heart. 

Where is the sceptic now? Let him erect 
His thankless face to Heaven, and in his breast 
Freed of its sinftd doubts and blasphemies, 
Dedaze their reigns a God most infinite; 
Who rules the myriad worlds that roll in light 
Through the wide bosom of transparent space. 
In harmony diyine, that cannot err ! 

T!s thus, there is a Bible open'd wide ; 
Subtime in every tongue— to every eye 
Simple in this, that God is all in all ! 
Dadn, then, by every ghmce, what mortal tongue 
In all the years of its short utterance, 
And deepest pathos, has no power to speak I 
For that great concave — ^this revolving earth — 
The imprison'd sea— the impassioned heart of 



And all the wondrous workings of the sky, 

One tithe of which, man in his wisest state 

Shall never, never in the flesh explore ! 

Are all the creatures of eternal God 

Made by the hand that form'd thee, too, O man 1 

Then, who can view them, and not worship him? 

The first— the last— the Being of all time! 

Thus Nature claim*d me, chain'd my marvelling 



To her ftesh flowers, her murmuring rills, her 

skies, 
Her mossy dells, her glades, her soaring throng, 
Which charmed my ears with their untutor'd 

song! 
Her haunted halls among the sacred caves; 
Her rural shades, where soft the sephyr strays. 
And 'mid the osiers yields a plaintive sigh! — 
Or sings eoUan music to the skyi— 
Where round fSur cowslip-beds the solar rays 
Through loop-holes laughing lie in golden blaze, 



While amorous bees the sweet-Up'd flowerets spy, j 
Close their gi^ wings, and in their bosoms lie I I 



Where the fierce torrent dashes down in foam 
O'er granite diff^ I often loved to roam ; 
Watch'd its ungovem'd breast, and gazed below. 
To where it boil'd and weltered, as in woe !— 
Heard its loud voice, unpausing Time, like thee, 
As on it rush'd in madness to the sea^ 
Thought on the thunder echoing up to Heaven, 
Which dread Niagara since the first has given! 

And I have wandered to behold the sea 
So vastly deep, and spreading fiur and free ; 

While, in a brief soliloquy, my soul 

With innate power was ready to extoL 
Sublime reposing Sea, whereon the Sun 

Lets fidl his ever-bright, refracting rays— 
Now look'st thou gay as some fair jewell'd one. 

While her adorer makes her blush with praise! 

Ah! who could think, whilst they in transport 
gaze 
On thy hush'd bosom, where no throb is seen 

To swell its motion, that within thee plays 
Each form athletic, and each monster mean. 
Raving and rolling thy deep rocks between. 

And with outrageous force dash even now 
Within thy cavem'd breast, like fiunine lean; 

Waging wild havoc with unshrinking brow? 
Ye mighty monsters, roaming ever free^ 
BaiK not one ripple on this golden Seal 

With these high glories firing my young breast, 
Quite over^harm'd I sunk to balmy rest; 
But secret sorrows wait on human hearts. 
And troubles, all unseen, deal out their darts 
While the glad soul on winged bliss is borne 
Above this frigid world's ungenerous scorn! 
We, unprophetic beings! know no more 
Than what is spread our transient gaze before; 
Like summer's tender flowers — a moment gay — 
If Boreas breathes upon them, where are they ? 
Or like soft letters traced upon the shore. 
Which the next tide rubs out for evermore ; 
So are our joys at once reduced to pain. 
And as our hopes rise high— they sink again! 



So, waking from a dream, I gazed aionnd. 
And felt mine eye-balls seal*d in gloom profoand. 
It cannot be, I cried, that ebon night 
Has with his sable fingers quench'd their light I 
Tet did I lift mine eye-lids all in vain; 
No light swept through their portals to the brain. 
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Thoiigfa well I knew it was the glorious mom; 
I heard the hlackbird whistle on the thorn. 
And all the Yocal throng ascend in air, 
To poor at Hearen's gates their matin prayer! 
I heard the woodman in the echoing glade, 
And long'd to walk each sweet piazza-shade^ 
Which the great Artist reared in midway air, 
Like vast cathedrals, twining fresh and fair! — 
Soft whispering echoes stole upon mine ear. 
That said— the Son illumed our daedal sphere; 
Yet in my lone apartment, though 'twas mom — 
Silence and darkness sat in hideous scom; 
Held out Hieir cheerless sceptres o'er my soul — 
Banish'd my hopes, and proTed their dread con- 
trol! 

Oh, is it so? my God! I wept and cried— 
And am I thos thy living light denied? — 
Oh, is it so? I tried mine eyes again — 
My sw^ng bosom, bursting with its pain — 
Oh ! why was I a moment blest with sight. 
My soul exclaim'd, to lose thy charms — O Light? 
My strength was spent — my spirit on the 

wing— 
My heart dissolv'd, touch'd by the fiery sting 
Of anguish — my desponding bosom sprung 
Its silyer cords, and language fled my tongue. 
I swoon'd upon my couch, oppress'd, and lay 
Lost in oUlTion's arms, like lifeless clay. 

If sightless cryes transcend in darkness, nigfat; 
Twas only now I knew their rayish'd light. — 
A sty^n gloom eclips'd my senses now ; 
I felt it lying heavy on my brow. 
And dreadfVd demons crowded on my brain, 
As if they long'd to burst life's fh^^e chain! 
All was a blank — all Nature seem'd rubb'd out, 
And my identity robed deep in doubt; 
My youthfVil walks, ah! they were all forgot; 
My friendSi my flowers, my all, I knew them 

not. — 
All sights that lately met my busy eyes, 
In lowly earth and also In the skies. 
Appeared a mere fkntasia of the brain, 
And yet their memory deepen'd much my pain. 
Light had erased those blessings ttom my mind, 
Hiat charm'd, when I knew only to be blind; 
When pleased to hear what others would relate, 
I nothing enyied their superior state;. 



But now — ah, now ! what angel-Toiee will eham ! 

What sympathizing soul know all I know ? 
What high-bom joys shall make this bosom warm. 

Or sage prescribe a balsam fbr my woe ! 



Ah I ye are happier fiir, who, blind fh>m birth, 
Ne'er oped your eyes to view the teeming Earth ; 
To mark the boundless splendour of the sky. 
Or read the glance of lore in woman's eye- 
To see the great phenomena of all 
The light and life of this terraqueous ball ; 
To see the solemn spot you soofi must flU, 
When the pulsation of the heart is still — 
Where those, whose sUveiy accents met the ear 
Lie mouldering in that shady vale of tear. — 
To see all sights—the sunless life resume, 
Alas, how shall I name the dlrefiil gloom-^ 
Thicker, than darkest shadow round the tomb ! 

So now ferewell to day — ^to all I lore— 
To all that smiles around me and above. — 
My heart melts in my bosom as I speak, 
And rolls in flery tear-drops o'er my cheek.—- 
The curtain, which I gazed in gladness through. 
Till soul-enamour'd of the HMrHng vigir, 
Is now for ever drawn across mine eyes, 
And where are ye, green earth and gtorlooa sUes ! 
And where each oheriah'd friend, each fhignnt 

flower; 
Each spot that chain'd my soul with syren power, 
Each upland fkoe, eaeh mountain towering high, 
That like the heavenly hdder reach'd the sky! 
And where the boundless ocean dancing dear. 
While one embrace enfolds our hemisphere? 
Whose billows load the donds; and also where 
Are ye, each lovely traveller of the air f 
And where each bush that trembles in the gale, 
And morning's dew-drops spangling all tiie vale- 
Bright necter fbr the Sun to empty up 
With glowing lips, from every vernal cup — 
Where are the countless creatures of delight 
Who never ful'd to charm my nuurvelling sight, 
But fenn'd my grateful fervour to a ftaune 
Of holy love ?— All perish'd as they came I 
Wrapt up in denser gloom— torn from mine eyes, 
As if no more en earth, or in the skies! 

So now fitf ewell to Day— to holy Light ! 
And weteome Darkness in the robes of Nigfat 
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iSIfntane: or, Wbt Sbcomii Sbam iUttonti anti iMt. 



NOTES TO PART FIRST. 



Pige 116. 
^Let^mbeLHfhi," and Jorth it Oom. 



**Ood 



'^Ldihere he Light!" This sublime passage being 
quoted from the Mosaic deeeription of the Creation, 
it is quite unnecessary to assail the judgment of any 
intelleetual being, belonging to a oiriliied country, 
with any comment, ftirther than drawing their es- 
pecial attention to its divine beauty, and partiou- 
larly to this portion, which calls so powerftilly into 
existence the inestiniAble blessing of Light, the 
ehann of which is less known to those who possess 
it, than the absence of it is painflilly felt by those 
far ever shut out from its glory.— This passage has 
always been viewed as one of great beauty, and has 
also been long and eloquently known throui^ the 
transoendant musical composition of the inspired 
Haydn — " Darkneuwu igpcn thefaee of the degtj and 
Ac S^pirit of Ood moved upon the fae$ of the waten, 
and Ood taid, * Let there be Light!— and there woe 
Light:" 



Page 117. 

" Jffow radiant v>ae the youthful 8tm4)eam Mm, 
J%o* yet unemHed onbg^the egee of men," 

I may here remark that Light was the first act 
of God, when he premeditated the order of the 
Creation ; another proof of its unspeakable value. 
Bat tins light is not then said to consist of sun, 
moon, and stars; we find it does not assume 
that order until the fourth day : however, it was 
created, and the different orbs i^pointed their 
proper stations, previous to the formation of man. 
These remarks, of course, have no reference to any 
speculative theory given by Geologists— a modem 
ecienoe now becoming so very popular. 
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Page 117. 

Ibund the blamA'd ^e-baU, andindin deepair, 
Took tgif hie ead, tmehangeable abode !" 



At the fifth meeting of the " Indigent Blind visit- 
ing Society," heldinEzeter Hall, London, BIay,1889, 
the noble chairman, l%e Bight Honourable Lord 
Aehleg^ said— -" Of all the privations to which man 
vras suljeoted, he knew of none so dreadful as the 
privation of sight, except, perhaps, that of alienated 
understanding. It was therefore thdr duty to do 
all that could alleviate this most dreadftd suffering, 
to which so many of our ftllow-ereatnres were sub- 
jected.' 
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P^117. 

"Odeetialmueie! eeeeneeoftheepheree! 
DietUTd/rom Heanen to raoieh mortal eare" 

What passions cannot music produce I It softens 
to love, it ezoiteB to battle I 

''The nua tb«t hath not imulfl In his aott]. 
And Is not moved with oonoiwd of eweet ■oonda 
la fit toT troaaona, atzatagemai and apoUa: 
TTie motlona of hia spirit an doll aa night, 
And hIa affecUooa dark aa Eretma:— 
Let no andh man be tnatod.** 



The notion and understanding which the Blind 
have of music is far more acute than ours ; and I 
have seen the wonderful Paganini and other great 
performers on the violin, actually close their eyes 
when they were playing the pathetic or piano part 
of a piece, that the whole soul might be engaged in 
the effort The same thing may be often observed 
in great vocalists. 
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Pagelia 

" But found hia sotU too bright, and dashed thy tceptrt 
bjf r 

"Blilton's intense application to study had 
brought on an auction of the eyes, which at last 
ended in total blindness. His intellectual powers, 
however, suffered no edipse, as he afterwards 
pursued both his oflioial and poetical occupations." 
—Dr. Aikin's PrefMse to the British Poets. 



Page 118. 

" And young andprincdy hearts have joined the throng. 
Who all the anguish which thou ean'st bestow — 
Too pait\fully^too exquisitely know /" 

Prince George, of Cambridge, son of Ernest First, 
King of Hanover, and heir hereditary to that throne, 
has long been blind, and has suffered many severe 
operations, which, however, have only been partial 
in their success. The late Duke of Sussex also Buf> 
fered much, but after undergoing an operation was 
considerably relieved. 



PageUS. 

" Great Said, our Saviour's persecuting foe I 
Whtn warned by Ueanen, his Roman soul did meU, 
Knew thee a partial curse, and thy keen arrows felt. 
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" As Saul journeyed, he approached Damascus, 
and suddenly there shone round him a light from 
Heaven : And he fell to the earth and heard a voice 
saying unto him— Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? And he said, Who art thou. Lord? And the 
Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest! And 
the men which journeyed with him stood speechless, 
heaiang a noise, but seeing no man. And Saul arose 
from the earth, and they led him by the hand into 
Damascus, and he was there thbee days without 
SIGHT, and neither did not eat nor drink.'*— Acts, 
chap. ix. 

Page 118. 

" Suekpity s1ujw*d our Saviour for the Blind, 
That while the Jews— fired with one base intent. 
With jealousy and murder in their mind- 
Pursued him from the temple ; ashe went, 
A Mind man stood," ^e. 

'* And as Jesus passed, he saw a man, who was 
blind fh>m his birth, and he spat on the ground and 



made clay of the spittal, and he anointed the eyes 
of the blind man with the day, and said. Go wash 
in the pool of Sent He went his way, therefore, 
and came seeing."— St. John, chi^. ix. 



Page 118. 
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Great Samson, when in bonds, seem*d so severe. 
The Philistines erouehd *neath his piercing gate. 

Thus trembling at his looks with palsied fear : 
They might have put a period to his days ; 
But rather chose to quench his eyes^ dreadrays /" 



The same glance which made the Philistinee 
shrink with dread from the eyes of Samson, his 
looks being so terrible, has also produced timidity 
in the most ferocbus of the brute creation. The 
lion, though king of the forest, has often orouehed 
fh>m the eye of man, and amongst all the tamers of 
savage animals, there is more power exerted over 
these by the eye than by the rod. Did it suit my 
purpose to be more lengthy, I could relate many 
anecdotes of travellers through India, who have 
beaten the royal lion on his own ground. By this 
the dignity of the eye is not only maintained, bat 
also that man is still lord of the creation. 



Page 119. 

" So sad is darkness, so allied to crime. 
That when our Lord €lied on the dureful 
The quenchless Sun was shadowed for a time— 
A veil drawn o*er his dread supremacy V* 

" It was about the sixth hour, and there was 
darkness over aU the earth until the ninth hour. 
The Sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple 
was rent in the midst. And wh^n the centurion 
saw what was done, he glorified God, and said. This 
was surely a righteous man. And the people that 
came together smote their breasts and returned." 
— LnkezxiiL 



Page 119. 

So in the Bastile long confinement wtade 
The eye of light accustomed to the shade. 
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Nature has made ample provirion against the 
sudden influx of too great a quantity of light into 
the eye, by adapting to that organ a delicate photo- 
meter—the iris, which, by contracting or <in^*in g 
the pupil, can regulate the quantity of U^t, accord- 
ing to the necessities of vision. A very feeble light 
is sufficient for the discernment of olgects. Al> 
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though the ins can moderate the quantity of light, it 
has lees influence on its intensity. Every one must 
have experience the painAil impressions produced 
by the danling reflection of the Sun's rays f^m 
BDow, or from the combustion of metals in oxygen- 
gas. The effect of a yivid flash of lightning upon 
the eyes ia also sometimes sufficient to affect the 
brain through the medium of the neire of vision. 
Where the retina has been long insenmble to the 
action of a bright light, it is known t^ have lost its 
fiincdon by sudden exposure to the brilliancy of 
noon-day. During the first French revolution, the 
Basdle, or State Prison, in irhich the victims of 
despotic power or political intrigue had been im- 
mured for a long lapse of years, was raxed to the 
groundby the inAiriated populace, and the wretched 
captives, when dragged from the obscurity of their 
dungeons into the light of day, are said to have lost 
their sight. 

Page 119. 

" £om batUet have been Jought far Christian love^ 
When the dark eye rtfwed the beama ab<fVe,** 

Ziska, the Bohemian leader of the Hussites, who 
wis never defeated, even after he lost both his eyes, 
being enthusiastically followed by 150,000 men, de- 
feated the Emperor Sigismond, under the walls of 
Pngne, in the cause of the reformed religion. 



Page 119. 

7%e life ofJenu alto ratted to thoWf 
What tujferinga he experienced here below !" 
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The system of teaohing the blind to read was for 
a loog time by the aid of knotted cord, variously 
done to give ^e letters of the alphabet, and it was 
quite astonishing to see how exactly and expertly 
they could repeat their lessons by this mode ; but 
now the system is much improved through the me- 
dium of an embossed book, or a book printed with 
laige types and without ink, so as to raise the let- 
ters, being only stamped on one side of the leaf, 
and- in passing the finger along these letters the 
blind scholar can read very fluently. The New 
Testament has lately been done in this excellent 
style. There is no expense spared in the Glasgow 
Blind Asylum that is of certain good for the minds 
of this onfortunate class of beings ; and there cannot 
be too much praise bestowed on the philanthropic 
and indefati^le late John Alston, Esq., who aocom- 
pliahed this work of the Scriptures, whose whole life 
has been most nalously devoted to the interests of 
this heavenly institution. An improvement has 



since been made on this invention, by Mr. Gall, of 
Edinburgh. 

The Society of Arts forwarded one of their prizes, 
in the shape of a beautiAil epergne, to Mr. Alston, 
for his meritorious and incessant exertions in behalf 
of the blind. On one side is the Society's medal, 
beautifully executed in bold relief :— on the second 
and third sides, within laurel leaves, is the following 
inscription : — 

" To John Atoton, Eaq. of RoMmonnt, HononFable Member 
of the Society of Arts, and Honorary Treeeorer to the Asylum 
for the Blind at Glasgow, awarded 26th Dec, 1838, for hU 
Fkblea, with Wood-cot lUostrationa, and hia Mniical Cate- 
ehiam, with Tunea for the nae of the Blind, printed (n relief; 
and exhibited to the Society on Uie 16lh and 80th Blay, 1838 ; 
and geoenlly for hla xealooa, energetic, and beneroient ezer- 
tione for the Edocatlon of the Blind." 

Touch is so nice, that bankers' clerks, by long 
practice, know a foiged note, by the feeling, even 
while running hurriedly over others ; no sense being 
capable of hif^er improvement. Touch is most fre- 
quently a substitute for sight, and all its notions 
may be comprehended in extension and resistance. 
It is diffused over the whole nervous system. 

An Edinburgh boy learned the alphabet by trac- 
ing the letters on milestones, while walking along 
the roads— and could latterly out them out with his 
own hands. 

Professor Sanderson, of Cambridge, was blind 
from birth, and yet filled the Chair of Mathematics 
in one of die colleges, to the wonder and satisfac- 
tion of all men who knew him. I am indebted for 
this anecdote to the conversation of my friend, 
Thomas Campbell, Esq., LL.D., author of *' The 
Pleasures of Hope," &c. 



Page 119. 

" Think on the love which fired a Sowtard's toul ! 
Who ranged through earth's dark confines to condole. 
And ease the links that fettered men of sin 
To cells unwholesome and tmsunn*d within," 

'* This extraordinary man had the fortune to be 
honoured, whilst living, in the manner which his 
virtues deserved. He received the thanks of both 
Houses of the British and Irish Parliaments for his 
eminent serrices rendered to his country and to 
mankind. Our national prisons and hospitals, im- 
proved upon the suggestions of his wisdom, bear 
testimony to the solidity of his judgment, and to 
every estimation in which he was held. In every 
part of the civilised world which he traversed, to 
reduce the sum of human misery— from the throne 
to the dungeon, his name was mentioned with re- 
spect, gratitude, and admiration. His modesty 
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alone defeated TariouB efforts that were made dur- 
ing his life, to erect this statue, which the public has 
now consecrated to his memory. He was bom at 
Hackney, in the county of Middlesex, September 11, 
1726. The early part of his life he spent in retire- 
ment, residing principally on his paternal estate, at 
Codrington, near Bedford, for which county he 
served the office of Sheriff in the year 1778. He 
expired at Cherson, in Russian Tartary, on the20!th 
January, 1790, a yictim to the perilous and benevo- 
lent attempt to ascertain the cause of, and find an 
efficacious remedy for, the plague. He trod an open 
but unfrequented path to immortality in the ardent 
and unintermitted exercise of Christian charity. 
May this tribute to his fiune excite an emulation of 
his truly glorious achievements."— Inscription on 
his Monument 

Page 119. 

" Can great 8L PauTa a nobler lesson ahowf 
Here while you read you also love to bow !" 

This magnificent building was commenced in 
1676, and was finished in 1710 by the son of Sir 
Christopher Wren the architect This edifice cost 
£786,752 2b, Sd., besides for stone and iron indo* 
sures, &c., £11,202 Ob. 6d. The whispering gallery 
is 280 steps high ; golden gallery 584, and the ball 
616. The bell weighs 11,474 lbs., tongue 180 lbs. 
Diameter of bell 10 feet Circumference of clock 
fSftce 57 feet The floor is diamonded with marble, 
and the whole place decorated with superb monu- 
ments, among which stands Howard's, holding a 
prison key. Dimensions of St Paul's from East to 
West 600 feet frfoa. North to South 228 feet The 
extent of ground on which it stands is two acres, 
sixteen perches ; height, 404 feet 



Page 120. 

" These make death terrible ! the poor— 
The very wretch, who day by day 
SoUdts almsjrom door to door. 
Feels death more kind than they r 

It is death alone that can make man suddenly 
know himself. He tells the proud and insolent that 
they are but al^eots. He proves the rich man a 
beggai^-a naked beggar! eloquent, just And 
mighty Death! thou hast persuaded those whom 
none could advise ; whom the world have flattered, 
thou hast cast out and despised, and hast drawn 
together aU the greatness, pride, cruelty, and ambi- 
tion of man, and covered it all over with these two 
narrow words— £rt6iaei£.—RALXiQH. 



When King Charles L was about to be beheaded, 
he said most tranquilly, '* I go fhnn an earthly to 
an incorruptible crown, where there can be no more 
trouble." 



Page 121. 

" Yes ! our landprodaims, 
In her enormous dwdUmgsfor ike poor. 
Thai there are hearts whose kindness dotk 



The Asylum for the Indigent Blind, in London, Is 
for the object of instructing them in useful and re- 
ligious knowledge, and also of preparing them for 
a trade that may afterwards support them; and 
those disohaiged after this system of tnitioB, can 
now, according to their various abilities, earn weekly 
from six to twenty-eight shillings. Both sexes are 
admitted. None are received under 10 years, nor 
those whose age exceeds 25 ; so we still have many 
needful Blind, who cannot avail themselves of this 
most praiseworthy Institution. 

The pupils may be seen at work between the 
hours of ten and twelve in the forenoon, and two 
and five in the afternoon, on every day, Saturday 
and Sunday excepted. 

This most extensive and benevolent institution is 
chiefly upheld by annual subscribers andmemben, 
together with munificent donations and bequests, 
frequently made by good and generous persons^ 
many of whom are so sincerely modest as to conceal 
their names ttom such donations. Every comfort 
that attention and taste can suggest is paid this 
unfortunate class of beings by those entrusted with 
their daily management 

In going through this great Asylum, one is much 
struck with the diffiBrent groups of the Blind, whoBe 
occupation leads them together in industry and con* 
versation. In some fiaces there is an ai^tearanee ef 
gaiety and pleasure which almost deceivea— while 
in others there is a dull, stupid, and idiotic melan- 
choly that moves one to pity, and whUe looking on 
such you are inclined to think that the privation of 
sight is their only thou^^t, perhaps also heightened 
when they hear the voices of strangers near them. 

The females (who occupy apartments for their 
own sex) impress upon the mind, from the nature 
of their dress, cleanness, white caps, &c., that idea 
which a dream of resurrected beings would be i^ to 
produce on the fi&ncy ; there is that spirit-like calm- 
ness, that steadiness of position, that onobeerving 
countenance which seems to have no connexion with 
any thing terrestrial, but simply claims analogy 
with each other, or an appearance that they are 
under some superior control of which they have no 
distinct conception. 
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The men are rather different in aspect, their oo- 
cnpaAionB being of a more maaouline nature : BtiU a 
ninilarity of joy and Borrow also pervades their 
fiieee. There appears no slothfblness among them, 
howeTor; certain over-work being paid them, which 
18 snffident to spur them on to industry ; and it is 
quite astonishing to see with what correctness they 
all follow their different trades— which they are 
afterwards allowed to prosecute al home, for their 
own entire adTantage, and many of them are by this 
means able to support their parents. 

Every thing is most admirably conducted ; and 
all comforts provided which can alleviate their help- 
lessness. Having visited this institution along with 
my highly esteemed friend, Thomas Godden Little* 
wood, Esq., Linooln's-Inn^Fields, every attention 
was paid us by Mrs. Cox, matron, a lady of great 
intelligence, and also by Mr. Sharp, the talented 
manager. 

Page 121. 

" A people almoei destitute of hope !" 

Mdnsieor Thierry, the celebrated historian of the 
** Norman Conquest," having almost reduced him- 
self^ like Milton, to blindness, fh>m his close and 
tnuemitting study of ancient MBS., was recom- 
mended to make a tour of the south of France, hav- 
ing then, as he expie s sco himself, "just enough of 
vision left to pursue his journey.'* He adds, " in 
the presence of ruins of ancient architecture I know 
not what internal sense came to the assistance of 
my eyes, Ibr thou^ at any other time I could not 
read a M88. or inscription, I could now recognise the 
dates and determine the style of the architecture. 
Animated by what I should willingly call the pas- 
sion for history, I was thus enabled to see farther 
and more distinctly. None of the principal lines, 
no characteristic feature escaped me, and the cor- 
rectness of my eoHp (f <st/, so uncertain in other cir- 
cumstances, was a cause of surprise to those who 
accompanied me." Being now in total blindness, 
he thus expresses himself: — " Although now blind, 
and suffering, and without Hopb, I can render this 
testimony, irhich on my part cannot be suspected. 
There is in the irorld something which is fiu* above 
material enjoyment, something superior to fortune, 
and even to health itself— it is devotion to science.'* 
—Vide Preface to "Dix Ans d'Etudes Histo- 
riques." 



Page 128. 

(TraonMeft, the gorffeoue palace of the deep ! 
Where wane-worn eeamen from ^ tempeet eleep. 



t* 



This gosgeous hospital for warriors of the waves, 



is distant five miles tetan London Bridge, and was 
founded in the year 169i, by King WiUiam HL and 
Queen Mary his consort. It is elevated on a ter- 
race 866 feet in length, tovrards the river Thames, 
and consists of distinct piles of buildings— King 
Charles' and Queen Anne's— King William's, Queen 
Mary's, and the Asylum, or Boyal Hospital Schools, 
forms now a grand square, which is 278 feet wide. 
It has two splendid colonnades and towers, one on 
each side of the square, 115 feet asunder, which 
are composed of upvrards of 800 duplicated doric 
columns, with pilasters of Portland stone, 26 feet 
high, and an entablature and balustrade, each of 
these 840 feet long, having a return parilion at the 
end 70 feet long. 400 boys, the sons of officers, sea- 
men, and marines, in the King's service, and sons 
of officers, seamen, and mercliant sea-serrice, re- 
ceive an excellent education in Navigation and 
Astronomy. 400 boys and 20O girls are also in- 
structed, besides the fluctuating numbers of the 
mutilated and amnmng veteran seamen, of whom 
the world know so many corious anecdotes. There 
is a spacious hall of magnificent paintingB, which is 
termed the " Painted Hall," consisting of naval 
engagements, sea-pieces, portraite, and landscapes, 
and in other parts there are many relics of war; 
statues of gfeat admirals, and a wax figure of Nel- 
son, in the Yery dress in which he lost his life at 
Trafalgar Bay. 

The ceiling of " The Painted Hall" took many 
years* constant labour, and represents, amongst 
its thousand curiosities, the twelve signs of the 
aodaic, the ftiiits and flowers of every season, Apollo 
in his golden chariot, the elements, the passions, the 
heathen deities, the four quarters of the globe, &c. 
&c. This hall was painted under the superintend- 
ence of Sir James Thomhill, begun in the year 1708. 

A commodious and classic chapel is also attached 
to the buildings, besides countless curiosities too 
numerous and historical for my present purpose. 



Page 123. 



f" 



** Above all human dwdlimge earth hoe known I 



All modem geographers agree that Rome, " the 
Eternal City," (eo mimamedj however /) never could 
be compared in its dimensions and population to 
the incredible and almost boundless sise of London, 
but has been swollen into ite avrfVil glory by the 
mist of ages. As Thomas Campbell says— but not 
speaking of Rome— **'Tis Distaxcb lbnds bk- 
CHAKTMBXT TO THS Tisw !" If it is Said that her 
many monuments, theatres, circuses, &c. Ac. prove 
the contrary, let it be remembered that it vras the 
seat of pleasure, and of the arts and scienoes, but 
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not of oommeroe ; and having so long been made the 
text-book of the boaster, has rcOher inoreased than 
diminished, though one of these gentlemen lately 
told the tmth concerning the City in a most ludi- 
crous, graphic, but perfectly sincere manner,— " Ht 
thouffht UapubUe buUtUnfft were in very had repair /*' 

The Tower is situated on the east side of the City, 
about half a mile from London Bridge. This im- 
pressiye edifice is said to hare been built by Julius 
CsBsar, though doubtless a part of it was first 
erected by William the Conqueror in 1078. It is 
surrounded with walls, and a broad, deep moat, in 
some places 120 feet deep. The entrances are 
therefore by draw-bridges. The White Tower is 
the only original part. In one spacious room in the 
" Horse Armoury " are arranged, in regular chrono- 
logical order, twenty-two equestrian figures of the 
Kings of England, with the identical dresses which 
they wore while living. 

The devices in which the millions of arms are ar- 
ranged in other great halls, beggar all brief descrip- 
tion. The whole walls are emblazoned with artful 
figures, represented by the skilful arrangement of 
bayonets, swords, ram-rods, battle-axes, &c. &c., 
while the horrid display, in other places, of the 
rusty and unending machines of murder, make the 
observer tremble. The Regalia is very fine, and 
one is impressed with a sort of inspiration while 
treading the courts of this imperial prison. 



If 



Page 123. 

Pau ChdMo^e home ofwxr-ipom men who soar 
On fancy's wing, and fight their battles o'er! " 



This beautifiil Hospital for the worn-out soldier, 
lies by the Thames at the west end of London, and 
has many fine squares, gardens, and walks smiling 
before and around it. It is really delightftil to visit 
these Institutions of our country, where so much 
comfort, cleanliness, and order 9re maintained, and 
which are also more places of justice to the veteran, 
than of charity. Begun by Charles II. 



Page 123. 

•* Which Twrner*s powers can gemdndy portray." 

The great Turner, who, amongst his countless 
landscapes, has given the finest illustrations of this 
sweet scenery— whose pencil is always dipt in the 
phial of sublimity, and whose genius (like that of 
Rnbens*) is only equalled by his industry. 



Page 124. 



" And here Gray 
Poured forth the epirit of his rural l^T' 

It was in tiie ohurdhyard of Stoke-Pogls, where 
Gray composed his famous " Elegy *' for which be 
has gained the applause of the world, and he now 
lies buried in the same spot where he so purely, 
dispassionately, and philosophically sung of those 
who had gone before him. The verse b^;inning— 

" One mom we ihias'd him on the aceaitom'd UO,'* 

with the remainder of the lines, are now sadly en- 
graven on his own funeral pile. 



Page 124. 

" Here Pops, the moral poet of his age ! 
Penned to the world his phUoet^hie page. 



M 



Pope's villa, at Twickenham, of which so much 
has been said and written, is really a princely man- 
sion. Its situation is three miles above Bichmood, 
or about fifteen miles from the centre of London— 
and the little town of Twickenham, with the vary- 
ing scenery around, is truly charming to the eye of 
the visitor. The Thames roUs closely by the back 
of the villa. He is interred near this spot, over 
which there is an elegant monument to his learning 
and genius. His "grotto" is of the most ehann- 
ing order; and many green spots are pointed oat 
where he penned his sweetest poems. It is needless 
now to say that Pope appears the meet musical poet 
that has ever written; bis notion of numbers, his 
idea of euphony, and his truly refined taste, go fa 
beyond the powers of any enconium Many will 
remember this calm, but beautifully eorreet pas- 
sage, which is but one among his thousands ! 

" AH Kfttare Is Imt Art, unknown to thee— 
All Chance— Direction which then canst not 
AU Discord —Harmonj not'understood— 
All partial Evil— nnlTeraal Good.— 
In spite of Pride, in eninff Reason's apltel 
One truth if dear, whatever la, is Right! ^ 



Page 121 
Here Thomeon tuned his SeasonsJ' 



u 



James Thomson, the elegant poet of the ** Sea- 
sons**-— whose relics lie in Richmond church, by the 
winding Thames, and to whom a monument was 
erected in Westminster Abbey in the year 1762, 
from the profits arising from an edition of his own 
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workg. He spent many bliaafiil daya at Riohmond ; 
and, in honour to his genius, a boardis attached to 
a lofty tree on Biohmond Hill, witii the following 
pretty passage quoted from his works: — 

** Tliy living landscape qneada beneath my feet— 
Gatan aathe deep of infuacy, the song 
Of Katore'a Tocaliata The bloaaom'd ahrub% 
The TelTet rerdore, the o'erahading treei, 
The cattle wading in the itream below, 
And mlrror'd on its sorfBce the deep glow 
Of sonaet. The white smoke of yonder chordi— 
Half hid in the green foliage of the gvoTe; 
These are thy charms, £dr Richmond, ercn theae ; 
The Biver, wafting many a gracefhl bark, 
QUdea gently onward, like a lovely dxtua. 
Making the acene a Paradiser* 



Page 121 
" MeOiougJU I aaw Uie momhiff—Oh, 'twu gtsy I 



ff 



" In dreams, the influence of the senses are but 
partiaDy suspended. Fancy is a peculiar attribute, 
to call up like resemblances. Demosthenes and 
Cicero, in their Orations, gaTO much beautiftxl and 
true imagery, which not only illustrated but em- 
bellished and heightened their effect. A man with 
a poetic fimoy, and one without it, would giye Tery 
dtfTerent descriptions t^ a portion of history. Fancy 
always adds a grandeur, while the absence of that 
quality renders the matter-of-fact writer uninterest- 
mg and insipid. The blind are generally imagina- 
tiTe ; what they hear and feel makes them peculiarly 
sou Somnambulism and magnetism seem to be 
states between sleeping and waking."— Dr. Bu- 
chanan, Professor of Bhetorio and Logic, Glasgow 
CoU^e. 



Page 126. 

" /br mgiSL-memorif gant each brilUant theme /'* 

There is nothing more easily injured than me- 
mory. Ardent spirits are Tery injurious to me- 
mory. Des Cartes says, ** The reason we remember 
a thing ia, because a channel is worn out to the 
brain, whereby the same train of feeling returns." 
This is not too philosophical! Memory implies a 
storehouse, in which things are laid past on shelves, 
and contains more when in regular order, than in a 
confused state, else how could botanists, linguists, 
gecdogiats, chemists, and others, remember so many 
nice points. When mixed together almost all is 
forgotten. Memory is said to be at once "our 
bUssing and our curse I" The murderer who may 
hate escaped the hands of justice would wish his 



memory could lose the impressions of the awful 
act ; the man of cares and depression, encouraged, 
as he foolishly supposes, by the dictates of Solomon, 
flies to "strong drink " to drown the power of his 
memory, whUe in any other authority, Solomon is 
of no consequence to him. The person who has 
heard a charming story, or seen a fine painting, &c. 
with great desire attempts to engraTO them on the 
memory, because of the pleasure they yield. 



Page 126. 

" Sung 08 hiejoycfue aneettan of gore. 

The song of the lark is the same now as it was at 
the earliest period of time. Man is progressing 
through all. ages ; but the inferior Miimula remain 
where they started, and aU stop where one stops. 
The circumstances which render man capable of 
improvement, are the possession of language and 
the quality of sociality, he not only being made for 
society, but society being natural to him, and also 
that man is materially a contriving animal. To the 
lower animals, instinct supplies all contrivance ; but 
to man art is quite naturaL 



Page 126. 



i< 



I could not $how mgfeelingtjrom mine egea, 
But thai I paid her mth my smiles and sighs.** 



A philosopher has said, ** The blind are some- 
times cheerftil, the deaf and dumb always melan- 
choly." This idea I can with certainty prove is 
fklse to its Aillest acceptation. 

In entering the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, so well 
conducted by the able and energetic Mr. Watson, 
whose father, in conjunction with the Rev. John 
Townshend, projected the same, I immediately for- 
got that the children before me were bereft of any 
one sense, they appeared so intelligent and happy, 
and so many of them could articulate through the 
perception of gesture shown them by Mr. Watson, 
who has clearly discovered that the sole reason why 
the deaf from birth are also dumb, is not from any 
fi&ult in the organs of speech, but simply because of 
their want of hearing. The plan he now adopts is, 
to show them where the tongue touches in produc- 
ing certain sounds, and by such means they are ^ast 
learning to speak sentences, and in doing so appear 
to experience much pleasure. 

We must therefore reverse the passage, and say 
with more accuracy, " The Deaf and Dumb are 
sometimes cheerful, the Blind always melancholy. 
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But this 18 not so much the oase with the Blind in 
asylumfl, where every attention is paid them, and 
where they enjoy the society of each other ; bnt it 
is decidedly the caee with those who are deprived 
of aQ such comfort, and Bfilton is sorely a very ex- 



cellent authority, who said, alter he was deprived 

of sight:— 

u An doll tad oomiiNUM I 
Where ve Uioee vwyiag otdtcto that hot now 
Employed my hoBy eyes ?** 



NOTES TO PART SECOND. 



Page 126. 

" Bui what ii tkUf what charm itUaue and siranffe. 
That maket my tool and body seem to change!' 



»» 



Cheselden has given us a very curious story of a 
boy> who had been bom blind, and continued so 
until thirteen or fourteen years old; he was then 
couched for a cataract, by which operation he 
received his dght. Among many remarkable par^ 
ticulars that attended his first perceptions and 
judgments on visual objects, Cheselden tells us, 
that the first time he saw a black object, it gave 
him great uneasiness; and that some time after, 
upon accident, by seeing a negro woman, he was 
struck with great horror at the sight The horror 
in this case can scarcely be supposed to arise from 
any association. The boy appears by the account, 
to have been particularly observing and sensible 
for one of his age, and therefore it is probable, if 
the great uneasiness he felt at the first sight of 
black had arisen from its connexions with any 
other disagreeable ideas, he would have observed 
and mentioned it. For an idea disagreeable only 
by association has the cause jof its ill effects on the 
passions evident enough at the first impreasion; in 
ordinaiy casee, it is indeed frequently lost; but 
this is because the original association was made 
very early, and the coxiseqnent impression often 
repeated. In cor instance there was no time for 
such a habit; and there is no reason to think that 
the ill effects of black on his imagination were 
more owing to its connexion with any disagreeable 
ideas, than that the good effects of more oheerfU 
colours were derived from their connexion with 
pleasing ones. They had both probably their effects 
from their natural operation. 



Page 126. 

" Thou *fipre$nng doee upon mine opening eight: 
Thine orbe are roUing near me, wondroue bright ! " 

" Casper Hanser, who was mysteriously confined 
in a cell till seventeen yean of age, and had never 
seen light, when first taken to a window to look 
through to a beautiAil and natural laadacqw, 
appeared quite dissatisfied with the scene; when 
better informed, and able to explain himselt he 
declared that everything pressed conihsedly on his 
sight, and that the landscape appeared danbed on 
the window itself, destitute of perspective, distance, 
or order. This idea of his proves very distinctly 
that our knowledge, of distance is acquired, and not 
an innate quality."~Dr. Buchanan's Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Logic, delivered in Olasgow College. 



Page 126. 

*' / see thee, friend, I eee thee dark and h^h^ 
Fiz^dlikeapUlaar 'tween me and the sky!** 

Everything seen through a mist looks large; a 
crow seems like an eagle— a house like a castle— a 
rush-light like a flambeau. Gaong throu^ a lUse 
medium, we are apt to place our point of fght at a 
greater distance than reality, and concluding by 
the principles of perspective, are led into egr^ous 
errors. It is this mist thrown over olqecta in a 
landscape, that enables the artist to deceive us 
with site and distance, and to perform all his i 
ing natural illusions. 
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. Fbge 126. 
The treet, the heutee do fiot stand vpright! " 



*4 



It is a Btnage thing in the oon8tra6ti<m of the 
e je, that eTerything in nature is reflected on it up- 
fiide down, and the reaaon that we see a certain 
portion of a landscape and no more, is because that 
is all that i% as it were, painted on the eye. It is 
alao because of some portions being fainter on the 
eye that we hare the idea of distance, and while 
the inner coatingB of the eye are weak the picture 
is not rerened to our senses."— Dee Cartes. 



Page 128. 
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Aeeodalion ehakCd m^ glomng mmdL" 



It is by the laws of association that most of our 
pleasoree arise, and the aid giyen memory by asso • 
datim is very great Amongst the greatest of 
man*8 indentions, its power stands very oonspicuons, 
■s in the discovery of the steam engine, &c. 

The first association of ideas for the disooTcry of 
the steam engine, were disooyered by a watchmaker 
in the Saltmarket of Glasgow—while repairing an 
atmospheric engine, used by the Natural Philosophy 
Class, in the UnlTersity of that dty. He perceived 
it req[nired many parts that repair could not ad- 
minister; and who could imagine that in this 
originated the immortal fkme of James Watt? 

In hearing therefore of places and people, that 
afterwards you come in presence of, one is less or 
more chained by the association of what was pre- 
viously related; and the blind, if restored to sight, 
must dwell with ravishment on scenes of which 
the finest tales were spoken. If I speak of Mount 
Calvary, ye remember our Saviour's Death— this is 
association. 

Page 128. 

**FoTfimqffoTnCd them bright with e»ery grace" 

Vtokcj is a peculiar attribute, to call up like 
resemblances. Wit is very different from fancy, 
and arises fW>m throwing in some curious idea, 
where we are not prepared to meet it. Wit loses 
all its power with the sincere, if used in malice ; 
and to snule at the jest which unjustly plants a 
thorn in another's breast, is becoming a principal 
in the mischief. A fool's enmity is less fatal than 
his friendship. Those who have an empty habit of 
prating without meaning, always aim at wit, and 
very often miss fire. At twenty years of age, the 
win reigns, at thirty, the wit, and at forty, the 
judgment ! 



i< 



Page 129. 

Th^ledmeJbr^andtMfnemofi^atdle 
Of earth and mo, of mountain, and of vale.'' 



"A German gentleman paid his addresses to a 
daughter of a German Baron ; he was then in the 
heyday of youth and health, but the afiUction of 
blindness came over him. The friends of the lady 
advised her not to marry him; she persisted, mar- 
ried him, and though he was a soldier by profes- 
sion, and had nothing but his sword to depend on, 
she watched him, waited on him, and took him out 
on the most pleasant excurnons, and while he sat 
down on a promontory, explained to him the 
beauteous scenery of nature." 



PageiaO. 
And oft Iplaifed a laughter-looking part. 
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In eyes receiving their sight— it matters not by 
what experiment— some time must elapse before 
the individual has any proper notion of distance, 
and they are vgit to put the hand either too f^ past 
the object (^ered them, or not fiEur enough. 

There have been instances where sight was re- 
stored, that the person could not for a long time 
walk properly in particular directions, without 
being compelled to close the eyes, or just exactly 
the opposite of what a person would do who sees, if 
blindfolded. 

Page 180. 

" Wherein the rainbow' » beauteoue tinie are eeen. 
Reclining radiant in their halle of green." 

Colour is a quality received by the eye, and it is 
certainly unphilosophical to say that light is the 
cause of colour^that is, that when a room becomes 
dark, the carpet on the floor ceases to have any 
colour. Sir Isaac Newton gives seven colours to 
lightr-red, orange, blue, yellow, green, indigo, and 
violet. In the morning you will often distinguish 
all these colours beautifully reflected in the bosom* 
of the dew-drop, like colours in the piism, or like 
a little iris reposing in its crystalline globule. 
Scarlet or red is considered the most painftd to the 
eye, and has great influence on the ox. 

Page 180. 

" Thif monuments, thy terraces, t^ tombs." 

At the end of St. George's Chapel is a lofty edi- 
fice, now known by the name of the Royal Tomb 
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House ; for this purpose an excaTation, to the depth 
of fifteen feet, was made under the whole building. 
On each side are the reoeptacles for the bodies, 
formed of Gothic octa^nal pillars, supporting a 
range of four shelyes. And here rests the relics of 
Princess Amelia, Princess Charlotte, Queen Char- 
lotte, Duke of Kent, Duke of York, George III., 
George IV., and William IV. 

Page 181. 



Thy doisUm, chapeU, eenotaph$, and haUt 
Where mattive gold hanff§ heavy on the wHU, 



I* 



In the chapel named "Beaufort," there is a beau- 
tiful and faDciful cenotaph to that illustrious and 
munificent Princess, Charlotte, executed by Wyat, 
in white marble. The allegory runs thus:~The 
deceased Princess is represented lying on a bier, at 
the moment of the soul's departure, covered with 
drapery : the features of the face are almost Tisible 
through it, the whole outline of the figure being 
admirably preserred. At each of the four comers 
is an attendant female kneeling, also wrapt up in 
loose and ample drapery. The spirit of Uie prin- 
cess is seen ascending from amausoleum that forms 
the background, supported by two angels, one of 
whom bears her infant child. The whole is sur- 
rounded by a canopy of richly-wrought gilded work, 
on which the arms of Great Britain and those of 
Saxe Coburg, are beautifully emblazoned in relicTo. 
This grand monument was erected to her memory 
by the public. 

The state apartments of this superb castle are 
coYered with paintings by the great Masters— Bu- 
bens' alone fills one room. Many of the apartments 
are really gorgeous, and even furnished with tables 
of massiye silver, while all the rest of the fUmiture 
is OTorlaid with devices in guinea gold. A few of 
the roo& are superbly painted with allegorical and 
mythological figures, and the mirrors, which seem 
numberless, are also of the most extensive size, 
reaching chiefly from floor to ceiling, about twenty 
feet, with corresponding breadth. The entrance to 
see all the sights at this royal residence, and relic of 
past ages, is obtuned in the usual way— by a tilver 



Page 181. 



II 



And toiUmg too were ekilful men to eee 

The change their kind aUenHon wrought in me. 



It is not at all times easy to analyse our sensa- 
tions. Although we are conscious of the pleasing 
effect produced on the mind by the perception of 



certain objects, we are totally unable to reeolve the 
sensation into its ultimate elements, and to arrive 
at a correct knowledge of the origin of our notions 
of beauty. The ingenious speculations of Burke, 
Reynolds, and Alison, on the principles of taste, 
have left the problem still unsolved, and we are as 
far as ever from possessing a fixed standard of 
beauty to aid us in forming a correct judgment of 
works of art. Hogarth's imaginary line of beauty 
is perhaps a mere element— a simple component 
part of the harmonious "beau ideal " of beanty, 
yet we are even inclined to doubt whether agree- 
able impressions may not be derived from objects 
in which it is impossible to trace the existence of a 
gently undulating line. 

Every one can appreciate, more or leas, perfectly 
the harmony of colours. An associationof any two 
of the three primitive colours, yellow, red, and blue, 
is offensive to correct taste ; yet the comlunation of 
a primitive colour, with a complementary colour, or 
one arising from the admixture fH two primary co* 
lours, is agreeable to the eye. Thus red and blue 
are pleasing when associated with their comp]«men- 
tary colours, green and orange. All complementary 
colours have an agreeable Effect, and when com- 
bined, harmonise with each other ; while an oppo- 
site effect is produced by a predominance of any 
simple prismatic colour. It is supposed by physio- 
logists, that the action oif one colour upon the retina 
disturbs its equilibrium, exciting in it one predo- 
minant state ; and that it has a tendency to the de- 
velopment of the opposite state complementary of 
the one thus excited. The ocular spectra which 
remain after the impression of coloured objects upon 
the retina are always coloured ; and their colour is 
not that of the object, but the opposite or comple- 
mentary one. If we fix our eye for a length of time 
upon a bright red spot on a white ground, and then 
suddenly withdraw it from the red spot to the white 
surface, we see an ocular spectrum of a green co- 
lour. In the same way a strip of blue paper on a 
white ground produces an orange-coloured spec- 
trum, which communicates an orange-tinge to va- 
rious other colours when placed in contact with it. 
Black upon a blue ground is thus rendered of a 
dirty brown colour owing to the tint of orange com- 
municated to it from the surrounding blue surface. 

A thorough acquaintance with these physiological 
principles is of immense importance in the arts and 
manufactures, and the subject has been recently 
investigated with all the attention it deserves, by 
M. Chevreul of the French Institute. It is surpris- 
ing that Artists, who are constantly making ^pli- 
cation of these principles, should never have ob- 
served the basis of the harmony of colours. Is it 
because the mere mechanical department of art has 
charms superior to the study of its philosophic prin- 
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dples ? The peneption of the hArmony of oolonrs 
oiey almost be considered as an innate endowment 
of our nature, and phrenologists, acting upon this 
eoBTietioii, hare assigned a local habitation in the 
brain to this peooliar ftoulty. Ladies of good taste 
nerer offend the eye by an association of glaring 
edoim in their dress, but usually allow the com- 



plementary, or dull ones, to predominate. Even the 
vulgar are so fully aware of the pleasing effect of 
an harmonious contrast of colours, that the orange- 
venders in the streets of Paris are in the habit of 
improving the tint of their oranges by lining their 
baskets with blue paper, and giving each orange a 
partial envelope of the same material. 



NOTES TO PART THIRD. 



Page 182. 

** To a poet,'* says Dr. Johnson, " nothing can be 
useless. Whatever is beautiful, and whatever is 
dreadftd, must be familiar to his imagination : he 
must be conversant with all that is awfully vast, or 
elegantly little. The plants of the garden, the 
animals of the wood, the minerals of the earth, and 
the meteors of the sky, must all concur to store his 
mind with inexhaustible variety; for every idea is 
useful fbr the enforcement or decoration of moral 
or religioua truth; and he who knows most will 
have the most power of diversifying his scenes, and 
gnldtying has reader with remote allunons and 
unexpected instruction." 

From James H. Fennel.—" It is strange that the 
grand and beantiftil olijects of nature everywhere 
surrounding them, and the most obvious to their 
senses, have been so neglected by the poets. I say 
it is strange, because things which nature herself 
has made poetical, are surely those which are the 
most appropriate for the pen of the poet, certainly 
more so than the art of gardening, which Darwin 
and Mason have treated of in poetry, or agriculture, 
and agricultural implements, which are the sub- 
jects of Virgil's GtorgicM, The mere sight of the 
beautiee of nature and of natural scenery, while it 
creates a feeling of wonder and delii^t, imparts to 
us a desire of giving utterance to our enraptured 
ftdings; and if they be happily expressed, we have 
poetry, thon^ perhaps not verse. If such things 
are to be described in poetry, they must be seen, 
they most be eigoyed ; for though scenery, and the 
sensations it might create, may be imsgined, and 
described from the imagination, yet how poor and 



insignificant th^ are when compared to the real 
scenes of nature, and the real eujoyment of them ! " 



Page 183. 
/ see thee epread thy regal tpinffs" ^c 



It 



The Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, afford a 
very delightfVil promenade ; the grounds are most 
tasteftilly laid out, and the animals live in the 
luxury of fresh air. The collection contains choice 
specimens of eagles, vultures, fiilcons, owls, cranes, 
lions, tigers, leopards, bears, lebras, wolves, jackals, 
lamas, kangaroos, monkeys, Esquimaux dc|;8, &c., 
which are kept in aviaries, ponds, groves, huts, 
pits, &c. The gardens are open from eight in the 
morning till sunset. 

In these gardens, a solitary eagle, confined in a 
large and wide-sparred cage, forgetting the barriers 
round it, would, at short intervals, toss its head 
backward, stretch its broad wings, gaae wildly 
above, and springing upward, would dash itself 
with great force against the cdling of its confine. 



Page 188. 



tt 



So when I saw thatftaming iravdler roll, 
Which HaUqf watched with jMoaqphic eoul. ' 



This comet, first discovered by Halley, has created 
great excitement among the learned, as its eccen- 
tric motions cannot be perfectly followed through 
the heavens, and yet it returns every seventy-two 
years. 
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Pa«el81 

Even as the eurioiu aloe opes its hreast 
A moment when a century hasjled." 



A plant originally brought firom America, which 
only bloflsoms once in a hundred years. This plant, 
howeyer, has had many strange stories told of it, 
something like those told about the chamelion, the 
colour of which I never yet saw change in any way. 



Page 134. 

"Like tkine own mystic setf^ whose radiant locks 
Are horn and fewer ^^ ^c. 

It IS allowed by all astronomers, that this strange 
comet appears to be growing smaller and less bril- 
liant each time it appears. 



Psgeldl 



" So waking from a dreamy T gazed around, 
And felt mine eye-baUs sealed in gloom profound! 



ft 



The causes of blindness are to be referred chiefly 
to the diseases and iz^juries of the organ of vision. 
When we reflect upon the delicate and complicated 
structure of the eye, which presents in itself an 
epitome of the various textures of the body, and 
when we leam that all these different tissues arsy 
from the exposed condition and extreme delicacy 
of the organ, peculiarly sulgect to the same causes 
of disease which affect them in other parts of the 
system, we are less disposed to wonder at the fre- 
quent destruction of vision than at the comparative 
rarity of such an occurrence. Thanks to the im- 
mortal discovery of Jenner, one frequent cause of 
blindness has almost disappeared before this tri- 
umph of human intelligence. 

Children are sometimes bom with cataract ; and 
when it is removed by operation at an after period 
of life, the first impressions derived from the exter- 
nal world are of the most singular and painful de- 
scription, and too clearly prove how much we are 
dependent on habit for the enjoyments of this sense. 
Every object appears at first very laige, and close 
to the eye, and it is only by habit we are enabled to 
acquire correct notions of form and distance. Pro- 
fessor Dugald Stewart In his Philosophical Essays 
has given a minute account of the first sensations 
produced by the view of external objects in a boy 
who had been operated on for cataract, the perusal 
of which cannot &il to be interesting to the reader. 



ti 



Page 186. 

O, w^ was I a moment Nest with sight 

My send exclaimed— to lose % charms, O Light /' 



Many diseases of the eye hold out no hope to the 
sufferer from the resources of art, such as organic 
affection of the optic nerve and the retina. The 
complete opacity of the cornea from external injury 
18 a common cause of blindness; and those unfortu- 
nate men who earn a miserable subsistence by 
breaking stones on our hi^ways are amongst Uie 
most frequent sufferers from this cause. Maokeniie 
has truly observed, that benevolence could seldom 
be more usefully exehnsed than in providing these 
destitute beings with wire-gause .spectacles, as a 
means of protection against external ix^ury of the 
eye. 



Page 136. 

" To see the great phenomena pfaU 
The light and Ufe of (his terraqueous haU;' ^ 

It is a fact known to physiologists, that some in- 
dividuals possess an almost microsoopie power of 
vision. The late celebrated chemist, Dr. WoUaston, 
presented a memorable instance of this rare acute- 
ness of perception, which gave him a wonder^ fa- 
cilityin oonductingminute analyses. He could write 
his name with a diamond on a pane of glass, in cha- 
racters so minute as to appear to ordinary eyes like 
a mere linear impression, yet when closely examined 
with a magnifying lens, every letter was fi>and to 
be distinctly legible and beautiftilly formed. 



Page 187. 

*' Tet ihink not four fuiU Senses m their might. 
Can recompense the painful want ofsighC* 

The sense of touch is well known to be remark- 
ably acute in the blind, and some individuals have 
gone so far as to admit that one sense aasumes the 
functions of another. The increased intensity of 
the sense of touch is readily explained by the flict, 
that the attention is no longer divided between the 
several senses, but Is wholly engaged in aaalystng 
the sensations of one. There are no valid grounds 
for the opinion that the function of one nerve of 
sense may be performed by atnother, yet, we have 
at the present day well-informed but eredulona 
men, who admit that by virtue of the exaltation or 
transposition of sensibility, it is possible to see with 
the skin. We have neither space nor inclination to 
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denote to a deaoriptkni of the recent *' Mesmerio" 
exhibitioiis in this metropolis and in a neighbouring 
kingdom. The history of these mummeries too 
dearly demonstrates, that even men of science may 
become the dupes of designing impostors. The 
<>Taminalion of Madlle Pig^aire by the committee 
of the French Academy of Medicine, may be fresh 
in the recollection of the reader. That young lady 
brooght by her fiither from the provinces to 
the priie of three thousand francs, which had 
been offered by a member of the academy, to the 
first person who could give satisfiictory proof of 
being able to read without the use of the eyes. 

We cannot help concluding this note with the 
following observations of the celebrated Professor 
Miiller of Berlin, on the impossibility of magnetic 



^ The necessity for an optical apparatus for the 
production of an image in a precipient membrane, 
sn£Bciently reftites the notion of persons being able 
to see with the fingen when in the so-called 
'magnetic' state. Etcq though these parts were 
susceptible of the sensation of light, which they are 
not, the perception of objects would be impossible, 
unless there were an optical apparatus for collect- 
ing the light radiated fr^m certain points of the 
ohjeet, upon certain points of the sensitiYe surface ; 
and without such apparatus the pit of the stomach 
and fingers, thouj^ they possessed the sensibility 
for U^t, would merely be able to distanguish be- 
tween lic^t and darkness. 



Page 187. 

" And dreadful demoru ertwded on my brain** 

A philosopher used to obsenre, while writing late 
in his study, phantoms of yarious kinds, on horse- 
back and on foot, crow(Ung past him, quite inoffen- 
sively, some observing and recognising him, and 
some not, which phenomena were owing to a very 
diseased state of the eye and an excited brain. Had 
he lived remote from medical advice, he might have 
sworn to all these appearances. In the same way 
might all the great "Ghost Stories" of our grand- 
mothers be accounted for, with the addition of su^ 
perstitious mistakes. Coleridge the poet, being 
asked seriously if he believed in spirits, said he had 
seen too many of them to believe in them. Dark- 
ness often excites to dreadfril degrees the imagina- 
tive mind. 



Page 187. 

'* So now farewell to day — to holy light t 
And wdeome darknese in the robea of night !" 

The resigning of the mind entirely to despair, is 
perhaps the first principle that wiQ speedily yield 
relief, for while we are harassed with hope and fear 
on particularly dark sul^ects, or certain positions 
in life, we feel as if perpetually perplexed by the 
alternate powers of light and darkness. 



-<1i:x:il> 



Tm nnmeroiiB phyaiolocpcal Notes appended to *' BuMBmss" were origiiuilly 
reoeiyed by the Author from many of the French and German philosopherB, and 
therefore are in a great meaaure new, and always correct. 

The greater jwrtion of the others are from authenticated scientific works, and 
will be found useful in explaining portions of the Poem that may seem obscure in 
its descriptions; and, as for the residue, they are carefully culled from Tsrious col- 
lections of strange anecdote books, and other sources. 

The Author studiously Tisited many of the greatest Blind Asylums here and 
elsewhere, during the composition of his Poem, in order to describe more graphi- 
cally all the peculiar characters and eccentricities of the many thousands so com- 
fortably proTided for in trade and education in theee most praiseworthy Institu- 
tions. 
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PBEFAGE. 

Hbi Majistt's Tour through Sootknd haTlng been one eontlnned spectacle of Poetry, It wm not to be expected 
that PRMe oonld oonTey to the imagination more than the mereat outline of the magnifieent reception, anbUme 
aoaoeiy, and gorgeooa dnneanes, that e v er y w her e awakened the admiration of the Boyal Cortege. An attempt is 
therefbre made to pr cs er re the spirit* the splendoar, and the enfhnalaam whksh then charmed and fwlmatrnt tiie 
▼hole bteadth of bonnie Scotland. 

To Her Boyel Higlmesa the DncBias of Kbtt, the Ffrst Edition of this Potan waa, bj pennlsslon, dedicatfldt 
bat now only a portion of it la re-pnbliahed. l%e period ibr a fliB acooont of it haTing passed away, Utile elae *^»*» 
the soeole portions are retained. 



PART FIRST. 



?^n ^taff9(t9'$(. Sfpatttttf from Sngbfit. 

*TiB Morning, jet the twilight grey 

Hangs round fair Windsor's lofty tower, 
As though she still her court would pay 

To one enshrined with regal power* 
Night journeys down the western sky, 

And star hy star goes sofUy out, 
While dewy globules brightly vie 

like fairy lamps hung all abou^ I 
Awake I awake I fiunt echo cries — 

Awake, and wait your youthful Queen; 
The Sun now climbs the orient skies. 

And tips with gold the foliage green. 
Tour Boyal Mistress does not sleep; 

She to her Princely Babes has sped. 
Where angels holy vigils keep. 

And smiles across their cheeks are spreadi 
First to her breast, with rapturous joy. 

She clasps her beauteous daughter dear, 
Then clings unto her cherub-boy, 

While joy and sorrow drop a tear! 



She cannot say^'* Sweet babes, adieu!" 
Her heart is ftdl, her cheek is wet; 

Tet ere she leayes the darlings two, 
Her eye on Heaven is fondly set I 

The massiTe gates are opened wide^ 

The burnished wheels begin to roll; 
Victoria, Britain's fondest pride I 

Comes with the lored one of her sooL 
Along sweet lanes of emerald green, 

The pageantry sweeps gaily on, 
And, for a time, our lady-Queen 

Leares £n^and and her cherish'd throne. 

Kow on, and on, with breathless speed. 

The royal cortege mores away; 
The Soldier on his fiery steed — 

The Statesman in his chariot gay! 
The lark, in fieecy clouds on high. 

Pours forth her matin notes of lore^ 
And all is bliss that meets the ey« 

On earth below, and heayen above I 

The Thames, by Bichmond's fragimt bowers, 
Sweeps on in silence to the sea; 

V 
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While o*er its verge the fairest flowers 

Are opening to the amorous bee I 
And, in the disk, the countless spires 

Of mighty London shine afar; 
St. Paul's bright cross the morning fires. 

Which makes it radiate like a star! 
Still on, and on, vith breathless speed. 

The royal cortege moves away; 
The Soldier on his fiery steed — 

The Statesman in his chariot gay! 
Till Greenwich — ^with its Seaman's Home, 

That palace of the noblest form, 
To shelter those unfit to roam. 

Or ride the heaving ocean's storm — 
Appears within its halls of green. 

Surrounded with its Veterans bold. 
Who first in battle oft have been, 

When l^elson ruled the waves of old ! 

Still on, and on, with breathless speed. 

The royal cortege moves away; 
The Soldier on his fiery steed, — 

The Statesman in his chariot gay! 
Till Woolwich and its ponderous ships. 

In all their stately might appear; 
And now the thundering cannon's lips 

Proclaims the royal pageant near! 

Along Uie land, and on the wave. 

All, all is throng, and all is gay; 
The flags, that waved above the brave, 

Unftirled in superb display ! 
The landsman in his tiny yacht — 

The seaman in his bark of pride. 
Have all the joyous tidings caught, 

!And dance upon the morning tide ! 
Our Sovereign-lady mounts her barge, 

The sails embrace the willing breeze — 
The cannon gives a &rewell charge, 

And loved Victoria seeks the seas. 
Tet as she sweeps the watery way, 

And leaves Old England's towers behind, 
A syreti voice — subdued and gay^ 

Thus echoes on the wandering wind:— 

** Farewell I my loved, my natal land! 

Your kind adieus my thoughts inspire; 
I go to aee those mountains grand. 

Where Ossian tuned his Celtic lyre; 
Where dwelt my Ancestors of old, 

By rocky glen and gushing riU, 
Pdr, O ! what tales of might are told, 

Where blooms brave Scotia's thistle still!" 



The echo died, and distance drew 
His viewless wings around the scene; 

And England now no longer knew 
The beauteous aspect of their Queen t 

Old Scotia! now I turn to thee. 

Land of my birth, land of my pridft! 
And leave upon the German Sea 

Those barks that npw so nobly ride! 
What expectation meets mine eye 

In every face, and every tongue 
Has gather'd gladness from the sky. 

And strains which ancient piinstreli sung. 

I>un-Edin shines in regal pride, 

As oft it shone in days gone by, 
When Mary Stuart o'er the tide. 

Came with her soul-bewitching eye-^ 
Came with a form divinely fair! 

To Holyrood's ensculptured hall, 
Alas! to suffer wild despair, 

And jealousy — ^the worst of all! 

Fair are thy streets, famed are thy conrti^ 

Thy battlements are reared on high. 
Where cannonading's loud reports 

Fall like the artill'ry of the sky! 
Where palace-homes are strewn around, 

And mansions roost sublimely high 
Hang o'er the precincts of thy mound, 

To charm the marvelling gazer's eye; 
Whilst Calton-hill looks o'er the sea, 

Deck'd with its sacred piles of &me; 
And Arthur's seat, 'mid zephyrs finee. 

Looks like a couchant lion tame. 

What Panorama can compare 

With all thy wondrous grandeur now, 
Throng'd with the brilliant and the fair 

Of spotless fkme, and spotless brow! 
From every height whereof we gaze, 

A flood of grandeur moves below. 
And in the Sun's resplendent rays. 

Is bumish'd with a brighter glow! 
"0 come! O come!" the people cry — 

"Why tarry thus upon the tide? 
We long to see thy gracious eye — 

Victoria, dauntless Britain's pride! — 
We long to see thy bosom's choice, 

The favoured among many men! 
The pibroch wild, the Celtic voice 

Await thee in each highland glen " 
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Nifi^t rolls along in darkness deep ; 

Some restiTe on the pillow lie, 
And faaye not welcomed balmy sleepy 

But still in disappointment sigh. 
The morning comes, and with its light 

The hills are crowned with dondy wreath, 
The Boyal squadron, during night, 

Has anchor'd safely by InchkeiUi, 
And, with the lark, the Queen is up— 

Of eariy hoars the patron fiur I 
While dew-drops gem the flowret's cup^ 

She at the toilet braids her hairl 

Hie Castle guns at last reboom 

Along the soporiferous air, 
And some haye wakened from the ^oom 

Of Slumber, and in haste prepare. 
Yet ere they don their robes so fair. 

The Queen has pass'd the city gate, 
Ane those who should hare first been there, 

Alas! alas! come all too late I 

O had your Migesty but come 

To Tiew the sweet meandering Clyde; 
The bugle's Toice, the rattling dnun. 

The heart of joy, the eye of pride, 
Hie streaming flag, the pealing bdl. 

Had all rejoiced to welcome thee, 
And every village, vale, and dell, 

Haid rung with acclamations three I 

Say from Argyle's enchanting scene— 

By lovely Inverary's side, 
Had*st thou come from that sweet demesne^ 

To saU Bal-Clutha's tranqnil tide;— 
Had cross'd St. Catherine's ferry o*er. 

The broad Lochfine, and reach'd the strand, 
A scene of grandeur lies before 

E'en any known in Switzerland! 
Let Inspiration from my pen 

Drop down in music soft and sweet! 
Else how shall I describe that glen, 

The heatheiy fields around my feet; 
The ever-changing hills on high. 

With crags enormous rising proud. 
Like rocky pathways to the sky. 

Enveloped in the thunder cloud! 
IVhile from ravines on every side 

The Cat'racts wild come dashing down 
With foaming crests, and sweep in pride 

Ifong heath and mossy borders brown. 
Tet "taiid the vista so sublime, 

When nature's wonders lie sn sMiffe, 



The bleating sheep the mountains dimb^ 
And calmly nip the highland grass. 

But let us not, Edina, blame 

Thy lieges, nor so fair a town, 
Kor add a stigma to one name 

That has been wedded to renown! 
Our song is of a brighter hue, 

And must not have such shadows cast 
To dim the lustre of the view. 

For all was nobly done at last. 
Scarce had a day in sorrow flown. 

Upon the wings of haggard Time, 
When better hopes of joy were known. 

And all thy streets appeared sublime. 
The arch was rear'd, the lamps were hung. 

In beauteous clusters glowing bright. 
To charm each eye, and every tongue 

Spoke fi^adly of the glorious sight I 

High on the Calton-hill we stood. 

To view the artificial blaze ; 
The echoes rose in merriest mood, 

The clouds were glowing with its rays. 
The wee bird left his cosy nest, 

Mistaking it for morning's light; 
And crowd and crowd impatient press'4 

To view the soul-entranciDg sight! 
Old Eden, like a second sky. 

With all its meteor stars hung out. 
Seemed dream-like to the stranger's eye. 

And charm'd each breast with mystic doubt 
Eor, as we gazed adown the steeps 

The lessening windows, far below, 
Look'd as if mirrored in the deep. 

When bright and calm its waters flow. 



PABT SECOND. 



AuBORA now has girt in love 

His golden sandals on his feet; 
He walks the ambient halls above, 

And Nature smiles divinely sweet ! 
The note of preparation blown, 

The banners wave in midway sky; 
So grand a scene has not been known 

Since Bc^al George came rolling by. 
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Alo^g the streets, with noisy- glee, 


The Castle gate flies open wide^ 


The isoimtlteB chariots sweep along. 


And o'er the upward path is seen — 


The mirth of all is loud and free. 


With stately step and loidly pride. 


And mingling with the yagrant's song— 


Young Albert and his wedded Queen! 


The balconies Uned with the gay, 




The lattices with ladies thronged. 


0, what a sight fbr Boyal eye! — 


such a rich superb display 


What pencil paint, what pen declare; 


To Scottish dty ne'er bekmged ! 


Even Athens, with its Oredan sky, 


1 


In aU its zenith look'd less fiur ! 


What sound is that? The cannon's voice 


The gorgeous dty lymg round. 


Sends forth its welcome o'er the sky ; 


Between its mountains and the Forth, 


Dalkeith's fiur guests in pride r^oioe, 


Might well the expanding soul astound. 


As to Pun-Edin swift they hie. 


And make our Sovereign love the North! 


The Boyal chariot glides along. 




Amid the ever- varying scene, 


The cannons give a loud salute^ 


And all the gay and gaudy throng 


Hie Boyal party moves away. 


At last behold their lovely Queen! 


To finish their triumphant route. 




Amid the lovdy and the gay ! 


Old Hdyzood looks gay and youngi 


The shout of joy is loud and long, 


Her ancient glory now returns ; 


White herchieft wave in eveiy hand. 


0, that her matchless fame were sung 


Each bosom shows the feding strong 


As warmly as my bosom bums! 


That welcomes to our Scottish land. 


She breathes of centuries gone by. 




When Monarchy, in all its power. 


The cavalcade again has pass'd 


laved rural 'neath a Scottish sky, 


The boundaries of the dty gate^ 


As does the TMstle at this hour I 


And left its flood of bdngs vast, 




With mingling mirth and hearto date! 


. The Palace-yard resounds again, 


Smack goes the whip, the diaigers fly. 


With joyous voices, as of yore: 


As though they knew the guests th^ bear, 


Its gives our youthful Sovereign pain 


Until, again, tiie Boyal eye 


To think she cannot pace its floor. 


Beholds Dalmeny Park is near. 


For sickness, with his feverish hand, 




Hath laid some noble victims thero, 


*'Bridle your speed," loud echo cries — 


And she must leave her &ther-land 


The vilagers are all date, 


And pass its courts so famed and tedxl 


And wait with keen impatient ^es. 




Within Boseberry's noble gate. 


Tet as she looks around, above. 


The Banquet hall is ready spread; 


Her azure eyes enraptured seem, 


The silver vessds sparkle bright ; 


For all is loyalty and love. 


And all around, and over head. 


And strange romance, as midnight dream. 


Portrays its decorative light. 


The ancient city, towering high. 




Whose structures of the feudal time, 


- 


like mimic-mountains pierce the sky, 
In age and aspect look sublime; 






While every terrace, tower, and spire, 


PART THIRD. 


Are circled round with ladies fiair. 




With eyes of love, and hearts of fire. 




Enthusiasm leigning there I 


Kit iUbff at 9Mm V«hcf. 


Throw open wide the Castle gates — 


AwAKs my Muse^ and sweep tiie lyre, 


Touch the loud cannon's Ups of flame; 


Let not a latent oord be still; 


Ye minstrels who your Sovereign wait, 


A theme Angelic doth inspife^ 


The Boyal Anthem loud proclaim! 


That well might every bosom thrill ! 

1 
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We mmy have loTed, and who has not ? 

Whate*er the fombie fiuse portray, 
Their'a had been &r a happier lot, 

If wedded vfaen the heart was gayl 

The Qaeen a royal Levee holds 

Within Dalkeith's &med palace halls, 
And splendour now itself unfolds, 

Such as unknown within its walls. 
The carriage wheels roil gaily round ; 

The plnmaged nobles of the land 
Have all a gradons welcome found, 

And wait to hear their Queen's command. 
Both old and young in haste repair 

To kiss the hand, to bow the knee. 
Decked in their dresses rich and rare. 

To meet the empress of the sea! 
What ruling pride, what sparkling eyes, 

What heaving hearts, what diamonds bright ; 
The milky way that decks the skies 

Shines not with more translucent light. 
From mom till noon, from noon till night, 

Hie equipages sweep in haste; 
Now all hare met the Royal si^t, 

Hare seen the Sovereign young and chaste. 
Duke, marquis, lord and knight, and squire, 

The soldier with his honours on. 
Have felt inspired with martial fire^ 

Have bow'd befine the courtly thronob 
Hie chuixrhman in his saUe folds. 

The scholar with his mental brow, 
The statesman who the office hdds 

Of prenuer, by their Sovereign bow. 
The magistrate who rules the town, 

With his attendants by bis side. 
Has donn'd his gay official gown, 

To greet his Queen with latent pride. 
The merchant from his desk has sped, 

The citizen, the man of care. 
Have from their tiresome labours fled. 

The seo Victoria young and fiiir! 

'Twas a more dazzling sight I ween, 

As all around the chariots stood 
Ifid avenues and shrubbery green, 

Than ever graced Old Hdyrood ! 

Again 'tis sweet to pace the glades, 
When Autumn, with her pencil bright, 

Has toach'd the sylvan- form'd arcades 
With colours of prismatic light. 

While in a flaky, gentle shower, 
The leaves in rilenoe drop away, 



And every shady lane and bower 

Their leafy carpets rich display, 
lis sweet to hear the minstrels slag 

The cheering vocal notes of love, 
With which they welcomed in the Spring, 

Tliough hopphig through the fkding grove. 
To see the waveless stream glide by. 

Half clad in leaves of varying hue ; 
And yet, though pleasant to the eye. 

There 's sadness mingled with the view. 

O sweet romance I O day of joy I 

Bemember'd, cherish'd in the heart; 
How shall they tell each dariing boy. 

That of themselves is but a part! 
How shall the mother smile and say, 

To lovely daughters blooming near, 
''That happened on the veiy day 

When Queen Victoria, loves, was here. 
And I was there and kiss'd her hand. 

While Albert, in his youthfhl pride. 
Hie flower and beauty of the land. 

Stood smiling by her royal side." 



PABT FOURTH. 



Vottt tj^ttgli t^e )IHsI^I*^^* 

Thb highland hills-^the highland hillsl 

Who would not court your zephyrs free, 
Where ra^d, rainbow-tinted rills 

Leap down in grandeur to the sea? 
Who would not long to climb the steeps 

That raise their rocky heads on high. 
Where still the broa^-wing'd eag^e keeps 

His eyrie tween the earth and sky? 
O, I have trod your silent glades, 

Anud the clouds of wild Olencoe^ 
And I have seen your mountain-maids. 

Whose cheeks with morning freshness glow ! 
By sweet JUK^domond's placid stream, 

Where fiuned BenkMUond's summits rise; 
While all was dad in summer dream, 

I've wandered with endianted ^yea— 
Scaled thy proud peaks, till lar below 

The drellng clouds were drawn aside^ 
And countless lakes and islands glow, 

'Mong mountains of gigantic pride 1 



The Queen is at the Palace gate, 

Encircled with her stately train; 
Her loved command they only wait 

To sweep along the dewy plain. 
The Son has shed his golden hair, 

To smile upon the dsodal earth, 
Which makes the scene divinely fair, 

And fills each breast with chastened mirth! 
Methinks I see the coHege fair, 

Methinks I hear the joyous sound 
That rends the silent morning air, 

While issuing from the flower-deck'd ground. 
The prancing steeds throw up and down 

Their arching necks, with snorting glee, 
And, neighing, scent the distant town, 

As on with winged haste they flee. 

The autumn sky is warm and clear, 

Its sable curtains roll'd away; 
The autumn trees are rich and sere^ 

And many-tinted hues display. 
Lochleven Catftle, dark and old, 

Attracts the Queen of England's eye; 
The Sun has made the waves like gold. 

That round the ruin'd structure lie! 

The valley of the Earn is sweet. 

As from Glenfkrg they roll along; 
The soundin|[ hoofs, and lambkins' bleat. 

Are blending with the shepherd's song! 
The Boyal Standard floats on high, 

'Mid turrets towering far away. 
That still in shadowy distance lie, 

Where gorgeous guests assemble gay; 
Apd Dupplin Castle shall record 

A cheering tale of royal fame— 
How Queen Victoria and her lord 

To the Baronial Mansion came. 

Ko time is lost, no hour misspent 

In all the circuit of our Queen, 
Who rested and regaled, content 

Again upon her tower is seen. 
Now Mordan-hill attracts her gaze — 

Whose lofty side she soon shall climb^ 
Still bright with post meridian rays, 

With cultured fields and head sublime. 
She sweeps Stratheam's sweet valley o'er. 

And slowly climbs the mountain's brow; 
O! what a scene is spread before; 

See how she breathes enchantment now! 
She stops her steeds, and well she might, 

For not in Britain's glorious land 



Was ever seen so fiur a nght — 

So natural, so vast, so grand ! 
Even Rome's invading legions glanced 

In exultation from their cars. 
And cried — ^before they had advanced — 

" See Tiber, see the field of Marsl" 

** What stream is that bright with the nj 

Of evening's £ut descending Sun?" 
'* My liege, that is the far-fiuned Tay, 

And these its mountains high and dun; 
Ton stately bridge that spans the tide, 

'Mong towering spires, is Perth solGur; 
Beyond, Scone Palace, where the pride 

Of all the country wait thee there. 
I need not tell my soyereigu Queen 

That in the troublous times of yoie, 
Bright coronations there have been 

On Royal heads, no longer sore!" 

Now Alpine scenery spreads around, 
A back ground fitting for the view. 

Till earth and sky together bound. 
Blend in one soft etherial blue. 

The lower Ghrampians gird the plain. 

Their terraced summits rise behind. 
Where clouds among thehr peaks remain. 

Or sail the upward current wind; 
And never was the scene confess'd 

To wear so bright, so chaste a smiley 
A molten grandeur dyes the west, 

Reflected on e^ch hoary pile; 
The lofty hills sublimely lay 

Supine amid the valleys green, ' 
And far below, the tranquil Tay 

Bade welcome to the joyous Queen! 

Our Monarch gazed in gratitude, 

With silent admiration bound. 
For where the Royal chariot stood. 

She could command the vista round. 
Lake, valley, strath, and heathery dell, 

The beechen bowers, the spreading oak, 
The spiry pines, that long and well 

Have stood the tempest^s sternest shock; 
The lofty church, the lowly cots, 

The town, the tower, the winding Ti^, 
With copsewood lined, with &iry spots, 

And meadows stretching far away! 

Now firom the bosom of the hill 
The pageantry descending slow. 
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With inspiTiition breathing still— 

Bfores o'er the spreading vale below. 
The sQenoe of the glen is broke — 

The calm eigoyment of the scenes 
For now tn maM9e the people flock. 

To hall the coming of the Queen. 
Fair Perth in all her pride appears, 

Trinmphal arches hang on high, 
While sweetest music greets the ear. 

And brightest beauty charms the eyel 



The Sun looks o'er the Scottish Alps 

With piercing and illustrious eje, 
And sweeps the clouds from off their scalps, 

While darkness leares the orient sky. 
His belting fbrm has only shone 

Two tranquil hours, ere from their rest 
The couple that adorn the throne 

Are also in their radiance dress'd. 
And walking on the terrace grand. 

And gazing on the streaming Tay, 
They own with joy tlie mighty hand 

That reared the hills la such display! 
The architect of earth and heaven, 

The starry dome, the boundless seas — 
Of eTciy bliss to man that's given — 

Theiraonlswerefill'd with thoughts like these. 

Erewhile the Sun his zenith gains, 

The Queen and all her Royal train 
Have given adieu to Scone domains, 

And, rattling o'er the highland plain. 
Pass Perth, and haste to sweet Dunkeld, 

As fiur a spot's in Nature's plan! 
For rural beauty ne'er ezcell'd. 

And here await the Athole dan. 

Qlenlyon walks about in pride, 
And well he may, for ne'er was seen 

Such kilted wamors by the side 
Of Britain's young and lady-Queen. 

But now they mount their chariots bright; 
Now steeds leap o'er the heath-dad way— 

The pageantry is off in might, 

aodamations loud and gay I 



PAET FIFTH. 



Vasmoit4 <l^9L%i\t—Zit ^fflotilia. 

Now turn we to great Taymouth halls ; 

The gorgeous preparations there 
Loud for your approbation calls, 

For ne'er was spectade so iSur ! 
The lofty tower, my fancy's eye 

Can yet behold 'mid foliage green, 
Uplifted in the mid-way sky, 

A structure gorgeous to be seen! 
The stream, behind, creeps softly on. 

Between its base and Drummond-hill; 
Tis fidry nature's rural throne. 

Where mountain-rills in pearls distil ! 
In front, a wide extending lawn. 

That stretches sweetly far away, 
Where skip the roe-deer and the &wn 

In innocence and gambols gay; 
And, in the west, the winding Tay 

Glides mutely o'er its secret bed, 
While in the bright embrace of day 

A double lustre round is shed. 
Where'er we gaze, the ravish'd eye 

Beholds a soul-enchanting scene, 
Till mountains mingle with the sky — 

Fit dwelling for old Albion's Queen! 

We left our Sovereign on the way 

That leads unto this loved demesne, 
Where heathery wreaths in arched display 

Were in their blooming beauty seen. 
The soldiers on the tented ground 

Stand waiting with expectant eye ; 
The batterjr's rear'd—the flag-staffs round 

Shall soon their royal colours fly. 
The Highland Clans are summoned forth — 

A numerous band of stalwart menl 
To hail thiehr Monarch to the North, 

From every cot and mountain-glen I 
The pipers blow thdr pibroch loud. 

Led by Glenfklloch in his plume^ 
Kilt, plaid and sporan, bonnet rude; 

In all the highland brave costume I 
The cannons boom from hill to plain, 

The Boyal cavalcade is near, 
And echo answers back again 

The thufldering gun and Cdtic cheer! 
Hurrah for bomde Scotia's hills. 

With all their granite peaks so gray! 
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Their very name the bosom thrills 

Of exile wandering &r away. 
On Afiric's coast, on Asia's pbdns, 

Across the wide Atlantic sea, 
He sings aloud the deathless strains 

That he, in childhood, learnt in thee! 
While fancy f with her wings of love, 

Can waft him to his father's cot, 
To brood on eveiy shady grove, 

Around the ever-ha^owed spot ! 
He busks him with the heather-bell 

That blosflomt on the mountain-side. 



The morning op'd in drizzling rain. 

Which Scotchmen call a mountain mist^ 
Yet forth our monarch came again 

What time the dew the Dahlia kissed! 
In privacy she stole along, 

And listening at the Dairy door, 
She heard the milkmaid's artless song, 

And stept upon the flagged floor; 
She preed the milk, and praised aloud 

The order of the rural shade, 
While the domestics nulling proud, 

'Graved on their hearts each word she said. 

The smile of Autumn, like the rose, 

Looks lovely, even while it findesl — 
The woods a sorrowing tale disclose 

Among their ever- varying shades — 
The morning air is firesh and chill; 

The yellow fields aro closely shorn — 
And oft resounds, on vale and hill, 

The horses hoof and hunter's horn. 

The panting stag flies fleet along, 

To save him from the yelping team. 
With trembling heart and vigour strong 

He springs into the crystal stream. 
His fatal followers bound away 

The mountain, plain, and streamlet o'er, 
And now the trembling victim slay. 

Just as he leaps upon the shore, 
"lis five, and at the Castle door, 

The carriages and steeds aro seen, 
And one, with prancing chargers four, 

Is waiting for our British Queen. 

The royal party disappears, 

And passing on through old Kenmore, 
Aro hail'd again with loyal cheers, 

As loud as ever heard beforo. 



Slow move they through the village fair. 

That none may diosapotnted be^ 
And off again as fleet as ur, 

Behold the royal cortege flee, 
Till, pausing on the bridge's brow. 

That there divides the beanteooa Tay, 
The party jure enchanted now. 

While gazing on a scene so gay. 
And hero the barges too are seen. 

That float upon the Indd lake, 
Which in the evening's dazzling sheen — 

A feature in the landscape make. 
Or, in the firagrant groves of spring. 

When blossoms garland every tree^ 
And playfiil warbling minstrels sing 

Their anthems in sweet harmony — 
Or when the solemn organ peals, 

Through old Cathedral's sainted halls, 
A magic through the bosom steals, 

Soft as the dew when evening £illfl I 



Again the mom, with winning smUe, 

Put forth her hand and drew the doods 
Aside, as with a look of guile 

A maiden draws the window shrouds^ 
A sweet September momiiig shows 

Its sunny leaves subdued and dear. 
The mountains lie in sweet repose^ 

"Mid the salubrious atmospliere. 
The note of preparation sounds. 

And quickly at the castle gate, 
And all along the spacious grounds. 

The people on their Sovereign wait; 
Breadalbane's Highlanders are near. 

The pibroch sounds along the vale, 
And echo answers loud and clear, 

The spirit of a stirring tale. 
Yet ere the Royal party leaves. 

To sail upon the loved Loch Tay, 
Where Nature in her magic weaves 

Her beauties in one grand display. 
The Forester, with mounted tpado, 

Has placed into the Royal hand 
A germ from out the woody glade. 

As small and tender as a wand; 
She plants the oalc, though but a slip, 

'Twill be a monaroh, when 'tis grown, 
And next may be a gallant ship. 

To guard her young Successor's throne. 

A loud salute the cannon gives. 
The patriot party moves away, 
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The beanteooB lawn with thousands Uvea 

With hearta emboaom*d quite aa gay, 
And graoefoUy upon the Tay — 

Now all 80 loTely and serene, 
The barges float, tipp'd with the ray 

Of morning — ^'tis a glorious scene! 
The Boyal Standard floats aboTe, 

The beauteous barge where aits the Queen; 
Hie people hail with notes of love, 

And wave their sprigs of evergreen. 
She looks around, aa lovers do, 

£*er they can bid the loved fiurewell; 
And now the boatmen, gallant crew! 

Idft up the oars, and take a spelL 

As by Breadalbane*s barge she sweeps. 

With plaintive mood and beaming eye. 
His thundering cannon wakes the deeps. 

The hlUs with echoing tongues reply. 
0! ne'er was seen on sweet Loch Tay, 

So grand a sight, so fair a scene, 
Our Queen shall ne'er forget the day, 

She left his mountain throned-demesiie I 



PABT SIXTH. 

&attatjft — ISaimocUiim — iUturn to 

hurt night we left our welcome Queen 

In Drummond Castle's aged halls. 
Where ruin'd arches now are seen, 

East tottering from the parent walls. 
The clumping trees, where oxen sleep. 

When night has spread her sable veil; 
What wondrous secrets do they keep; 

What stirring legends could they tell! 
lliey seem like old domestics now. 

And mourn, with memoiy thy decay ; 
Though time has bared their lofty brow, 

Fofgetftil that they waste away. 

Tis Sabbath mom— the feathery throngs 

With arrowy swiftness dart above, 
And sing mellifluous matin songs 

At heaven's golden gates of love ! 
The rippling stream is loud and bright, 

The bee his tuned his tiny horn. 
And ail things round proclaim, in might, 

The beauty of an autumn moml 



Where shall we And the Royal pair? 

Behold that Garden vast and gay. 
Whose fragrance scents the passing air— 

They pace along the pebbly way. 
While simpering maids are dreaming long 

Of hopes they ne'er shall realize, 
Their Queen walks out to hear the song 

Of birds — and breathes the balmy skies I 



The primrose and the tulip bed 

Have long since &ded both away. 
The dahlia still upholds its head. 

But ah! it is not quite so gay. 
Love lies not bleeding at your feet, 

Alas! the lovely flower is dead, 
With countless fragile gems as sweet, 

Which manna-dew so fondly fed ! 
Yet does the high-toned mary-gold 

In all its beauty seem to smile. 
And Annuals still their cups unfold. 

And holly hocks of lofty pile, 
And though the garden breathes of death, 

And stems, uimn their bended knees, 
Besign their sweetly scented breath. 

To deify the Autumn breeze; 
Yet many fairy flowers respire, 

With hectic blush and looks of love, 
Like these, when now I sweep my lyre, 

'Mbng tender bowers in Kdvin Grovel 

The holy Sabbath day is past 

In privacy and morning prayer. 
Time's wing is ever on the blast. 

And fading locks each day grow grayer. 
He takes the maiden by the arm, 

As on she flies with nimble grace, 
And touches some devoted charm, 

Which now must wither on her flwe. 
O spare her but a little time, 

Till he; the lov'd one of her heart, 
Again beholds her in her prime, 

O! never, never, more to part! 

All eyes are gleaming with delight — 

What Stoic would such bliss destax>y? 
The bridge of Stirling— what a sight, 

And what exulting strains of joy ! 
The hills romantic lying round. 

Give back the echoing cheers again. 
Till the enthusiastic sound 

Rings doubly to the Royal train. 
The cavalcade advances slow; 

The people crowd on every side, 

X 
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While eyes look love, and bosoms glow, 

With more than usual Scottish pride. 
The Rulers of the ancient town. 

Present the keys, and one was there. 
Who won in battle much renown, 

With Kent, the father of the fair! 
He told the tale as soldier ought, 

The monarch listened, while her eye, 
From filial lore a tear-drop caught. 

Like violet 'neath a dewy sky. 

Now issuing forth, behold the scene 

That lies around the ramparts high; 
Hie circling links of Forth serene 

Amid their fields of verdure lie. 
The grassy meads, and mountuns grey, 

The ancient Burgh with its spires, 
The loyal peoples glad huzza, 

Again each stranger's bosom fires! 
She leaves amid festoons and flowers. 

The streets are deck'd at every turn; 
The Scottish royal Standard towers. 

As on she sweeps to Bannockbum. 

Who treads these fields so wed to fame. 

Which true and patriot-hearts inspire! 
And does not feel his soul exclaim 

Some Lay like this, with nobler fire? 
^ Five hundred years have wandered by. 

Since on the spot where now I stand, 
Stood Bruce, and waved his brand on high. 

To save his Scottish &ther-land. 
And round his Standard, valiant wights — 

High lineaged lords of Scotia's pride; 
Chivalrous yeomen-— dauntless knights — 

Fought fiercely by his royal side! 
Even now, in fancy, I can hear 

The dread, confusing sound of war. 
The hissing dart — the clashing spear — 

The setting of King Edward's star ! 
The dying struggles of the slain; 

Sobs, groanings, invocations, sighs; 
Revealing many a warrior's pain, 

And spirits journeying to the skies. 
But fancy can too feebly show 

The forms of power, the bursting breasts. 
Revengeful eyes— vermilion glow 

Of each quell*d hero^ ere he rests." 

We cease to talk of deeds of arms— 
Of Bruce and Wallace once so brave ; 

These but recall dread war's alarms. 
So pass we o'er the Saxon's grave I 



The coursers* hoofk are rattling loud. 

As fieet they joum^ on their way, 
The cheer ascends fixnn every crowd 

That lines the road with aspect gay. 
And Zetland's tenants join the throng. 

Which swells the joyous cavalcade, 
As on they sweep, in glory strong ! 

As charges in the fidd are made. 
While frequent music greets the ear, 

With softening cadence as they 
Linlithgow's Palace now appear, 

Beside its lake of liquid glass I 
The Avon flows in beauty by. 

The bridge of Lithgow spans the stream; 
Across the lovely Lothians lie. 

Whose palace with the sun doth gleam! 
Where Mary Stuart oped her eyes. 

The sweetest eyes that e'er were seen! 
And here, the people's joyous cries. 

Now hail another youthfU Queen. 

As glides along the cortege bright, 

K^kliston and Corstorphine, too^ 
With flowery arches charm the sights 

As fresh as dipt in morning dew I 
Buccleuch is seen to meet the train. 

His tenantry around her lide. 
And now they hurry o'er the plain, 

To where E^dina shines in pride. 



PART SEVENTH. 



Separttttf from Jbtotlaiili, tiib flinital 
in lEnghnU* 

Whbn hopes adored have days to run. 

How slowly creeps each hour away! 
How plaguy slow goes round the sun. 

While Night, the sluggard! lives fbr aye. 
Prospective bliss, like Hymen's bond, 

Is often sweetest ere we know 
The mystery that lies beyond. 

Which may unfold in joy or woe! 
And so we thought the time too long. 

Before our youthfVil Queen would sail 
From England — ^those preparing throng 

Perhaps might tell another tale 
Tet came the time — ^the glorious hills 

With thousand tongues bade echo qteak, 
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And loyeGer far the mountain rills 
Form*d caacades o'er each fallen peak! 

Another muse haa touched my Ijre; 

She Btrikea another plainttve key; 
There 's more of sadnesa than of fire. — 

Victoria we must part with thee. 

The Tery castle-guns appear 

To ope in woe their dreadful yoice, 
And thou^ the loyal subjects cheer — 

Their hearts within do not rejoice! 
Tet moTes along the Boyal Train — 

Equestriims and pedestrians cheer; 
While in her breast a mingled pain, 

Giyes being to a parting tear. 
The rising grounds show myriads bright, 

To take a last, a lingering gaze, 
And as the sun wheels on in might, 

The scene a dazzling charm displays I 

Moor'd by the pier, the Trident shows 

Her streaming flags and awning bright, 
While all around a picture glows. 

Which Claude could once portray in mi^t. 
She trips the platform lined with red. 

The floating palace now is seen. 
Her snow-white sails in haste to spread. 

To waft away fiiir England's Queen. 

Methinks I hear a Toice that says, 
''Farewell! how happy have I been! 

How shall I half thy kindness praise — 
How shall I tell the sights I 'ye seen ! 

Some think thee, Scotia, but a speck. 

Set in the dose surrounding sea; 
But, oh! 1 11 bear thee much neglect. 

If I forget thy hills and thee ! 
Thy heath-clad mountains proudly rise 

High where the red-wing'd lightnings leap, 
And there the tempest's wildest cries 

Are echoed o'er the surgy deep! 
The dark pine waves its lofty plume — 

The joyous rein-deer revels firee, 
And o'er the hoary granite roUs 

The cascade to the weltering sea! 
The curtains of the sky are hung 

From every jagged cliff on high — 
And Nature speaks with matchless tongue, 

llie secret language of the sky I 
All art, all pride is silenced there, 

For matchless grandeur rules alone. 



And like an insect of the air 

Man seems at nature's mountain-throne ! 
O! I could take my plaid and dwell, 

When summer's cheering sun is bright, 
In some rude cave or rugged dell. 

Or scale some summits dizzy height; 
Or watch the eagle as it leavea 

Its eyrie on the rocky steep. 
Or gather earth's foigotten flowers 

In thy ravines so dark and deep!" 
But distance softens every sound. 

As circles in the waters die^ 
And stem reality is found 

In mystic vapours soon to lie. 

The Boyal Trident steamer now. 

From Scotia's fiir-fiimed mountain land — 
Beveals her long'd-for, lofty prow, 

And all again is nobly grand! 
The English Standard waves on high, 

O'er Woolwich dock-yard and its tower, 
And every maiden's starry eye, 

Is beaming with unwonted power ! 
The Thames and houses' tops are clad ; 

The bells a meny peal give forth. 
And thousands on the shore look glad. 

To hail Victoria from the North. 

The nobles of the land are met, 

With willing heart and ready hand— 
Her foot on terra firma set. 

They hail her to her native land ; 
And with a sweet and gracious smile. 

She bows unto her subjects round; 
She knows their welcome f^ of guile. 

And trips along the curtained ground. — 
The troops present their skilfhl arms — 

The Boyal Anthem swells its lay ; 
A galaxy of female charms 

Beam forth in all their soft display. 

'TIS noon! at Slough the cortege wait, 

A messenger anon is seen, 
Binging aloud at Frogmore gate. 

With tidings from the welcome Queen. 
The noble mother hears with love, 

Her Boyal Daughter's safe return; 
Her liquid eyes are rolled above — 

Her inward thoughts with rapture bum I 
A mother, too! that every land 

Has echoed forth in warmest praise ; 
Her judgment wise, her manners bland. 

Have swell'd the soul of loftier lays! 
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Now Windsor peering toward the sky, 

Looks o*er its woods of ripening green, 
And now the Monarch's hopes are high, 

For absence makes a sweeter scene I 
I need not say how bosoms beat, 

Let tender mothers breathe the tale, 
But oh! they swell with double heat. 

When infjEmts their returning hail I 
The sinless babes engross her thoughts — 

She yearns their loyely forms to see: 
A lustrous tear her eye has caught — 

Sprung from the well of ecstacy ! 
As nearer every moment brings 

Her to the hall where they reside. 



Affection's warm and sensate springs. 

Are opening wider and more wide I 
She rushes wildly to their arms. 

And kisses them with frantic joy; 
She praises the endearing charms, 

That grace the daughter and the buy. 
They smile like happy cherubs sent, 

To mock frail man's incessant grief; 
And now her feelings taste content — 

Her bosom's soothed in sweet relief — 
And oh! it is an hour of love— 

Another, and another kiss ; 
Such transports only reign above — 

01 for continued joy like this ! 
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lELECTKD FROM TUB FIRST EDITIOH OF 



"% ms'm of Pankinr 



Tn IbUowinf Soncm, tmax mj firrt Toliime, **Tbb Ymov of MAXUsik,'* wtra written wlicn the anlhttr wu vwy 
jtnag, and oze only a detached fow flrom that wock; and, if not veiy poetical, are yet tnithfal in their deicriptiona. 

The Sonnet la the moat difflcnlt style of oompoeitlon, and if he has failed in it, many greater in ftme and Ikyoor 
liana hecn totally nnsoccessfti]. Sir Francis Egerton Brydgea haa achieved the bigheat liune in this style, while 
Wocdawofih b bat little Inferior. The Sonnets of the nnrlTalted Shakspere are also great in thdr descriptiTe power. 
Those fmmd here are bat feeble imltatlona of these great men. When they first appeared, howerer, they ei^oysd 
a Uttle portion of Uteimry inralse, and in printing a few they will help to dlTersUy a Tolome reqnirinf so many tnltfecta 
to fin Dp its greedy colmnnii, so the aothor leaTes them to the eooaldention ct the critic and the reader withoot any 
ftixther oommentt 



I. 



Some ung their Tisions of the Holy Throne — 

Of fcenes that pass In the estial sky — 
Of secrets that to man cannot he known, 

Until his sonl has winged itself on high. 

Such flights, my Mnse has no intent to try, 
An homble lay is all that it can sing; 

Far from the sealed abodes of mystery, 
It movei along upon a sober wing. 
Tet may its fingers wake some silent string 

To melody and candour, soft and kind ; 
And fond Beflection's lamp, some rays may fling, 

Throughont the darker regions of the mind ; 
As Lnna's mellow beams through ebon night, 
Restore a part of the dark World to light. 



II. 



Ye Muses; let me chaunt an honest lay 

Of what is truth conspicuous to the eye ; 
The looks and manners of our specie-day, 

Which are as varied as the stars on high. 

Be ever with me and do not deny 
Your powerful aid, that I aright may scan 

The curious deep half-hidden mystery — 
The feelings and the character of Man. 
For God did make him mightiest of his plan. 

And gave him notions multiplied and rare; 
When first, with solemn awe, his fiat ran 

O'er a new world, from Chaos bright and fSur, 
Then did he breathe into his nostrils life. 
And placed him in a spot unknown to strife! 
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m. 



But, let m7 fancy gaze on some gay acenefl. 
Which mankind fondly fix a relish for, 

And on the pain which often intenrenes, 
When those are fleeted for a time and o'er — 
When sad Reflection's sting has touched the core. 

And dread Remorse is hovering round the sonl — 
When the great pleasure felt is now no more, 

But wrapt up in Futurity's sealed scroll ! 

And when they would, if fit, recall the whole. 
To ease the feelings of a conscious heart. 

And wonder how Joy's transient spirit stole 
Their hours away, with such a magic art, 

When thoughts like these improper acts deplore, 

'Tis strange they set no guard on what's before. 



IV. 



Ah I 'twould be better to forget what's gone — 

What cannot be recalled to life again. 
Than ponder over things forever flo¥m. 

Which only can harass, and nurture pain; 

And firmly watch those evils that remain. 
And so prepare against each similar crime ; 

This would prevent our souls fix>m future stain, 
And make our feelings tranquil and sublime! 
Improvement just attends the present time. 

The past is sealed — ^the future is not ours; 
Why then should Man, when in his noble prime, 

The flower and glory of a few short hours — • 
Forget that God to whom he owes his birth ! 
And walk blindfolded o'er this planet — ^Earth. 



V. 



Tis thus his transient period wastes away. 

In endless sorrow for the hours tliat sleep ; 
Reflecting always on the by-gone day, 

With thoughts rolled up in mysticism deep ; 

The present moment heedlessly may creep 
Away, and then he must reflect again. 

Ah! what a foolishness it is to leap 
Into this retrospective tide of pain I 
The present is the time — ^the present then 

Be mine on which to meditate, that I 
May to a knowledge of myself attain. 

Ere Death has got command to dose my eye — 
That I may only do what bears reflection. 
And yidds delight, by sacred retrospection. 



VI. 



From yonder lane, the dissipated man 

Appears wrapt in his shame and riven weeda. 
His meagre face most sadly blotched and wan, 

And on his vitals gnawing liquor feeds ! 

His blood-shot eye no public vision heeds^ 
He staggers on regardless of the whole— 

Corruption in his heart has sown its seeds, 
And darkened is the nature of his soul ! 
His mind is past reflection and control, 

Too oft impaired by stupifying ftime»^ 
His name is writ on the intemperate roU, 

No belter character his wish assumes. 
Onward he totters with a ihmtic gaze, 
And a degenerate view of man displaya. 



vn. 

Returning home his sorrowed spouse may 

If difierent in her nature— loudly scold; 
The dissipated husband, half in sleep — 

Has heard those sounds so often, they are old; 

He fears not reasoning, even the moat bold. 
But lolls about in indolent despair; 

And all her flery language passes cold — 
As doth the blast through winter's chilly air. 
And children in their mother's sorrows ahare^ 

Weeping the abject nature of their state; 
Their house is wretched, comfortless, and bare, 

All* by the conduct of a profligate 1 
And this is not a picture coloured hi^ 
But a true portrait of reality. 



VHL 

Now in the eve when business bustle 's o*er. 

Some favourite Inn receives its nightly guests, 
Now stories pass, and others told before 

Go round till foUy kindles in their breasts. 

One o'er his glass with happy visage xests, 
Another sends the jest and proverb round, 

A third the stirring song, a fourth one zests 
Upon the mingling inharmonious sound. 
Thus every one his old delight has found. 

And hour on hour fly past with axrow-win^ 
Till in each heart increased joys abound — 

The waiting bell has one perpetual ring : 
An early hour disperses maddened men, 
And it is hard to say where they go theo! 
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IX. 



Some others to thdr Bendezyou retire 
To pus the nigfat, perhape, in jollity ; 

Sach qusntities their wish may not desire 
As those we left in their fiiyolity. — 
Their oonTerse may be moderate and free. 

Their mannerB cool, and more sedate the mind, 
Bat still they are where old temptations be, 

And ewerf bnmper makes the eye more blind 

To human frailties, till they are inclined 
To pass too many predoos hours away, 

And when aroused from lethargy, they find 
The sun is Ikst approaching unto day t 

Such men may know reflection and its power, 

Bai still they squander many a useftil hour. 



What man is that whose feigned migestic look, 

And highly jingling sounds attract the ear — 
WiUi lengthened wordsftom some Instruction book, 

Which "mid his others giant-like appear? 

He is the man for whom I shed a tear! — 
Weak, ignorant, and shallow in his mind, 

Who is the soul of erery other's jeer. 
Yet to his foUy is entirely bUnd. 
Whose wish to pass among the learned kind. 

Hakes him aifiict appearance not his own. 
And wheresoei'er he goes he leares behind, 

A magnified contempt too clearly shown. 
He struts away like one most great and wise. 
Whilst many j^ty him, and all 



XI. 



For, what becomes a woman — ^In a man 
Is the rererse, and most disgusting too : 

For eren woman's vanity we can 
WItii happy optic, for a time reriew, 
There^s sometiiing whispers, Gaiety's her due, 

But, man was bom and meant for nobler ends 
Than deck his form, and throw his eyes askew. 

And fimcy trifles, as to which he bends. 

And he Is quite unworthy of his friends, 
Who yields himself to such ungainly ways, 

And often-times the wiser one oifends 
By lapping up the hatefhl cupof praise, 

As if the fluid-pmson was the merit, 

Of his Tain, silly, watery, witless spirit ! 



xn. 



A great Deceiyer has the £urest tongue^ 

And it is erldent he does require it, 
To hide the venom that is round it hung. 

And unsuspecting souls may oft admire It ; 

And whiles a softer sentence will insjrfre it, 
That gains upon the mind and wins aflfection. 

For Ids deceit knows how and when to hire it, 
By viewing scenes of recent retrospection. 
But, ah ! fly monsters of such deep dec^tion^- 

Those who are instruments of Satan's making — 
Those who too oft give cause for sad reflection. 

And are not worthy any woman's taking; 
On Danger's fiital brink the heart stands then. 
When played on by the cunning of such men. 



xm. 

A purer soul shines in the steady 
An easy grace, an unafl^ted look, 

A reasonable and firmly spoke reply — 
A fiuse which modesty has not forsook — 
A mind improved by many a goodly book — 

A heart that 's open, hcmest, free of guile, 
From which a proper lesson may be took. 

Or read, pertiaps, in Ids good-natured smile. — 

He studies nothing wicked, nothing vile, 
To practise on the soul by sinfVil art. 

Nor falsity, nor mean imprudent wile. 
Is found to linger in his better heart; 

For he is true and honest In his mind. 

And his discourse is feeling, wann and kind. 



XIV. 

But let me view the man of mii^ty thought, 

Who has created to his Fsncy's eye, 
A soul with much migestic foeling frmight. 

And placed it in his frame of dignity — 

Supposing that he is a prodigy 
Of greatness, and above the highest sphere 

Of life, and looks as if he would outvie 
AU other creatures situated hero'^ 
Whose constant talk is of himself so dear. 

That each observer spurns the gaudy show; 
And just as high as he would fain appear. 

So does he sink as deep and fur below : 
His fond Ambition's height is to be great, 
And yet he tumbles down the hill of Fate! 
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XV. 

Bat why should aaj Being dread the scorn 
Of him who was or is a studied friend, 

When he throws words and looks not easily^bome, 
And would, if possible, our ears offend. — 
When many hatefUl, painful glances blend 

With jeers, and envious mockeries and such, 
Who, if he has a soul, would deign to bend 

To these low meanings, or regard their touch? 

For me, I would not to the Fellow crouch, 
Who could be so ignoble and so base. 

As move the finer faculties so much, 
To cherish his own mean and vulgar ways I 

rd spurn him, and whqn he had cried me down, 

See if his Purse and Praise have greater grown. 



XVL 

If one were reared and ruled by every eye 
That glances o'er him as he wends along — 

The learned, the imletter'd, and high. 
Young, old, et cetra^or, in fine, the throng. 
Or any circle he may move among — 

Say, where were Man's own noble spirit then 
And Independence ? surely this were wrong! 

Yet such has much decreased the minds of men. 

Beader, be pleased to view this o'er again; 
I do not mean to disregard those eyes 

That beam upon us, but I say amen 
To manly worth, if governed by such spies; 

For, we know well, what pleases the one sect, 

Gains from the other, only disrespect. 

xvn. 

The man of ready wit and eas^ heart. 
Who has a spark of knowledge and a head. 

Can soon a very happy thought impart 
Into the soul that otherwise were dead, 
And by a happy laugh his mind is fed ; 

He soon concocts another in his brain. 
Which echoes with delight whene'er 'tis said. 

And chases dulness from the saddest swain. — 

Care flying, leaves far distant hia domain. 
And all get happy, harmless, great and glad. 

For new ideaa spring up in their train. 
And banish those that would be cold and sad. 

This efibrt lingers in a good beginning. 

The rest goes on quite fluently and winning I 



XVIIL 

But, ah I how sweet and innocent that fiice 
Which art has not destroyed by its guile, 

Where we can every gentle feeling trace 
Upon the index of an Infant's smile — 
For they kUow nothing that is vain or vile, 

Though living in a world of much deceit; 
But dwell in sweet delusion for a whiles 

And all their hours in happy strangeness fleet 

But coming years will draw the mystic sheet, 
And show the World's frailties to the sight; 

Then shall the joys they now so fondly greet, 
Sink to oblivion in the shades of night; 

And almost every true and pure delight, 

Take to them wings, and urge those wings in flight. 



Tell me why man so much adores this world. 
And why he clings to that which fleets away 

Even while he grasps it, and 'tis quickly hurled 
Into £temity's dark regions ! — say, 
Why is the heart so strongly led astray 

By wild delusion's binding subtle spell. 
And why we can forget that being clay. 

Forever on this earth we cannot dwell? 

How worldlings count their ore, how many teQ 
Of joys they soon shall welcome as the 

How some so avaricious buy kad sdl. 
With greed and cimning men as it ia vast. 

Faint me a picture of such men as these, 

And let thy pencil follow truth and 



XX. 

A train, already, is before mine eyes, 

Methinks I see them grovelling along; 
Such as mankind, in general, may despise, 

And those who do us many a bitter wrong; 

Our feelings therefore may be galled and strong 
To such in cries of hatred, so my Muse 

Shall place them as the bass to this my song, 
Or lower as the reader's heikrt may choose : 
However prone we may be to excuse, 

Such persons only merit our disdain. 
When thus, their sinful conduct one reviews, 

And finds them great assistants of our pain ; 
They also want a feeling for the poor, 
And turu them aimless from their cursed door. 
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Woe to the OppreMor who devises schemes 
Of wickedness and mischief; when in bed I 

And watches for the morning^s earliest beams, 
To pat such into practice. God hath sud, 
He will bring heavy sonrow on his head, 

For wronging thns his neighbour, and his ills 
Shall be equivalent to the strife he 's made. 

Thus God is equity, and never wills 

Sach actings as the honest bosom fills 
With grief and rain— and when thus he spake, 

By holy Prophets, over Jndah's hills 
And Israel, lived those Tyrants who would take 

Their neigfaboar's fields by plotting and by strife^ 

And leave them in the wretchedness of life. 



xxn. 

He lies not down to rest in memory dear. 

Like those who die of Philanthropic mind-— 
Is not lamented with a grief sincere, 

Not even by those to whom his death Is kind ; 

They take bis wealth, 'tis all he leaves behind 
Of happy recollection, and it flies 

From hand to hand as swiftly as the Hind 
That boands o^er vallies green 'neath sunny skies ; 
No real grief within their bosom Ues, 

Thou^ they in decency a while assume 
A solitary turning of the eyes, 

And features laden with a skin-deep gloom, 
Which being Indtation Griei^ soon ends, 
And then they join the pleasures of their feiends. 



The Miser next upon his chest sits grinning, 
Hk haggard eyes from their recesses shine; 

Starvation's thread is in his bosom spinning. 
And on hia fece the withered look of pine I 
Death stamps his ferehead with a sad design. 

His teeth are firmly clenched, and curved his faoe^ 
With many a deep and dismal looking line. 

Which speak the ruling passion of his ways. 

He is no fHend unto the human race. 
And gives ne'er to the Famishing a mite^ 

But hida them quickly from his house retraee, 
And giina with fear till they are out of sight 

He rolls about with avaricious fear, 

Thoae eyea whieh drop no sympathetic tear. 



XXIV. 

How grand and awfhl are those mighty waves, 

Shaking their hoary heads in air so high! 
As if they beckoned us to watery graves 

Where in their bosom we might hidden lie. 

IBflw do they clear out, till the bottom's nigh 
With all its secrets'opened to the sight — 

Where many breast inumed cease to sigh, 
Low in its caves, beneath the surge so white. 
And I have viewed thee in the sable night, 

When such commotion was befete my view. 
And I have marked the raging Billow's height, 

Between me and the mild etherial blue. 
And read a lesson most terrific then. 
With eye bewildered and with bosom pain. 



How felsely some will say, 'tis weak to love, 

To waste our colour and perhaps our hearts, 
Whilst they know well Its infiuenoe does prove 

More powerful, than combined the magic arts: 

And then the sweet sensation it imparts 
Is great, and has possessed the noblest mind. 

Though mixed with such it has its barbed darts, 
Which certainly are neither soft nor kind. — 
But then, such trials make us more refined 

And urge us ferth with double wish and aim. 
For nothing can the ardent lover bind 

Whose heart pursues some love-insphrlng Dame, 
No doubt his troubled breast gives birth to sighs. 

But still he hopes and looks fer bri^ter skies. 



XXVL 

For brighter skies— yes, when the soul serene, 
Untroubled lies on the bed of svreet solace, 

And when his breast will be a summer seene— 
His heart the sun that shall illume its spacer 
His hopes the stars that twinkle o'er its fece^ 

His thoughts the snowy clouds that saunter by, 
His breath the balmy air— his Fancy's pace 

The little birds on gladsome wing that fly! 

And then delight shall animate his eye. 
And in his breast, the Heaven existing there, 

Shall crown him with a modest dignity. 
And chase away each phantom of despair. 

Nor shower of sorrow flnom his eyes shall fall. 

The ecstatic moment triumphs over all ! 

T 
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xxvn. 

Now in jon hall a goodlj train have met, 

With feelings lightsome as the passing air ; 
And round the walls in order are they set, 

Where is afrud to show his face— old Care. 

And haying heen invited, so I there 
My footsteps wend, to catch the promised hour, 

And hope to meet with many &ces iair, 
like sweetest huds which deck the scented bower, 
And throw the magnet-feeling of their power 

Around, as summer roses, when in bloom, 
Ere stormy clouds of Heaven begin to lower. 

And blast the tincture of their gay costume. 
Bright, fragrant, delicate, delightftil, gay, 
Sweet^breathing fiury-flowers of modest May I 

xxvnL 

As one, when rising {h>m the arms of sleeps 

From the warm couch of rest whereon he lay, 
I>oes cautiously unto the lattice creep 

With half shut eyes to peep about for day, 
But then beholds the silver moon shine gay, 
Encompassed wiih her little orbs of light, 

Which on his fiuse dart in a liquid ray 
That stuns the ieeUe flicker of his sight. 
As she proceeds the Empress of the night, 

And travels o'er her path of azure blue; 
But yet maintains her zenith— when so bright, 

Tis yet too soon fell labour to pursue — 
And so he steals again to his repose, 
To lull the burden of his weary woes. 



So opening tiie lightsome festal door. 

We usher on a scene as gay as night 
In all her glory, and the blush flies o'er 

Our face and bosom with a warm delight; 

The massy lamp is gleaming rare and bright. 
And is reflected in each virgin eye. 

That seem as stars from yonder distant height 
Brought down to gnoe the night's festivity. 
The love-looked glance flnds access inwardly. 

And is the cause of our emotioned joy, 
Tickling the fimcy into ecstacy, 

With a sensation animate and coy — 
In all, it is a scene most fit to charm, 
With magic prowess passionately warnu 



X2X 

Oh I 'tis delicious luxury to view 

So many bosoms beating, snowy white 
Or alabastei^-swelling as they do 

In all the fond profusion of delight; 

'TIS here kind Venus reigns in all her mig^t, 
With head elate, and Cupid by her side, 

Dancing about enchanted with the sight, 
The little god smiles in his virtuous pride ; 
And in their souls he swells the mellow tide 

Of innocent delusion, till the eye 
Is clothed in lustre, and dilated wide 

With joyous thoughts of fliture destiny 1 
Such is the rapture, the fair sex impart, 
And tnm their looks pour gladness o'er the heart 

XXXI. 

Time makes all scenes fkmiliar— 
O'er the horizon like a blazing wheel 

The splendid orb of day arise — ^we've been 
Where breakers made the Brigantine to reel, 
And viewed dark silent night o'er Nature steal, 

And all the luminaries of the sky, 
The greatness of our glorious Qod reveal, 

The airy mountains than the clouds more hi^ 

The gladsome songsters that in ether fly — 
The strange phenomena of mother earth — 

The quadrupeds docile sagacity, 
And other wonders marvellous in birth. 

Tlie reason then, we've lost all our surprise^ 

Is that they are forever near our eyes. 

xxxn. 

For Where's the human sight that can compare 
With the great garden kept by Nature's hand? 

Is a gay hall enlivened with the fSair, 
Even though all smiling with a visage bland, 
To be compared with Morning and its band 

Of little joyAil songsters, and the IHght 
With all its gems hung out, and Ocean's strand 

Beat by the sweeping billows angry white; 

Or the high mountains dazzling and bright 
With solar rays, piercing the curling doads, 

Or groves that look the measure of their height 
In the lone streamlet, as if really proud 

Of what is mirrored there? — ^AU these surpass 

The greatest pleasures mankind can amass! 
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xxxm. 

Behold a Maiden beautifol and chaste, 
The sparkle of her eye is diamond bright, 

As sculptured model is her tapered waist, 
Her form is perfect symmetry — her height 
May be the size in which our eyes delight, 

Her hand is soft and delicate— her foot 
Is neat — ^her skin is smooth and snowy white^ 

Her lips the genuine coral, and as mute; 

And she is decked in Fashion's finest suit^ 
Embroidered with the taste of richest skill, 

And may bare other qualities to boot, 
Which lie obedient to her changeM will ; 

But then, she's stilly and formal, and absurd. 

And affectation poisons every word. 

XXXIV. 

Next her, and wrapt in garments not so gay, 
A modest-looking creature has her seat, 

Whose was a less auspicious natal day, 
But still she 's handsome, circumspect and neat, 
And on her fkce expression lingers sweet, 

And in her manner grace and ease are seen, 
Nor strifb, nor envy on her features meet, 

Nor discontent, nor loye-destroying spleen: 

Tet she is of superior, noble mien. 
And breeding most polite illumes her look; 

Her age, perhaps just in her latest teen, 
And rosy health her cheek has not forsook. 

Her language, too, la prudent, firm and wise, 

Without Tain flashes from her beaming eyes. 

XXXV. 

« 

Than euTious woman, what is half so base? 

An endless jealous hatred is her food! 
She scorns and scofik at every other's ways. 

Fermenting evil, fklse, low, mean, and rude; 

Pollutes her name, which she imagines good, 
Whilst she is staining others, and her tongue 

Is always railing in a sinful mood, 
From out the cell of venom where 'tis hung. 
But meet her fiue to face, ttie ills she strung 

Are under cover — she is fend and kind. 
Complaisant and familiar, though she's stung 

Hie inmost core of many a fbefingmind. 
She is a canker worm, infesting earth, 
Whate'er her rank, or wealth, or power, or birth ! 



XXXVL 

The next seems one of learning, all alert 
']^o every word and every gesture — ^she 

Is not what mankind may consider pert, 
But rather lays a claim to modesty : 
Though fond to make her smiling partner see 

That mental study is her fond desire^ 
She catches at some Author constantly 

With pathos fiill of feeling and of fire ; 

And fondly shows how much she does admire 
The devious style of writers — old and young, 

And is acquainted with their breathing lyre. 
And has quotations ready on her tongue 

And so she keeps the string of converse up, 

Between each pause to every gentle sup. 



XXXVIL 

But 'tis nor pdi^cs nor learned talk, 

Nor quaint conversing, nor fertility. 
Nor even wisdom, nor a graoefiil walk. 

Nor any motion of agiUty ; 

But, 'tis an easy mild civility, 
A breathing softness, and a smiling eye, 

A silver word, a fond humili^, 
A kindly whisper and a soft reply I 
These steal into the heart— man can't deny 

Such qualities combined, they better suit 
A Lady, than the sound of language high. 

Which says 'twere surely better she were mute. 
If woman then would win a heart that's true. 
Let her remarks be mild, and brief and few. 



xxxvin. 

Now mark the blushing g^rl of flffeeen. 

Acute though simple-4>ashftd though polite I 
The greenness of her age is truly seen 

Beflected from her eyeball's vacant sight; 

Yet in her fluse a mixture of delight 
And innocence and modesty combined, 

In one harmonious sympathy unite 
To show the innate working of the mind. 
She looks not up^ yet in her fkce we find 

A sweet expression of what ripens there, 
Which may assume an aspect still more kind. 

When she has mingled longer with the fair. 
She is a goodly specimen of woman. 
And acts her part just as is done in common. 
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Ti8 maireUouB to see the young so fkst 

Into maturity and fbodness grow, 
As if they fled from CSiiidhood and the past 

On Eagle winga into the life of woe; 

And on the cheek appears a certain glow, 
That proves the heart already schooled to feel 

That passion which all women wish to know, 
And which their modesty cannot conceal : 
Despite of erery efifort 'twill reveal 

Its^ in colours not to be unknown, 
And tfarous^ the veU of counterfeit will steal, 

As if no such costume were o'er it thrown. 
So no .young Maid need strive to hide the thought, 
In her traosluoent look 'tis easily caught. 



XL. 

It oft has fallen to my lot to view 
A certain carelessness in double life^ 

Between the very lately wedded two. 
Just learning the first rules of Man and Wifb, 
This may burst out into a flood of strife, 

That sweeps away the glory of the state. 
And if the stream be stopt, it is but rife^ 

Its current is so fhxious and so great: 

'TIS true at intervab it may abate, 
Its waves run smoother and its tide be still. 

But soon it will resume its wonted spate, 
And run with hideous murmur down the hill; 

Till the fond fount of happiness is dry, 

And on its sands Life^ as a wreck, may lie. 



XLL 

Now obvious reasob can be shown to this: 

Man fimdes what he never can eqjoy ; 
Thinks matrimony is a life of bliss, 

Without a single item of allc(y — 

Looks in hia loved one's fiuse with feelings coy. 
As if he read — all purity is therel 

And thinks, that what would happiness 4estroy, 
Could never lurk beneath a skin so fair. 
But how deceiving is the assumed air — 

How flattering the skin-deep beaming smile. 
The Serpent's sublety fails in compare 

By the efibet, and .power of Woman's guile! 
And man is prone their evils to approve. 
But when they smile — ^alas! who would not love? 



ZLIl. 

And who could Uame a Maiden, tbou^ she did 

Her lover's great delusion not unfeld. 
For if she loves Iujb, then 'tis ri^^ she hid 

What would unspell him if it onoe were told ; 

Perfai^ she sees he loves, but loves for gold. 
And guides him in his fency through the same^ 

And keeps his feigned affection from the cold. 
Until onoe called Iqt his dear surname, — 
Yet, here she is most piteously to bUme, 

If she would court a life of peace and joy — 
For certainly his lovingness will tame^ 

And only be succeeded by alloy. 
The rays of happiness can never shine, 
Where hearts are tied b(y any feul deaign. 



XLin. 

He who would then be happy, let him find 

A maiden, love aione has sent him to, 
See if he courts the beauties of her mind. 

And if his own aflbction's fiz'd and true; 

Let him not merry while the flame is new. 
The brightest blaze may earliest ea^iire I 

But meditate with caution kind and tnie^ 
And not enthusiastic to admire — 
Nor over ardent in his fond desire 

Which leads to a conclusion (rften bnei, 
And thus gives cause fbr future fits of ire. 

And rending pangs of sad perpetual griefl 
But let him coolly weigh his Hopes and Fear% 
And so Isy down a rule for fUture years. 

XLIV. 

How then, if woman clothes her face with smiles, 

And looks with rapture in the eyes of all. 
Is man fit to discover through those wiles 

The one for whom her heart is most in thrall ? 

Ohl yes he may, for true-love wears no pall. 
In every word and action it is shown, 

And all disguising vixiers will fell. 
And through each ooloured hiding it b known ; 
Her every sigh, and look, and word, and tone, 

Prove what does most exist within her bresat, 
'TIS true in converse she may well disown 

What is the cause of longsome nights distressed. 
She loves, and as the feeling does endure, 
It grows more powerfid, virtuous, and pure. 
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XLV. 

Ob! let him marry who ooDsiders thus, 

His lot is bliss, his happiness is sure I 
Her lore is lasting, honest, yirtuous, 

His by this means is likelj to endure ; 

And is there happiness one half so pure 
As when two fidthfhl hearts in one unite — 

None! — ^Nothing jealous ever can allure 
Them from the etgoyment of this mild delight; 
And in the dreamy season of the night 

They lie reposed within each others* arms, 
In the fbll growth of pleasure's highest height 

Partaking of the noblest earthly charms; 
And have a fbfetaste of that life abore, 
Where all is pleasure, happiness, and love. 



XLVL 

Fve seen the blooming Wlfc^ but latdy wed. 
Preparing oomfbrt fbr her Husband's share; 

pTe looked again and all she lored was dead, 
And then her faoe was clouded o'er with care. 
And in her glance a feeling of despair 

Emitting through the sable pall she wcnre, 
Her cheeks grown wan that lately blossom'd fidr, 

Her lightsome heart then laden, rent and sore. 

Again Pve gazed, these weeds were seen no more, 
Custom and Time exchanged them for the gay; 

And then, as if the heart were also o'er 
With all iu sorrow for the sad aAay, 

So haye I seen her leap to lifb again, 

And smile, with ease upon the &oe of men. 



XLVn. 

A few pttlsatloDs onl^ beat between 

Our joy and sorrow, and our hopes and fears, 
A span of time does only intervene 

Between our merry youth and sombre years; 

Our smiling eyes are soon bedimmed with tears, 
Our prospects blasted and our breasts in pain; 

Like the Horiflson, o'er whose face appears 
The darkened vapours bending down with rain. 
So do cares gather o'er us--^then again 

A golden ray may flicker for awhile, 
And menitl pain seem fleetly on the wane. 

And happiness succeed with easy smile: 
But with a power more fell grief soon returns^ 
And then the heaving heart with anguJHh bains. 



XLVm. 

Yet look with what bold vanity, one rank 

Moves past another, 'mid the busy throng, 
As if they had no glorious God to thank 

For all the blessings which to them belong. 

Were they bom Adam's, inflnaly strong? 
Or have they drudged for what they now possess ? 

Ah, no I to many of them may belong 
To trifling customs and to idleness^-* 
Those feel not for the poor in their distress, 

Not knowing how the worm of Hunger gnaws. 
And are of all, most likely to oppress 

And hold down mankind by their fectious laws. 
Indeed they look as if they fiun would say, 
God should have kept us out the Vulgaris way! 



XLTX, 

And tell me, why should they of hnmble birth 

Not walk along with head as much eUte^ 
As he who spurns to gaze upon the earth. 

Because he deems himself of high estate? 

Have you not seen the man of wisdom great, 
Bend lower than the vain and empty one^ 

And noble men on the ignoble wait, 
And streams than spacious rivers swifter run? 
Have you not seen the moon succeed the sun. 

And Winter frown on Snmmer with its gloom, 
And when the little walk of life was done^ 

Both rich and poor hid in the lonesome tomb. 
Should not these sights revivify the mind. 
And make our hearts reciprocal^ kind? 



After much thought, I eome to this conclusion, 

That every man — ^whatever be bis mind — 
Acts still fer Sel( and even my Effhsion 

May savour something sweetly of this kind; 

And if it does why should I fall behind? 
Or rudely fight against the ways of Man, 

It would be making Beason's optic hUnd, 
To alter Nature's law or Mortal's plan. — 
But let me say th.e foremost in the van 

Of human beings, I cannot exclude; 
For Interest's secret echo aye has ran 

From heart to heart in bad design or good; 
And we know Badical, and Whig, and Tory, 
Have each their own peculiar wish and gloiy. 
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SONNETS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 



ON CORRA LINN. 

FiEBCB-BOLLUO high-toned foamy-crest Linn I 
Thou Bweepest o'er the friction-polished breast 

Of the stupendous rock, which deep within 
Lies wrapt in thine aquatic hoaiy rest 
That veils its flintj ribs, and to the west 

Thy waves dash on with reckless frantic pace, 
Through labyrinths and caverns, rudely drest, 

Where latent gems their echoing chambers grace. 

Soon shall they sleep in Ocean's great embrace, 
Or dash their surge against the sea-green side 

Of some storm-troubled vessel, where the face 
Of terror grins — ^where eyes dilated wide, 

Flash strangely o'er the billows of the sea, 

And supplicate a calm with soul-sincerity. 



ON THE BUTTEBFLY. 

Behold the gay-clothed Butterfly extends 
Its wings to kiss each odour-breathing flower; 

How &ir it seems I yet when the summer ends 
Twill drop a victim to the Winter's power, 
And fall asleep in the cool leafless bowery 

Bestript of beauty and of gay desire. — 
Ah! life is short and only lasts an hour. 

Compared with that to which our souls aspire. 

For we must from this varying scene retire, 
And mix with spirits once embodied here. 

When quietly laid to moulder in the mire, 
And once lamented by a friendly tear! 

Tesl every hour that passes o'er our head, 

Bears on its wing the knell of a fond spirit fled. 



ON PROFESSOB WILSONS BUST. 

How like a lion in quiescent might, 

The noble-soul'd, **old Christopher" appears! 
The mental glory of internal light 

Smiles beautiM amid his ripening years! 

No petty meanness — ^no flesh-shapen fears 
O'ercasts the manly firmness of his feoe. — 

His brow, a dome of thought — ^mi^estic rean- 
His eye, a thousand fancies seems to trace! 
His flowing locks swim o'er a neck of graoe^ 

And all the aspect of his form, is power! 
A manliness, that time cannot displace, 

Fresh and unbending as in youth's gay hour. 
The Heathens had their gods, so Scotland, thou 
A semblance may trace in living Wilson now! 



ON THEODORE KORNER. 

Ay ! rest thee there, thou truly gallant wigfatl 

Beneath the boughs of thy respected tree, 
Thou lord of many a long-lived dreadful flgfat, 

Where spirits of the brave were passing free. 

Thy fetal sword was sternly grasped by thee, 
And waved with joy victorious o'er thy head, 

liid hostile ranks, and foes of high degree. 
Who viewed its gleam with eyes of sacred dread. 
Thou once fond teeming son of song, I shed 

The sympathetic tear o'er valour great ; 
And mourn the demon-ball that laid thee dead, 

And sealed, so soon, a glorious patriots fete. 
Oh! may the honour pile raised over thee, 
Proclaim thy worth till time shall cease to be. 
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HOBiE. 

niere is a little spot on God's Mr earth, 

To which our longing memory erer clings ; 
Where in onr yoathM days of love and mirth ; 

Sweet feeling trill'd the bosom's tender strings. 

Where'er we roam^ reflection erer flio^ 
Its fond arms ronnd it, and will linger there, 

And fimcy often hovers high on wings, 
To gase npon it, deeming it most fair! 
No charm, however novel, can compare 

With this green spot, so cherish'd in the heart ; 
Nor heanty, be it e'er so bright and rare, 

Snch sacred pleasures to the soul impart. 
Speak out, my heart! if thou hast loved to room, 
Hast thou e'er once forgot thy saczed, natal home? 



TWnJGHT. 

A gr^ish darkness steals across the stream: — 

A marbly indistinctness clothes the sky, 
And, in the West, by Sol's departing beam. 

The clouds empurpled float in silence by. 

The trees are rustling softly to the sigh 
Of evening's plaintive breeze, and far above. 

Each little laughing star re-opes its eye. 
As pure and brilliant as the eye of love! 
The songsters sit in slumber in the grove: — 

The moon resumes her reign among the douds, 
That like pale worlds of mountains slowly move — 

Veiling her fiuse with their transparent shrouds. 
Dark shadows creep o'er earth, and night cast 
Her pall around an empire, strange and vasti 



ON INVEBABY. 

Sweet Inverary! soul-inspiring spot! 

Shadow of what old Paradise has been — 
Which streams divide in many a blessed lot 

Where lime trees clothe the valley, ever green, 

And Donaquaich's high-towering head is seen. 
Besting the weary clouds, and also where 

The sea rolls past, making a fairy scene 
Of Argyll's gorgeous castle structure rare! 
Such sights as these, can anything compare. 

To charm the soul and school the heart to love? 
Where nature, glorious all, is seen to wear 

The favour of that God who reigos above. 
Thou, loveliest Village, look'st an endless smile. 
And blooming maidens tread thy sacred isle! 



ON CAMPSIE GLEN. 

Ye mighty rocks projecting o'er the steep! — 
Ye giant-trees that float above the dell I — 

Ye streamlets, that incessantly do weep! — 
Combined, ye clothe me with Samsonic spell. — 
Oh! I could in your bosom ever dwell, 

And there extol your beauties, so sublime I 
Where winding cataracts expressly tell. 

They rolled their currents since the flrst of time. 

There Fd chant some plaintive evening hjnnn, 
When western earth has veiled the torrid sun, 

And hear the distant village-warning chime 
Embodying with thy waters as they run; 

And sit oblivious to all "mortal ken," 

In some sweet woodruffed cave, by Campeie Glen. 



ON THE BIVEB THAMES. 

Great Biver ! — sung by Bards of earlier day. 

Who only truly prais'd where praise was due — 
While thus ye sparkle in the bright sun-rays, 

Shall I deny one feebler strain to you? 

What towers and temples all thy banks bestrew 1 
What secret riches lie thy caves among — 

While England's mighty City, glad to view 
Thy dancing waves hails thee with fairy song! 
With nu^esty supreme ye dash along, 

And bear from every Country, every Clime 
Their costly treasures, o'er thy bosom strong — 

Mocking the stonn, and even tardy Time! 
Sweet Clutha! stately Mersey! what are ye 
To the proud Thames? — ^the glory of the sea! 



ON WINTEB. 

Pale, hoary, bleak, destructive Winter I^thon 

Com'st on thy shivering pinions o'er the sea 
From icy arctic climes, and round thy brow 

The brumal blasts, and clouds portentous be. 

The summer-birds, that caroU'd in their glee, 
Behold thy frigid diadem, and fly 

With panic-stricken instinct far from thee, 
To chant beneath a more auspicious sky. 
The mountain streams already know thee nigh; 

Thou breathest on them and their voice is still ; 
On bending knees, the flowers prepare to die 

Before thy withering aspect, stem and chiU! 
Thouclasp'st our sphere in one embrace of gloom. 
And fiiding Nature fills one universal tomb. 
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ON WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Imperial stnictare?— edifice of fame I 
How grand and solemn U thine aspect now ; 

Whilst all that's lovely mingles with thy name, 
And age sits darkening on thy heauteons brow I 
How often hast.thoa heard the sacred vow 

From virgin-lips— as in each listening shade. 
The mellow echo swept, subdued and low, 

As if it trembled at the sound it made. 

How sweetly, fh>m each gothic colonnade, 
Thine Organ-notes arise with heavenly sound; 

Till in thy spadons, vaulted halls they fade, 
While statues smile in all the niches round. 

Thy walls, like fhMt-work, charm the open eye, 

Thy crested spires seem blending with the sl^ I 



ON THE RAVINE. 

Thou aged mount of disembodied rock I 

High, fh>wning o'er the marshy Moor beneath; 
What world-convulsing power has rent and broke 

Thy flinty ribs, and dash*d them o'er the heath? 

God, all-puissant, from its dreadful sheath 
Has drawn his sword of lightning o'er thy brow 

In awAil vengeance — with one single breath 
Has split thy breast of adamant, and now 
A grand and fearAil spectacle art thou 

For eyes to gaze upon with sacred dread. 
As through thy pass we wend, and wonder how 

These mighty walls are open'd o'er our head. 
Almighty is the boundless power of heaven, 
Who^ with his mandate, the mountain's riven! 



ON GLEN ROSSA, ARRAN. 

"Wild and migestici — awftil and sublime I 

Nature, on high, old Arran's hills hath driven, 
As dizzy paths, aspiring Man might climb 

To gain a ready entrance into heaven; 

And o'er their pointed, granite peaks are riven 
The elemental clouds — ^The raving storm 

Hath, with swift, vivid thunder-arrows striven, 
These monuments of grandeur to deform: 
Yet do they proudly stand where wildest wing 

Fans the blue vapours — ^where the airy scream 
Of sea-birds rend the air — ^where cataracts sing 

One gushing strain, as music in a dream. 
O such is Nature in her wildest form, 
High, savage mountains mingling with the storm ! 



BEAUTTS GRAVE. 

Green grows the grass upon this sacred spot, 

Light tread the friendly foot of feeling near ; 
Be hush'd each idle sound— oh! rerel not, 

A lovely Maiden form lies withering here^ 
Sweet was the soften'd language of her eye, 

Mild were the mellow'd accents of her toogoe; 
But, Death — ^whose power no mortal can defy— 

The brightest chords of feeling has unstning. 
And laid that graceftd, evanescent form 

Which lately trod in bloom and beauty by — 
Beside the loadisome, writhing, ravenous worm, 

As a companion fitted there to lie. 
O what is beauty when the soul has fled? 
A &ded form of day, cold, cheerless, dead I 



STAR OF MY DESTINY. 



Star of my Destiny I— if such there 
Oh, shine propitious on me for a while! 

And let me feel the essence of thy smile, 
And m reflect its influence back to 

I would that thou wouldst ease me of a pain 
Long habitant of my all-saddened heart. 
First there implanted by an Urchin's art— 

And I am &in to end its ancient reign. 
If to oblivion thou must go with me, 

And drop fhmi thy celestial home on high, 

Wouldst thou, already, shut thy dazzling eye. 
And enter on a dread eternity? 

Or lose, so soon, thy rays of golden light. 

And sink into the gloom of endless night? 



NIGHT AFTER A STORM. 

Unshrouded heaven ! when wert thou so bright? 
When were thy vapours rolled so fiir aside? 

When did thy Virgin-Queen— Earth's satellite- 
So round and mellow o'er thy bosom glide? 
When didst thou look so lovely in the tide? 

Or thy resplendent gems — ^Night's diamond eyes — 
Bedeck themsdves in their rich garbe of pride, 

And show their Maker^s mind so c^reatly wise? 

Thy fragrant breath upon its pillow lies — 
For thou hast lately poured thy vengeaaoe out, 

Nor thunders roll, nor vivid lightning flies. 
Nor dark clouds lash the plains, nor wily shout 

Of forest-fowl, re-echoes forth from thee^ 

Pure azure vault of gay tranquillity 1 
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WOKDSWOBTH. 

Ripe as a roae that long has been in flower, 

Has Wordsworth drop! from time's decaying 
Or as a sere leaf fiUlen from its bower, [tree, 

To sail eternity's nnceaning sea. 

Now is that gentle, guileless spirit free ; 
That sonl electric in Elysium wakes, 

A ministering Angel there to be — 
Sid of earth's IqUles, foibles, and mistakes. 
0! Philosophic Ifinstrel of the Lakes, 

How must fiur Bydal miss thee day by day. 
The werj birds lie sad when morning breaks, 

Tboa last of these, now sadly ta'^ away — 
SoQthey and Coleridge, and tboa the last. 
Now beings of the solitary past! 



GENIUS. 

The home of genios is an humble dwelling, 

Where no luxurious grandeur is outspread — 
Where no Yoluptuous harmonies are swelling, 

Except from unseen muses round his head ; 

Perhaps a little room where there 's a bed, 
A table, and a fisw poor hardwom chairs. 

And on the mantlepiece a few books spread, 
On which his bellowing stomach often fares. 
And pride; or pomp, or riches, never dares 

To pause and ask what biped owns the place, 
WhUe he sits plodding o'er his books, or airs, 

With mental anguish staring from his fSu». 
Alas ! he wants but little, but that same 
He cannot get, and dare not ask for shame. 



ir. 



In such a place fhll many have I seen 

Whose genius should have found a better fate. 
Sitting half clad and fed, and poor, I ween — 

Nor frowning, being filled with wisdom great, 

And such a one I yisited of late. 
But he is gone — gone friendless and obscure, 

And with him all those feelings so innate 
That raised his soul, and nuide him much endure, 
And though in worldly wealth so mean, so poor, 
That daily bread gave too much anxious care. 

That high endeavours could not even cure. 
Though still pursued untrammelled by despair. 

He lived alone 'mong strange and selfish men 

Who stood unmoved by music, power, or pen. 



ON A SNO WDBOP. 

First offkpring of the chill and youthful year I 
Sweet emblem of the hopeful summer hours I 

How purely chaste thy calyx doth appea]^— 
Thou youthM blossom of the sleeping bowers I 
How gently o'er the winter-buried flowers 

Thy pristine head in modesty depends. 
As if a ray through Heaven's cloudy showersi 

Had ihllen on earth, to prove that winter ends 1 

The purple in thy cup most softly blends 
With the pale white. Thy gol4en seeds within 

Contrast in beauty, whilst thy fragrance sends 
A ch«sten'd charm— thou antipode of Sin! 

How elegant, how innocent, how &ir^ 

Thou sweet embalmer of the flreeadng air. 



n. 



Thou com'st not with the dahlia and the rose. 
Nor with the many wild-flowers when in bloom ; 

But when the garden can no charms disclose. 
Ere crocus, cowslip, primrose, do resume 
Their varied beauties and their sweet perfhme. 

Thou com'st alone, and then thou com'st so pure, 
To lighten Nature's long portending gloom; 

To make us more the lonesome nights endure. 

To make us feel that Summer is secure ; 
And that sweet life is sweeping o'er the plain. 

And though the dead are seal'd forever sure, 
Alas I how sad, ne'er to revive again. 

Yet, blessed Nature ! in thy looks we see 

A gleam of hope and happiness in thee! 



ni. 



Thou art the resurrection of sweet things 

That deck the earth, as stars adorn the skies ; 
No jewel on the diadems of kings 

Could half so much enchant my joyous eyes! 

With thee I see the tiny butterflies 
Desport in airy circles 'mid the sun ; 

With thee I see the tunefVil lark arise, 
And know that Spring already has begun. 
I hear the cukoo in the gloaming dun. 

The mavis and the blackbird on the thorn ; 
I see the leaves along the forest run. 

And hear the song of birds at early mom. 
I fancy Summer lakes and fairy isles, 
Sparkling supine, wrapt in Sol's golden smiles ! 

z 
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ON THE INFANT ZOE. 

80I7LFTUBSD Df ICABBLB BT TBS LATB JAB. WILLAXB, 

I iee thee now as I beheld thee last, 

Ere BicknesB stole thy gentle sonl away, 
And namber'd thee among the dreamy past. 

Before thy gentle form had known decay. 

Alas ! how transient here thy happy day«- 
An opening rosebud blighted ere it spread ; 

A drop of dew exhaled by Sol's bright ray, 
At early mom, that deck'd the riolet-bed ! 
Yet, while I gaie, I cannot deem thee dead. 

So truly does thine image greet mine eye ; 
The smile of lifo o'er thy loved face is shed. 

Although thy sinless spirit dwells on high I 
The sculptor^s art brings tears of grateftd joy. 
In giying second-life to the dear daughter, Zoe. 



TO ARCHIBALD HASTIE, ESQ., 

X.P. FOB PAX8UBT. 

I knew a man of warm and genuine heart — 

Unostentatious, and devoutly kind 1 
Whose friendship was no imitated part. 

But pure and honest as his manly mind. 

Ay ! such another it were hard to find, 
With sympathies so open to the poor, 

Who when he found his native sons bdiind— 
His princely aid to hdp them on was mooe. 
His memoty must therefore long endure^ 

For he has won the prayers and the praise 
Of orphan and of widow — ^these secure 

A living monument to last always 1 
It were ungratefti], then, did I forget 
A man esteemed and loved by all he ever met. 
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THE BRIDEGBOOM AND THE BRIDE. 
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PREFAGB TO FIRST EDITION. 

At the pi went en, when afanoet all the Stendazd Worics In Uftecatnre aie being re-pabllehed, the Introdnetton ef ea 
Oflgtaiel Tohmie may eppeer to many aa anperflaona, and, faideed, the anthor himself would be donbtftil of tta iiiciwia, 
even were the merlta of the woik anpeilor to what they- really are. 

One thing he woold merdy aUnde to— tliat whUe we admire the many woriu of literaxy merit that are handed 
down to na firom preceding agea, wo aboold not, altogether, neglect the writen of the preaent day, as In doing so, we 
not only prodnoe a blank In the literaxy history of onr country, but also cmah that honourable spirit of emohuion 
which we would do weQ to enoonxmge; Ibr, though a ftew writers of the nineteenth century heTo raoelTed tliaft 
patronage irtileh tiieir genina truly merita, yet theae are but aa dust in the balance, when compered with the number 
cf thoee who heve been entirely neglected, or ran down in the stream of Malice, on their earliest appearance. 



''WhUe Fnne Is young; too weak to fly away, 
Enry puxnea her, like a Urd cf pray ; 



But once on wing, then all the dangers cease; 
Enyy, heneU; la glad to be at peace.'* 



Wttfaouft fltrthcr comment, the anthor moat respectftdly preaents his Tohune, the leading Poem of which is meant 
aonnairaliTeof real life, in unison with the soeneiy he describes, and the feelings he portrays. Aa to his success hi 
the prqfect, that is left entirely to those better able to Judge of it tlian himaeli; whose minds remain unoontaminated 
by prqfudioe, and wboae appnmd he esteems more than any gain he might derire fh>m his writings— hie aim being 
otherwise directed. 



PAST FIBST. 



** Hope waits upon the flowery prime, 
And summer, though it be less gay, 
Tet is not kwk'd on as the time 
Of declination and decay.** 



Dsacnnm, Erato— godden of my lyre! — 
Andy with pathetic power, my BODg inspir^ 
From where Olympus' sacred sommits rise^ 
ICd the lofl amUent drapery of the skies; 
Where deities their Tiewless wings unfold 
On zephyrs, iris-tinted, as with gold, 
Beigmng with thdr yictorions flags unfhrled, 
Bri^t conquering lords of Lore's magnetic 

world. 
Descend to nether earth, and with thee hring 
The rich, ambrosial blossoms of the spring— 
The mellow music of ibnd wings that fly 
Throughout the sun-lit palace of the sky; 



Whisper the charms kind Nature can bestow, 
And paint the passions all which human breasts 
may know. 

n. 

By sweetly-smiling Hamlet, fiur away 
Fh>m life's turmoil, permit me now to stray. 
Where loved pellucid streams meander round. 
In whose ware-breasts the scaly tribes abound. 
Where sylvan scenes, impearled with the dew 
At mom, present their glades of emerald hue — 
Where dusky mountains raise their capes on 

high, 
And seem a rocky path-way to the sky — 
Where, from themidstof time*wom, tumid trees, 
Whose bou^ inhale the sweet salubrious 

breese. 
An ancient spire uprears its mouldering head, 
Like solitude lamenting o'er the dead; 
Bound whose cathedral waUs are reoordf dear 
Of those whose souls have sought another sphere 
Where all is holy love, and dark dismay 
Ne'er enters with its gloom to chase that love 
away. 
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Whnv flovf a nwet 'tween its bcnkt of green. 
And lofty barkf, with swdling nib, are wen 
Gliding alcm^r, in majettj of fixm. 
At civatuiu dfttinifd to cmbraoe the ttonn. 
Where the round ran beholds his crimsoii light 
Rdlectcsd, and the empress of the nighty 
With an her tnin of brilliant-faeaming eres 
Are mirmcM forth, and seem as second sides; 
And where the lonar ninbow often rests 
Its aiiy f'Kit upon the hosiy crests 
Of hi^ pnjeding uuuiuuents of rode, 
WhSch have withstood the tempest's sternest 

strolce, 
And solemnly appear at rilent night. 
Bending, like ^irits o'er the Alpine height, 
Etcd more snblimclj too^ clothed in the moon's 
ptle light. 

IV. 

Where stand the lofty poplar and the efan, 
'Bftid T ap ouw swinging their tall-tnfted helm — 
Where the congenial atmosphere abore, 
Rings Tocal with the bridal-notes of love, 
And, in the sable ni|^t, the nightingale 
Chants from the foliage green her smorons tale. 
And fleecy lambkins gather to repose, 
Below the hi^ and orershadowing boughs. 
To such gay scenes as theoe^ where Nature's 

throne 
Is truly fiz'd — ^Erato, lead me on — 
Thou fiibled Muse of feeling and of love! 
And waft my spirit ardently abore. 
Be present with thine aid, as I indite 
A tale of two, in heart and word upright, 
Who lored fiom childhood to an age mature, 
And as they grew in yean their flame grew pure ; 
And though old Time unfolded many schemes, 
Of whidi the yonthAil bosom never dreams. 
Yet, "mid those rerelaiions, sad and true^ 
Which picture care and calumny to Tiew, 
Their hearts were knitting in one doser tie 
Of nerer^ibding fondness— heayenly purity I 

V. 

Thus night by ni^t they went their hi^y 

round 
By woodland. Tale, or heath-besprinkled mound ; 
But as all loTen hare their foyorite walk. 
Where tl^y may breathe their pure impassioned 

talk. 



1 
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VL 

It was a nairow nnfiteqnented glade. 

Where trees threw down a dose and ^oomy 

shade, 
With stragiB^ing loop-holes throng the foliage 



Where the pale moon peeped through with eye 



Streaking the sahle shadows with her glow, 
Uke hope ffniigjitgwinp the dark breast of woe. 
A limpid rill ran tnnquiUy along. 
Melodious in monotony of song, 
A lew sweet hrien and oowsHps spreading 

wide. 
Begirt the winding walk on ereiy side^ 
And flreqnently upon a slofring bed, 
A ftee-bom moss-rose reared its blushing head, 
'Mid daises, April-primroses, and flowers 
Most sweet that deck fiur Nature's lorliest 

bowers; 
TiU farther on, there shone a holier spot, 
Where sprung the pnk and wild foiget-me- 

not; 
And here arose a Terdant-tufied mound, 
Where ftagrant annuals flourished all around; 
This was the place where nqiture's strains were 

sung, 
And tales rehearsed with ardi-angelic tongue. 
Oh blest retreat t Oh home of lore dirine I 
What hi^pj thoughts passed here^ what smiles, 
what sighs were thine ! 

The maiden now respiring with ddigfat, 
Like summer flower, unwitiiered by the bliidit 
Of wintiy heaTen, would thus with sunny smile. 
Each ruddy eve, or moonlit night beguile ; 
Or seated at heriore's matamal hearth, 
Choose the light jest and harmless tale of mirth. 
Which tells indifierence in the day-odd ear 
Of carking Care, and makes him disi^pear; 
And thus the enchanted cTeninga stde away, 
Like one bright flash of thought boma up on 
pinions gay. 
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vnL 

Her own dear home stood distant down the 

vale, 
The portal kept by two» tall poplars, pale 
With age, that crept like moonlight o'er their 

houghs, 
And firoit-treei ranged around in rich-like 

rows: 
Where holyhock and shrubberies eter green 
Bedecked the surflioe of the scented scene, 
And oval plots of flowers were laughing out, 
While Terdant box encircled them about. 
The cottage, in the midst, stood mantled o*er 
With woodbine wreathes, and all aroimd the 

door 
Sweet honeysuckle smiled with aspect bland, 
Of odoriferous bloom, whose firiendly bund 
Clasped the white walls with fingers like the 

« 

mom. 
As if it would protect them from the storm ; 
And just behind, a bushy gladed wood, 
Like guardian spirit, solitary stood; 
Where warbled many a fond and feathery throat 
At mom, with mellow and melodious note, 
While welcoming the earliest orient ray 
That sparkled from the golden car of day; 
And where the glow-worm's lamp at night was 

seen 
Beaming among the dewy grass so green. 
As the soft, slumbering, balmy, sighing breeze 
Fanned the thick foliage of the aspen trees. 
Twas Nature's sweetest, most endearing spot! 
Where In&ncy is reared with feelings ne'er forgot 

IX. 

So, when the hour that summons Tirtue home. 
Upon the listless wing of night had come^ 
Her loTer, heart-betrothed, ne'er whispered nay. 
Nor stopt her airy form, but led the way: 
But who shall tell how many sickly sighs — 
How many looks that met their mute replies — 
How many — ah! I dare not use the word. 
As some imagine kisses quite absurd — 
Passed ere they could articulate — good night! 
Breathe out adieu, and leave each other's sight; 
But doubtless 'twas expressed with panting 

heart 
That could a thousand sacred things impart; 
With swelling pulse, and lip of quiyering sound. 
That echoed what they felt, and breathed a love 
profound. 



X. 

The multitude may love for gems and gold. 
That is a canker-love that soon grows old. 
All interested motives fleet away. 
Like night before the radiant god of day ; 
Then misery will succeed with its turmoil, 
Like winter after summer's cheering smile. 
Poor miscreants, who barter self and pleasure 
For gilded gain, do oft repent at leisure^ 
Or dwindle down into dejected being. 
The outward with the inward man, alas ! agreeing. 

XI. 

But 'twas not love so fleeting, fidse as this, 
That caused our couple's consummated bliss. 
Ah, no! the flame that flickered on the shrine 
Of their desires, was virtuous and benign — 
A flame that still maintains a lingering ray. 
Though kindness should expire, and friends to foes 
decay. 

XIL 

There is a time for union, and for all, 
Which did not yet with voice decisive call— 
A time, when preparations all complete, 
Befits to celebrate the nuptial fSte. 
Tis then that lovers, ready to obey, 
Join hand and heart, uniting even for aye; 
"Till crael death rends the ibnd tie in two^ 
Oh, then they must breathe out a sad, a last adieu ! 

xra. 

This hour had not, as yet arrived, though soon 
They might ei^joy that high and heavenly boon ; 
But ere it could for a fhlfilment ask, 
He must perform a serious, formal task: — 
Formal! yes, for he knew to ask her hand 
Was what he needed nothing to demand; 
Yet the old custom, which he understood 
His ancestors had kept, he valued good. 
Viewing their precepts with a sacred awe, 
As acts he surely should consider law. 
And so, with glowing lip and Mtering speech, 
He didhis artless maiden's hand and heart beseech. 

XIV. 
She, blushing, drooped her head and heaved a 

But not of grief, for pleasure lit her eye. 
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And with rach sweetness answered, that he felt 
His heart into ecstatic softness melt 
O, 'twaa a silrer tone, a seraph soond 
That sent his senses circling ronnd and itmndl 
And from her lips he kissed the endearing— 

Ere it had iUlen fhnn its hower of bliss. 
Essence divine I 'twas rapture's richest hoar, 
When all is soul-sahdned by Love's magnetic 
power. 

XV. 

Who would not love ? Ah I there is a romance 
Of thought in evety word, in every glance, 
When thrown from her we love; who can deny 
The peerless lustre of a gratefhl eye, 
DisperslDg every doud of doubt away, 
And giving heaven a home in breathing clay. 
Then feasts the soul on images divine, 
Which make the stars of hope and pleasure 

shine:* 
Then sunlight, with its rays, the fimcy warms, 
Then day has all its sweets and night its charms ; 
Then winter has its smiles, and sunmier too, 
Puts on new robes of fancied fairy hue ; 
Then darkness has its Ught, and solitude 
Enchantments not experienced by the rude; 
And wanton birds, disporting on the wing. 
Or hopping o'er the thorn, appear to sing, 
More skilAil in their music as they rove ; 
Then what were life if once deprived of Love? 
"Twere a bleak endless shower of sin and sonow. 
Without one gladsome ray to cheer us on the 
morrow! 

XVL 

But, ah ! how sad, how overpowering sad I 
When bve is false to feelings young and glad; 
What troubles seize upon the human coil. 
In all the hideous hopelessness of guile. 
Despair, Consumption, Sorrow, Discontent, 
A sable train, too common for comment I 
All theae their fell assistance rush to lend. 
And doom their victims o'er to an untimely end. 



ft VuU. 

1. 

Twas thus with young Matilda, she had loved, 
And read fond eyes which never disapproved; 
For, in theiir radiant glance she met return. 
Which caused her breast with virtuous fire to 

bum: 
Yet silent was her tongue to own the flame, 
And no one ever heard her breathe his name; 
But soothed and softened was her gentle soul, 
Which told a tale the mind cannot control — 
Befined her feelings, kindled up her eye^ 
And cheered her every-thought, when no one 

lingered nigh. 



Constant her heart had grown, year after year 
She looked the same affection more sincere 
And often wandered, where she might behold 
Those charms she valued more than India's 

gold; 
And, if a passing glance of him she caught, 
Spell-like upon her glowing heart it wrought. 
And then ecstatic pleasure thrilled her mind. 
And hopes, to be fulfilled, chased doubts and fean 
behind. 

3. 

Yet was she mute by Venus' stem command. 
Nor dared to speak, indite, or crave his hand; 
The holy charm that ruled her heart alone, 
From eyes that lectured love was to be shown ; 
And ifj perchance, they met in town or hall, 
A leprous feeling trembled o'er her all, 
A strange commix of hope, and joy, and grie^ 
Thrilled through her tender breast and sighing 
sought relief^ 



Long, long she loved— night had her fevotite 

grown, 
For in repose she dreamt of him alone; 
And if estranged to the consoler— sleep, 
Then thought she wildly, till her heart would 

weep 
Warm tears of blood, and fhnn her glowing 

breast 
Deep sighs escaped, that would not be snppress'd ; 
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And then she wished to hail the welcome day, 
When meeting his kind smile, 'twould driye sad 
thought away. 

5. 

One mom— >it was a sonny mom in May, 
The fragrant air rung with Lore's matin lay, 
She trareUed ibrth through an umbrageous 

glade, 
To court reflection 'neath the cooling shade : 
Here she had often, in the distance, seen 
The one she lored trip ligjitly o'er the green; 
But, ah! this mom he came not, and in pain 
She sighed for the sweet hour he might be seen 
again. 

6. 

Time passed away — alas ! no more was seen 
The sprightty youth, who all her hopes had 

been; 
Each spot she scanned which memory could 

remind, 
But still her hopes were blighted, and unkind 
Were her researches, yielding but dismay. 
Dispelling hope and pleasure fkt away: 
She, loTely maiden! languished in decline. 
And solemnly expired, a victim at Love's shrine! 



xvn. 



With sorrow yet, commimion we hare none, 
And would that we its drooping form could 

shun; 
Nor Rancour nor Remorse are our compeers, 
Nor abject Pity with her flood of tears, 
Nor disappointment with o'ershadowing wing, 
Nor Malice with sharp venom-pointed sting, 
Nor Censure's secret whisper-voice of spleen, 
Nor smiled Hypocrisy of ^U most mean I 
To say the least our pair's Elysian bliss 
Was high exalted — ^understanding this, 
They would not have exchanged their glorious 

state 
For all the polished splendour of the great; 
But live in one pure, endless dream of bliss. 
Sweet as the nectar-dew of woman's earliest kiss! 

xvnL 

The wished-for mom of expectation now 
Must soon awaken o'er the lofty brow 



Of orient mountains, when the clouds upborne 
On zephyr's highest wing shall hail the mom. 
But still the vigil-stars must waken twice, 
Ere with the lark's ascending tuneftil voice, 
The rapturous hour approaches that shall bind 
Two gentle forms with but one soul and mind; 
And as they thought on the important hour. 
Their bosoms thrilled with more commanding 

power,, 
And the life-spring with double heat rushed o'er 
The proud sensations, centred in the core. 
While through the fimcy's fleet untrammelled 

range 
Imaginings were passing, wild and strange. 
Which altered all around, below, above. 
Forming an opening world of happiness and love I 



PART SECOND. 



" What ttxange diaorden yoothAil Brides oxpmit 
Impatient longfnga for the bappineas I 
Approachiug Jojv will bo dlaturb the eonl. 
Am needles always tremble nei^ the Pole."* 



I. 

• 

Tbb marriage preparations finished now, 
Each fondly longed to list the solemn vow. 
The ring was purcha8ed--emblem, meant to 

prove 
The purity and endlessness of love. 
The virgin-dress, to deck the blooming bride. 
When fitted on, eclipsed all else beside. 
The fitvours lay like smiles, and all things wore 
An aspect lovelier fiir than they had done before. 

n. 

The bride looked Venus-like; her lustrous eyes 
Shone with new light, like planets if hen they 

rise, 
Emitting, as they roll, celestial rays, 
While in each glance a new-bom beauty plays ; 
Yet is she soothed and thoughtftil, and as mild. 
In every smile, as the unconscious child, 
And with the eye of fkncy, ne'er remiss, 
She gazes forward on the hour of bliss, 
With that anticipation all must feel 
Throughout the bosom's sanctuary steal : 
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For now a thoniand eyaneflcent things, 
Like pasiiye pleasure on its airy wings, 
Flash with poetic imagery through 
Tbe mind, and paint ideal forms to view ; 
Waring the thoughts, or wafting them on high, 
lake vapours, zephyr-winged, that skip the un- 
troubled sky. 

in. 

Tlie relatives — all anxious for the morrow — 
With tmiling looks, that mocked pale-visaged 

sorrow, 
Were hurrying out and in with active pace. 
That best decorum mij^t adorn the place. 
The Bridegroom, too, was there; with feelings 

bland 
He held his dear enchantress by the hand; 
And often whispered, in her ravished ear. 
Some soft instructive word, none else could 

hear; 
But ere he left, he pressed her maiden-hand, 
And beckoned with a smile, she well could un- 
derstand. 

rv. 

Night now had far advanced, or 'twas past night. 
Yet, from the sky the moon threw down her 

Ught, 
Below our hemisphere; and in the north, 
The torrid sun, unseen, was walking forth. 
That is the time when, 'twixt our night and day. 
He gives another Race his golden ray ; 
And by the hour that his refulgent car 
Bides o'er the east, dispersing gloom afar, 
Tliose but retiring to their couch of rest. 
Must leave the pillow but so shortly pressed, 
And dress their drowsy figures to review 
Two youthfhl forms made one, whose hearts are 
tried and true. 

V. 

Now stretched in breathless silence for repose, 
Their filming eyes with flickering lids they 

dose. 
But even the wave of Morpheus' magic wand. 
Cannot the soul's inherent power command. 
The mandate-mind wiU often playful stray. 
And picture objects animate and gay. 
The multifitfious fkculties that dwell 
Within the bounding bosom, still may tell 



Of crystal stream— of beings whom we love — 
Of haunted hall, or swinging sylvan grove. 
Our dreams — ^the offspring of preceded fbeling — 
Are by some res^ve flbculty revealing 
Themselves to us; — ^thus, sis our previous 

themes. 
We oft rethink our thoughts, or dream our 

strangest dreams. 

VL 

Twas thus they lay asleep, if that's its name^ 
Their grand delusive visions much the same^ 
Those forms that glided o'er the scented scenes 
Appeared substantial matters-eve r gree ns , 
And flowers of deviouf aspect, rich and rare, 
Blushed forth, or budded in the azure air. 
Yet all was tinged with too sublime a hue. 
Not to remind the eyes that it mi^t be nntme. 



1. 

One dreamt she saw a goodly spacious hall, 
Where olives hung, fruit-clustered o'er the wall, 
Illumined with wax tapers stuck in gold. 
Reflected bright firom spears of heroes bold. 
Bed, dew-washed roses carpeted the floor. 
And ivy clasped each lattice and each door; 
And tables burdened with luxurious food. 
As banquet regal tastes, in state superbly stood. 

8. 

Next round the spacious hall, in vestal state, 
Sate beauteous guests, with jewelled brows elate 
In rich attire, with sandals burnished bright. 
And in their eyes quintessence of delight 
While diamond rings begemmed eadi snowy 

hand, 
And crimson robes bespoke their lineage grand. 
With Turidsh turbans of fkatastic kind. 
And there they mutely sate, as governed by one 

mind. 



3. 

There was one personage, unlike the rest, 
Whose look bespoke a ministerial gnesti 



I 
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A sage old man with powdered wig was he, 
BraTc, as of noble genealogy. 
His brow waa clear, benign, and fiirrow*d o'er ; 
His hoUow cheek grare, studious curvings 

wore. 
In all, he bore a deep respectfhl awe, 
Which, checking mirth and song, made sadness 

seem a law. 



Thus were they mute, as is the summer air, 
When burned up by the sun's red sultry glare ; 
Their sighs suppress'd, their breathing faint and 

small, 
Fearfhl to rouse the echoes of the halL 
Some, with confusion, musing on the earth, 
Otiiers, unconscious, making flnger-mirth; 
Some gazing on their glores with fixed delight. 
Others tie knots upon their 'kerchiefii white; 
Askance some throw their glances and admire. 
But all seem bound, and gladly would retire. 
So were their feelings fired with stifling 

thought, 
Which, spell-like^ on their warm pulsations 

wrought 
When, hark I a distant sound began to rise, 
And all looked one way with their sparkling 

eyes. 
Two beauteous beings entered sofUy there, 
Such as we fiincy Ere and Adam were^ 
Ere they partdok of the forbidden tree. 
Which caused the &tal fall of all posterity. 



It was the plighted pair. The assemblage 

stood, 
Like resurrected spirits of the good. 
In heaTenly smiles, and, with a rererend bow. 
They stooped their faces to the earth below; 
And, aa they bowed, the rose-salubrious air 
Bedden*d their paUid cheeks, and made them still 

morefiur. 



If aught 's angelic, now before her gaze 
Stood two angelic forms, too high for praise ; 
Their dresses and their decorations such 
As fairy garbs, that Tanish at the touch. 
Ye gods I how seemly did they then appear 
In lore benign, in all that is sincere; 



Blest by the spirit-glow of other's smile. 
And teeming with new life, like lamps refreshed 
with oiL 



7. 

The Bride hung down her head, like morning 

rose, 
SuffUsed with dew firom evening's cool repose^ 
Ere yet the sun has drunk these pearls up, 
Out of its balmy coral-tinted cup- 
Has robbed its ruby bosom of each gem. 
Or given new vigour to its fragile stem. 
Or with his laughing lips' congenial kiss, 
Erects its blushing fkce towards a heaven of 
bliss. 



8. 

Tet, though the bright revealers of her soul. 
In bashful flashes round her footstool roll, 
She but looks lovelier; the transparent lid, 
By which her starry eye is vainly hid. 
Conceals not half its lustre in its shroud; 
And as the moon, veiled by a fleecy doud. 
Throws through a silvery light, so doth a ray, 
O'er her expressive fiu^ with meteor-paleness 
play. 

9. 

All is attention now ; the gorgeous guests 
Appear as breathless; alabaster breasts 
Forget to heave— eyes, like the planets, gleam, 
Tet each and every mind possess one theme. 
Twas thus they stood, like statues cut in stone, 
But with more vain flintastic drapery on. 
When flashed the pious eloquential eye 
Of deep enthusiastic thought on high — 
For, as the old man gazed, a thousand things, 
Flew threw his mind on retrospective wings; 
And youthfhl longings wakened in his breast, 
And memory turned to when he was caressed 
By her who long had slumbered 'mid the gloom 
Of the corrupting prison-house— the tomb; 
Or probably he prayed for blessings down 
From holy heaven I sweet peace, without turmoil 
or (Vowu. 



10. 

Anxiety had swelled the dreamer's heart. 
And now and then she gave a nervous start; 

3 A 
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She manrelled why a moment should escape 
Without improTement; yet each airy shape 
Stood petrified and motionless as death, 
Without a word, or sigh, or sign, or hreath; 
And in the great excitement of her soul — 
Her feelings rising higher than control — 
She clapped her hands, and then with madness 
screaming, 
Sprang from her haunted couch, and found she 
had heen dreaming. 



vn. 



The Bride alone dreamt not as did the rest. 
Hot's was a yiaion mingled and distressed ; 
Full many phantoms glided o'er her eyes, 
In all the magic mystery of surprise ; 

> Causing warm tears to trickle down her cheek ; 
Tears which the anguish of the soul hespeaki 
For shade and sunshine, sickness, death, and 

woe. 
Were intermingling there; yet slept she so 
That all the wonders, fearful to her eye, 
Made sleep a more commanding deity; 
And so she lay, like culprit in his cell 

Bound down, and could not hurst the mute and 
powerful spell. 



Zit VxSti*fi Bream. 
1. 

Transported on Delusion's suhtle wing, 
She lighted in a Paradise, where Spring 
Might well have reared a temple, to abide 
Within the precincts of that rale of pride, 
Where trees of eyery colour, every kind. 
Spread out their vernal foliage to the wind. 
While foreign fruits upon their branches grew. 
And from the shading leaves looked ripely 

through. 
Some nurtured melons of enormous size. 
Gilt on the side, that looked to the sun-rise; 
Others, sweet pomegranates — ^used to deceive, 
By the arch-serpent, ancient mother Eve. 
The lemon and the orange trees were there, 
With their rich odours perfuming the air. 
The apricot, the fig-tree, and the vine, 
And many more her skill could not define: 



Indeed, all trees which seem desired and rare, 
In one congenial soil, held forth their brancbes 
fair. 



S. 

Such did adorn this spot of fairy-land. 
And as she gazed her countenance grew bland; 
Yet touch'd she nothing, but admired and knew 
That for some regal taste these sweetly grew. 
But though she slumbered, still the soul might 

be 
Translated to such blissful bowers, and see 
All these fkir scenes which met her fancy's eye, 
In plumage so profhse, and vast variety. 

3. 

She stood and raised her eye with marvelling 

sight, 
Transfixed between dejection and delight; 
And would to either have resigned her will. 
But both were powerful and she lingered still. 
Two spirey trees now caught her quivering eye, 
Their heads enveloped with the vapours high, 
Ab though they were two pillars reared by Jove 
To bear the bending canopy above I 
These mighty trunks, which autumn could not 

wither. 
Stood Bide by side, as those who talk together: 
Tet one was more puissant than the other, 
lake gentle daughter with corporeal mother, 
Or like a maiden blushing by her lover; 
But nothing more could human sight discover. 
Could she but know what heaven-high branches 

bore, 
Then might she be at rest, her curioua wonder 
o'er. 



4. 

Nor did she marvel long, for far on high. 
Amid the cloudy chambers of the sky, 
A thunder-peal re-echoed long and dread, 
The hugest tree shrunk up as if afraid. 
And threw its massive bark and gouxd-like 

leaves 
Upon the earth, with wild gigantic heaves ; 
Which heaping up, like hills along the plain, 
Made her retire with panic-stricken pain. 
To 'scape interment, sad and premature, 
And, distant, view a sight her heart could lU 
endure. 
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5. 

Next dropt the fruit, from where the eagle fliea, 
Like millstoneB, and a towering mountain lies 
Of something red, but fandM and new, 
And large, as if by microscopic view : 
Bnt| oh I a fearful rushing through the air, 
Demands a glance of terror-framed despair ; 
The eftrth, like forest bough, begins to rock, 
And Nature frowns one dire destructive shock; 
The mightiest tree uptears the flowery soil. 
Its roots are bursting forth, for frirlongs o*er the 
isle. 



What strange emotions gathered in her mind. 
To see the vapours driven by the wind 
Of the tremendous tree, from east to west, 
As if destruction on their footsteps pressed ! 
And what could she, a weakly woman, do^ 
When cloudy mountains from the scene with- 
drew. 
When winds the spot deserted, and rushed by 
Upon their swiftest wings, with terror-sigh, 
But raise her feeble fingers in the air 
To rest the ponderous trunk her nature could not 



7. 

Another fiuicy flashes through her mind, 
Mig^t she not rush the rending roots behind, 
That when, anon, the breezy branches f^ 
She mi^t be saved from dissolution's knell : 
But this were useless now, the roots unfold 
So many yawning pits of secret mould. 
The tree, colossal, falleth from the sky, 
Its branches dear the clouds; her &te is nigh ! 
Its shadow darkens o'er the groaning pUin, 
So that to fly were efibrt urged in vain. 
Her soul is ready on the wing — her mind 
Is troubled as the sea, when every wind. 
In wild rebellion, roUs its billows high, 
And heaves the bursting surge fhll in the tem- 
pest's eye. 



vin. 



Oh, dir^ distressing moment of dismayl 
When sleep and &ncy join in dolefhl play. 



Think you she is consumed, or swallowed up ? 
Think you she drank of poison's gaily cup ? 
Or that she never woke to know her pain 
Was but ideal ? — ^yes, she burst in twain 
Tlie iron-arms of sleep, and, like a soul 
From hell to heaven translated, did extol 
Tlie God, all-powerfhl, who had set her free 
From wild delusion's spell, and griefs Vitality ! 

IX. 

Aurora kind had ushered in the dawn, 

And soon would streak with golden rays the 

lawn. 
So, rising from the dreamy couch of night. 
She strives to dot^ her features with delight ; 
And, while employed, the handmaid tells her 

dream: 
Each ear is ope— «ach eye is seen to gleam 
With fond anticipation, and draw near, 
The splendour of the guests and hall to hear. 
While yet the accents tremble from her tongue 
They joy aloud to hear the marriage matters sung. 



The holy hour of ecstacy is nigh, 
And lustre lies in every living eye : 
The mirrors many fbrms at once reflect, 
All gazing on their shadows with respect ; 
And from her chamber comes the blooming 

Bride, 
With her attendants, looking on in pride, 
As if they made the maiden they have dressed. 
And placed each glowing thou^t in her respiring 

breast 

XL 

But let me draw upon the canvass now. 
The aged flither, with his time-shorn brow ; 
Though round his ears some silver locks remain. 
These but discourse that life ii short and vain. 
Sunk jn his cushioned chair, he looks around 
With thoughtftil eye, which speaks a judgment 

sound; 
And health is on Us cheek, browned with the 

sun. 
Although his sands of liih seem nearly run. 
SUent he lists to all, while with his heart, 
At intervals, a sigh is heard to part, 
As,' in the mood of retrospective thou^t. 
He views his only child with bosom-feeling 

frau^t. 
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xn. 

The mother, as if not enfeebled out, 
Is tripping with elastic step about ; 
More loTely is she now, more happy too, 
More fondly dear to her kind husband's Tiew, 
Than when she nurtured the delightful Bride, 
Who stands in blushing beauty by her side. 
For all is tipped with sunshine rays of light, 
And erery pulse is beating in its height, 
And ereiy heart is leaping up with joy, 
And every tongue is soft, and eye is coy ;^ 
For this is now the morning of that day. 
When they shall give their daughter-child 

away; 
And why should sorrow sallden on the cheek. 
Or gloomy thought within the bosom seek ? 
Disperse, ye demon shades, with all your scorn. 
We ask you not on such a mirthfUl mom I 
No—all must be performed with winning smile, 
That proves no heart a sUve to dulness, doubt, 
or guile. 



FABT THIRD. 



**Ko fluther Toioo her mighty gxtef affordi, 
For tigbB came rushing la betwixt her words, 
And ttopt her tongue; but what her tongae denied, 
Soft tears, and groans, and dnmb complaints supplied.' 



I. 

It was an April odour-breathing mom. 
The lays of birds on zephyrs soft were home ; 
The flowerets bathed their leaves in balmy dew. 
The opening buds from bush and tree peep'd 

through; 
The lucid lake was in a tranquil sleep. 
While heaven was mirror'd in its bosom deep. 
The yellow sun soared in his bUzing car. 
Each lattice sparkled lustre like a star; 
The clouds fantastic, gliding calm and slow, 
lake silken vapour seem'd, or driven snow; 
The hills were streak'd with rays of full-orbed 

light, 
The vemal glades with dew were glittering 

bright; 
Each bee and beetle blew their tender horn. 
And Nature, in one voice, proclaimed a glorious 
mom! 



n. 

And if I praise the mom, whom do I praise 
But him who gives these ever-beauteous rays; 
If Nature blushes forth supremely grand, 
Is He who rules it with almighty hand 
Not grander still ? And if the regal sun. 
That Star-girt orb of glory I has begun 
To recreate the fairest flowers of earth. 
Warm as when summoned from chaotic birth, 
Is not the great I AM, who reigns above, 
More bright, more pure, more matchless in hu 

love? 
For he who governs all the worlds that roll. 
Making Creation one harmonious whole, 
Hath not yet framed, nor shall he ever frame, 
A substance «o exalted as his name. 
Imagine, then, how glorious God must be, 
Sublimer than the sun in noon-day majesty ! 

m. 

Now glad and gayly meet the honoured few, 
The sacred, ceremonial tie to view ; 
Lightsome their dresses, and their fiuses fiiir, 
With ready smiles that laugh divinely there; 
With hands outstretched, they greet the Bride, 

and joy 
Swims o'er her cheek in blushes warm and coy; 
And as they enter the connubial room. 
Full many friends sit there, like flowers in rammer 
bloom, 

IV. 

All have assembled, and impatient seem, 
And even the Sage, seen in the maiden's dream, 
Is also there. The Bride is hovering near. 
Waiting her loving lord, with doubt and fear. 
Tis strange he comes not; 'tis the happy hour 
When mortal hearts swell with romantic power; 
When Mammon's cares are for an hour forgot, 
And Pleasure reigns throughout the haggard 

spot. 
But to delude the lingering time away. 
And keep the mind possessed with ftelings 

gay. 

The moral tale and simple jest go nrand. 
Till pleasure laughs with ecstacy profound; 
For tales and jests have more than common 

powers 
When raised by one on whom life's evening 

lowers.; 




When uttered by the sombre man of truth, 
Who^ though grown old, knows he was once a 

youth. 
Tet happiness will soon grow cold and wane, 
And soon awakes thought's calm and moody 

strain. 
And soon the laugh upon the ear will die. 
And soon the smile will yanish from the eye, 
So now anxiety resumea its sway. 
Till eyery tongue* exclaims, what means this 
strange delay? 

V. 

Grief gathered round, as darkening clouds on 

high, 
TbBt Y&l the smiling lore-look of the sky; 
Unhappy feeling traversed erety breast, 
And pleasure sunk, depriyed of all its zest; 
While those acquainted with the curious dream 
The Bride had witnessed; whispered, it did 

seem 
As if the fearfbl mystery yisioned there 
Were now to speak its secrets of despair. 
The Bride is in her chamber dropphig tears, 
Saised from a burning spring of stifling fears; 
No glossy tincture clothes that fond fkoe now. 
Her hair lies not embroidered o'er her brow: 
No glowing smile, no smyptom of delight 
Which lately revelled from a joy upright. 
These have departed; these too rainbow beams 
Are fled, and the fond face with sorrow teems; 
But she has sent a messenger away 
To know her hidden fiite, to read all her dismay. 

VL 

4 

Swiftly he sped, like arrow from the bow. 
Determined soon the strange delay to know; 
And was not long till he had reached the spot, 
When ah! what streams of grief were gushing 

hot 
From a maternal heart: before him lay 
The Bridegroom stretched, a soulless form of 

day; 
His weeping mother bending by his side. 
Wringing her hands, with eyes disordered wide, 
In wild delirium; great was her despair I 
By fits she tore her loose and wintry hair, 
Paced to and fit>, and stamped, and turned about, 
Like maniac from oonflnement broken out. 
Oh I 'twas a spectacle the stoutest heart 
Could not behold, unpierced by agonising smart 



vn. 



«How came it thus," the heart-struck Herald 

said, 
While on his hands he leant his aching head. 
And fit>m his eyelids gushed the burning stream, 
''Am I awake, or raving in a dream?" 
"Not in a dream — oh! would to heaven 'twere 

so!" 
The mother cried, and sunk in weltering woe. 
And 'tween her rending sobs, in saddest tone, 
She strove to say, ''My son, my son is gone!" 
Both stood aghast, nor uttered words again. 
For language died, a victim to their pain; 
Kor ceased their sorrow till some feeling friend 
Entered the Cot unseen, their dreadfrd state to 
end. 

vm. 

That night on which the Bridegroom left the 

Bride 
"With throbbing heart, a thing of sinless pride! 
That very hour, as home he slowly went, 
"With feelings varied as they were content; 
While slowly passing an umbrageous wood, 
Wrapt in reflection's most unconscious mood, 
And knowing nothing but the coming mom, 
Which was to see him happiest mortal bom, 
Sprung from the foUage thick some armed men. 
And led him captive to the distant glen. 
Vowing destruction, were resistance made. 
And drawing deadly arms that glittered through 
the glade. 



There was he found, when dawn prodaim'd 

the day, 
Known, and conveyed by kindred hands away ; 
Each effort used to call the vital spark 
In vain, that form was motionless and dark! 
No artifice could move those lip s ah , no! 
No science cause the tide of life to flow, 
No skill relume that gUring glassy eye, 
No sympathy make that cpld bosom sigh; 
All, all was stiU'd, and stopp'd, and dark, and 

chUl, 
The soul had fled at Death's relentless will. 
And those good friends, who bore the body back. 
With sorrowing pace along the lonely track, 
Had just departed for some other care. 
When to the Cottage came the messenger, 




And found the mother bending o'er Mb clay, 
Or screaming with despair, or fiunting with dis- 
may. 

X. 

Meanwhile, confusion triumphs oyer all ; 
The guests have ushered from the nuptial hall. 
But every mind impatient throbs with fear, 
The messenger's return, his tale to hear; 
Now time appears a sluggard on his way, 
And every moment's longer than a day: 
But, hark ! the watch- word 's given ; he is nigh, 
And all in haste rush out, with griefs anxiety. 

XL 

Oh ! 'tis a serious, solemn task to breathe 
The awe-surprising tidings of a death. 
When unexpected, to a maiden's heart. 
Who fknded him she loved should ne'er depart ; 
And at a mom^it when the pulse beat high. 
When fondness lights its beacon in the eye ; 
When beauty blooma with unaccustomed 
charms. 
And hope, with all its bliss, the viigin-bosom 
warms I 

XIL 

All gaaed, but sealed in silence was each tongue. 
For pain had from the lips their effort wrung; 
And, as boimd down by some commanding 

spell, 
Kone asked the question, and he could not 

tell: 
Till, pausing for a time, the spell is burst, 
And each is anxious to be answered first. 
^ Is danger near!" another sternly cries ; 
To which with trembling accent he replies, 
" Yes, danger too!" — ^a third, with voice more 

dread, 
''Speak all; we now can listen! Is he dead?" 
Here was a solemn pause; that awful word 
Beverberated o'er life's wannest cord 
With pain — then, with expression sad yet bold, 
'' Tes, he is dead! cold, pale; ay, clayey cold! 
His mother raving o'er him in dismay ; 
Giiet, madness, now surrounds his lifeless load of 
clay!" 

xm. 

"Good Heavens!" instinctively the audience 

cries, 
And rush ooniUsed, as one from danger flies, 



To wring their hands and vent their deep des- 
pair. 
And weep and tear their flowing silken hair! 
Ah, sad is the lament! — no mimic grief 
Is known to such a scene; no felse relief 
Shines through their sorrow ; but the heartsends 

up 
A flood of anguish, from its brimful cup! 
The Bride, alone oblivious, hears it not; 
A swoon has closed her ears ; her eyelids hot 
Are sealed in dark forgetfulness; her breast 
Keposes in a breathless, death-like rest. 
Surrounded with her friends, the goodly Sage 
Quotes many lessons, frx>m the sacred page. 
Of due submission to that Gk)d alone^ 
Who^ when he takes away, takes but his own: 
But now he pauses; tears prevent hia speech. 
And looks, and sobs, and sighs, a lasting lesson 
teach! 

xrv. 

TiU now, the Bride seem'd lock'd la endless 

rest. 
But, see! convulsions struggle in her bxeast; 
Her eyes, distracted, opening weak and dim, 
See many phantoms softly o'er them awim; 
But still her gaze was vacant, wide, and wild; 
At intervals she scream'd, and wept, and 

smiled; 
Till more consoled in mind, she now perceives 
Bach loving friend that her misfortune grieves, 
And with such firmness hears the fatal tale 
That even her heart grows light, her cheek not 
half so pale. 

XV. 

All mark'd hei cool composure! and amazed, 
With questioning look they at each other gazed ; 
For they had thought such tidings would 

impart 
A death-like feeling to her tender heart : 
But purest consolation from on high. 
Made new-bom hopes illume her meUowed eye; 
And as she smiled through tears too sadly 

brave. 
She knew there was a meeting 'yood the 

grave! — 
'Twas this kind heaven whispered in her ear! 
Which made her so rerign'd and calm appear. 
Thus cherished she as holy a regard 
As Elosia did for AbeLaid, 
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When to her Cloister from his Convent came, 
The sacred scroll she kiss'd and lored it for his 



XVL 

The aged snn, wrapt in meridian glory, 
Look'd on the world with his heaming eye, 
As if he would relate some sacred story, 
Just happened in his radiant home on high! 
All was serene aronnd him, and the breeze 
FUm'd fervently the tall and tender trees. 
And tardy trayellers wending on their way; 
Such was the glowing aspect of the day 
That found the disappointed wending home 
By paths obscurer than they used to roam; 
For now their gaudy dresses mock*d their grief 
With mark'd derision ; ay ! and eren the chief 
Of sparkling gems upon the fiurest brow, 
Appear in lustreless apparel now. 
Each artificial flower and ribbon gay, 
I>rink deep of sorrow's chalice and decay ; 
And so they hasten on to cast aside 
Those fngi-colour*d robes, that suit the heart in 
pride. 

XVIL 

Hie Bride, and her dear parents, now we leave, 

To view the dead, and mix with those who grieve 

Over the breathless body of a son. 

That death had chill'd ere pleasure had begun. 

For he is made companion for the worm. 

Who would have been united to a form 

All beauteous in itself with beauteous mind. 

And gentle lonl, and thoughts divinely kind ! 

Had cruel Death pass'd by, and, in his rage 

For blood, still'd those ikst withering up with 

But, no I he seems to glory in despite. 
Or crush ecstatic hearts, or give fond hopes the 
bUgfat. 

xvnL 

Wrapt in a snowy shroud upon his bier, 
llie roar of thunders can*t disturb his ear! 
His cheek has lost its flush ; his eye its light, 
Like stars eclips'd within the zone of night I 
Death, o*er his frigid features proves his power. 
As winter robs the beauty of a flower ; 
And through the fringed eyelids, slight apart, 
A glassy dismal gleam is seen to start. 



Yet may the soul departed smile above, 
As Alii of joy and praise, as God is f^ill of love. 

A I, A. 

Wild was the grief in which the mother spake, 
As if her aged heart would burst or break ; 
While she retold the lamentable tale, 
Her language fidter'd, and her cheek grew pale. 
Alone she dwelt with her departed son. 
Whose vital sands so rapidly had run. 
And was found thus by him the bride did send 
To learn the* strange delay — ^the ills that did 
portend. 



But what can loose the iron grasp of death, 
And give the soulless sleeper back his breath ? 
What make his ear drink in a mother's moan. 
Or thrill the heart from which the pulse has 

gone? 
Not earthly powers, combined, can now restore 
One lingering beat of life-blood round the core I 
Not all the sighs which parents e'er have given. 
Can now seduce the happy soul from heaven! 
No mandate less than an omniscient will 
Can rouse the fallen form so statue-still! 
Tet may the spirit, ere it seeks the sky. 
Upon its viewless pinions hover nigh, 
And blessthe loved ones weeping — ^weeping too. 
Eve, in its ready flight, it bids our world adieu. 

XXI. 

Tis said that angels wept when Adam fell. 
And shall not spirits sigh a fond farewell ? 
Tis said that angels wept when cruel Cain 
Had, by his jealous envy, Abel slain. 
Tis said an angel grasp'd the fiital knife 
Which Abram raised to take his Isaac's liib ; 
And that the sun three hours forsook the sky, 
When Christ on the accursed cross did die! 
And shall not spirits witness the distress 
That doth parental bleeding hearts oppress ? 
And angels, ere they bear the soul away, 
Stoop down and pray with those who languish 
o'er the day! 

xxn. 

Yet sorrow's agonizing tears are vain. 
And have their spring in bosoms wrung with 
pain; 
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Ck>rroding every channel whence they flow, 
Around the eye they pamt a tale of woe, 
And waste the glowing cheek as fast away 
As streamlets do the rocks o'er which they play. 
So now, withdrawing from the solemn scene, 
Funereal preparations intervene. 
And as they commune, oft a secret sigh 
Beveals its quivering presence, and the eye 
Allows a solitary tear to start., 
Pure as the grief that lingers in the heart. 
But, hark ! there comes a distant broken sound, 
Tis an approaching footfall beats the ground. 
And soon they learn the Bride is drawing near 
To see her hopes prostrated on a bier, 
And wander forth to meet her. 

It is night, 
And she has ventured forth, — Oh, what a sight 
Has she to recognize I — ^her parents too 
Have with her come to take their parting view. 
But as she nears the mansion-house of woe 
Her heaving heart grows fiunt — her step abrupt 
and slow. 

XXIIL 

Arrived, all fondly gather round her now ; 
Some press her hand, some kiss her feverish 

brow; 
She has resolved *gainst nature to restrain, 
And pour no tears, and show no present pain ; 
But soon, alas! the «ighs, the words, the woes 
Of those around, break her resolves, and flows 
The tide of sorrow from her bursting breast. 
More wildly gushing now by being long suppressed. 

xxrv. 

At last the fount of feelings seem to dry. 
Its latest drops stand quivering in the eye, 
Bright as the diamond in its cavem*d rest, 
Pure as the dew-drop in the lily's breast: 
While she, consoled by a fond mother^s care, 
Bewipes her waning cheek, and sheds her shaken 
hair. 

XXY. 

Alas! how many fancies walk her mind ! 
This is the home where one was always kind. 
Who, when she entered, grasped her muden 
hand, 
. Whose words were music, and whose look was 
bland, 



Whose every effort was to charm or please, 
While one sweet smile was all he ask'd for 

these: 
And shall she ne'er behold him glad again. 
Nor hear him chant his true, his loving strain, 
Kor walk, link'd to his side, when evening dew 
Is hung like pearls on the sombre yew? 
Ah I Altai thought. Death's seal is on his eye— 
If e'er again they meet, 'twill be 'mong saints on 
high! 

XXVL 

Now slowly opens the sepulchral door, 
While one £uniliar paces in before 
The faltering Bride — behold! she enters now; 
What heavy sorrow clouds her virgin brow I 
The lightning flashes not with more control, 
Than dart the pangs of horror through her 

soul! 
" bear me oS,** she cries, ** Bear me away! 
I cannot, will not see his faded face o£ day." 

xxvn. 

The sight, awhile, unnerves her, but again 
Her eyes look up, as if they smil'd at pain. 
Upon her feet she springs, and rushing near, 
With dreadful effort, clasps the body dear; 
Then sinks again in sorrow, and apart 
Wrings her white hands and beats her throb- 
bing heart. 
And with a moment's maddening courage now. 
Uplifts the cover from his pallid brow. 
Gives one wild gaze, then shrieks and dies 
away. 
As if the fearfUl glance had withered up her day! 

XXVIU. 

"My daughter!" cries the father, '* mourn not 

so. 
Abandon not your mind to fatal woe; 
Tour mother's heart is rending at your giief^ 
Say, would you not be firm for her relief? 
My daughter! we must all resign our breath, 
But why with anguish hasten thus our death. 
Oh! would you fiill a victim in your bloom? 
Would you consign your parents to the tomb? 
My daughter! cheer thee up; will ye not speak 
To one whose feeling heart is like to break? 
Come, come, my child! upraise your drooping 

heady 
lis yet too young to slumber with the dead. 
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Sh0 mores V the father cries, ** she moTes, she 
lires, 
Oh, e?er^;nicioiit God I what happiness this 
glTesr 



Her fkther^B Toice fUls light upon her ear 
As angd-soimd ; for when the tone austere 
Is soften'd down to sadness and to Ioto, 
The change is great as if 'twore firom aboTa 
Nor ceases he to talk in accents kind. 
But with oontinnance renoTates her mind ; 
Till stepping forth she kiss'd the icy lips 
Of her lost lover, dark in Death's eclipse! 
And at their marble coldness starts aside, 
As if the tonch had frozen life's yital tide! 
Ah I never could she fkncy, when in life 
He press'd her cheek and ask'd her for his wife, 
That the insatiate Bavager could chill 
The ardour of those lips, and make them still ; 
Twas this that wrung her spirit with dismay. 
Till from the scene they bore her fiunting form 
away. 

XXX. 

Let silence speak the rest; thought can reveal 
Such dismal truths as language would conoeaL 
But soon arrives the melancholy day 
When he shall be consign'd to mother-day, 
And find a dreary dwelling in the tomb^ 
A silent narrow hall of endless gloom, 
Where death, invulnerable, reigns alone, 
The wreck of mankind his terrific throne. 
Skulls, bones, and fragments of forgotten clay, 
Heap'd towering high, where he maintains relent- 
less sway! 



And ye^ vile reptiles ! that consume the dead. 
Soon shall ye revel o'er his pulseless head; 
Soon shall ye drain his dearest veins, and rest 
Within the fleshy tablets of his breast. 
He ahaU not shudder as ye trail along. 
And writhe upon his heart, ye savage throng! 
While mingling with the dust, where mortal 
eye 
Beholds not the sad change, the Qrave's dread 
apathy! 



PABT FOURTH. 



**Let*i talk of graveB, ind wonni, and apltepliat 
Make doafc our paper, and with nkaj eyea 
Witte aonvw intbe boaom of the earth.*' 



Now Hesper lifts his ever-blazing head, 
Bright, as on earth no lovely form lay dead — 
Gilding the village-hills and finrest-trees. 
As he emerges from the sparkling seas. 
Gigantic shadows stretch along the plain^ 
Which in his aenith shrink to nought again: 
Transparent and serene, the cloudless heaven 
To Man its purest azure face has given. 
A thunder-storm, with its tempestuous blasts 
Has purified the ether and is past ; 
For storms have in them a peculiar power 
To wash the atmosphere by every shower. 
The breeze is fragrant as it swept along 
The gardens of the East, and bore their spices 
stiong. 

Tis noon; and slowly meet the sable train. 
Their lowly looks bespeak their hearts in pain; 
While pondering o'er the premature decease. 
They know 'twill break a Family's social peace. 
And the lone mother's hopes, ah! where are 

they? 
Have they not perish'd in that soul-reft day 
For she had thought— and fimded rightly too- 
Had death not snatch'd the blossom ere it blew. 
That all the debts which Infancy had made. 
Would in his life mature be kindly paid; 
But what can soothe her now, left thus alone 
In a cold selfish world, where hearts are hard as 
stone. 

m. 

The mourners are assembled. Ko one deigns 
To wake an echo— silence only reigns: 
Nought stirreth now, except the doleful eye 
That throws a secret pitying glance on high. 
So still are other sounds, that one might hear 
The heart-pulse beating softly on the ear, 

3B 
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And the fleet movement of each little wheel 
Recording time, upon its orbit reel; 
Whilst) from without, the mellow Village-bell, 
In measnred Bomids proclaims the fmieral knell : 
Even so inanimate the monmers seem, 
That one might fancy death a passing dream, 
Which even the slightest motion might dispel — 
Make life return, and sorrow sigh — ^fkrewell! 
But, hark I what sound discordant grates the ear ? 
Like sudden thunder in its wild career! 
Tis a hired minion who would mimic sorrow, 
If artifice could but one soflen*d sentence borrow. 

IV. 

See! all bestir themselres— yon hoary head 
Keflects wiA truA on the unburied dead; 
His holy accents seek the melting heart, 
And with their power f^sh tears b^n to start. 
He does their loss so piously deplore, 
The monmers fbel they never f^t beibre. 
Life's termination always has its grief, 
But surely 'tis more sad when firiends have warn- 
ing brief. 

V. 

To the Domestic circle let me turn, 

Where friends sincere with one impression 

mourn; 
And here, loud lamentations greet the ear, 
So wild, O Qod ! 'tis agony to hear. 
As Rachel wept) and would not be consol'd 
Because her children were not— even so rolTd 
The tears corroding firom the widow's eye. 
As if the fount of feeling ne'er would dry ; 
For she has lost her last— ho* only son ; 
Her hopeless days already are begun, 
And life has lost its relish. 

O fUse Hope I 
How do ye charm us onward to the top 
Of each attractive mount of joy and bliss, 
But reel us downward e'er thy lips we kiss? 
How do ye rear new phantoms to the eye, 
That bat evanish as our steps draw nigh. 
And leave us to our folly ? Who can feel 
That acrid pain which smites a mother's heart 
liketteel? 



VL 

But when was God a stranger to the grieved. 
Whom flattering hope has kindly undeceived? 



When were the widow and the orphan kft 
To pine away, of every friend bereft? 
Not oDce, if at the footstool of his thnme 
Believingly they made their sufl^rings known ; 
So consolation — sweetest flnom on high — 
Wakes in each breast^ and kindles in each eye. 
But, ah! the Bride, though happy she may 

seem. 
Pines and reflects upon her dreadftil dream ; 
The mightiest tree foretold the fktal fidl 
Of him at rest within Death's narrow hall ; 
She was its tall companion that fell not| 
But had its roots rent on the yawning spot. 
Pale grows her cheek, each day it is more wan, 
And her bright eyes, the dazsled Moth might fim 
With fluttering wings, while revelling round 

at night, 
Taking the lustre ibr the tapei^s light, 
Grow dim, and dull, and solitary now. 
And sallow is her high, benign, expressive brow ! 

vn. 

Thus withering up, and fading like a flower 
That yields submissive to the winter's power; 
Though fairest in the bower where it grew, 
Fragrant in essence, lovliest in hue; 
Yet also is most fragile in its stem, 
And easier dlmm'd because the purer gem : 
For, as the ruder blossoms blush around. 
Its humble tendrils kiss the lowly ground ; 
Yet, like the rose, when in its soft deoliiM^ 
Her languor has its charms— her soul breathes 
more divine. 

VHL 

A change of scene and atmosphere is sought 
To renovate a fhune consumption-frmn^t ; 
No useless change need her fond parents seek, 
The hectic flush is ripening o'er her cheek, 

And every Aovel Scene does but augmeot * 
The rnin'd heart which time ca&not eeme&t 
Alas I she carries wheresoe'er she goes, 
Her disappointed hopes, and all her woes; 
StiU in the bosom's sanctnaiy they dwiril, 
Barth's fidse and fleeting joys may no'er their 
triumph quelL 

rx. 

Twas thus she pined away, though every art 
Was tried to banish sorrow from her heart ; 
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Too keen the spoiler, Memoryi ask'd her claim, 
To paas away as eaafly as she came. 
And mght has no consoling soother kind 
To lull the feelings of a bleeding mindl 
Bat i£, peichanoe, her heayy eyelids doae 
A thought of time upon her load of woes, 
TIs soon sttooeeded by an acrid pain. 
Bread as it bought the blessing back again. 
Even thus she wastes in silence and content, 
Nor once in mnimuring Toloe sends up one sad 
complaint. 



One morning look'd the orient mountains o'er, 
I think as morning nerer did before. 
A crystellated concaye was the sky. 
In bright sublimit the son shone high, 
Anayed in porest glory. 

One would say 
He held his anniyersary that day, 
And all the solar system did adyaace 
To mingle smiles, a -d join the mazy dance. 
Beep in the bosom of the sleeping stream, 
These beauties lay like shadows in a dream; 
WhUe the smooUi suxface scarcely kiss'd the 

air, 
Thftt pass along in sweetest fragrance there. 
The Harrest's yellow treasure on the plain, 
Wayed gently its long heads of golden grain; 
The mountain deer skipp'd fleetly by the glen. 
And on the upland bleated lambkins then. 
Twas such a mom as Saints may long to see. 
When, from the mortal frame, their souls are 
flying free ! 

XI. 

£yen those in sickly chambers can diyine 
When Natu.e glows in one summerial shine, 
And so she felt a purer sun-beam dart. 
From the dark lattice, to her fronting heart. 
Which, like a heayenly messenger, gaye birth 
To strength renew'd, and pleasures not of 

earth; 
And with a tone which parents can't deny, 
She seeks to leaye her couch, and they comply: 
And to a seat they bear their sickly child. 
Whom loye has wreck'd, and fortune has be- 
guiled; 
Where she may meditate her Maker's gloiy» 
And read, in scenes around, some new, some godly 
story! 



xn. 

While seated thus, a soul-reyiying glow . 
Of health-inspiring warmth, uplifts her so^ 
Lighting the fiided lustre of her eye. 
That those around suppose recoyery ni^. 
Each plain that lies extended to her yiew. 
Is glowing brightly with enchantments new, 
While the entwining woods, with foliage green. 
Bend in stiU calmness o'er the placid scene, 
And eyen the spot that heard her Bridal yow 
Is blushing fi»rth in golden glory now. 
Homantic is each glade she lately trod, 
With him whose Spirit has retum'd to God ; 
And the sweet music of the bird and b^ 
Sound still melodious and melliflnonsly, 
As in those halcyon di^s of joy and bliss 
Ere he had breath'd his last adieu to this; 
But, ah! the feelings crushing through her 

breast. 
In strictured language cannot be ezpress'd; 
So wandering is her fancyi as she yiews 
Those keenly cherished scenes which Memory's 
train renews. 

xrn. 

But, fidse Consumption I dost thou not beguile 
Thy yictim with deceitfulness as yile 
As the arch-foe of mankind did deoeiye 
The unassuming, unsuspecting Eye I 
Making earth-hopes within the bosom spring, 
Eyen while the spirit spreads its aiiy wing, 
Standing on tiptoe, and about to fly 
Into the world of souls— eternity ! 
And OS the fading flicker of a light 
That soon must perish in perpetual night, 
Elaahes more brightly ere it does expire, 
Eyen so dost thou, in thy deoeicful ire. 
Hold out a hope, but, ah I that latest ray 
Of dying light but calls the trusting soul away ! 

XIV. 

With her 'twas yerified ; while she gaz'd 
On Nature's beauties in the sun that blazed, 
Her soul was hailing the seraphic throng 
That hoyer'd nigh and sung her requiem song. 
Yet, as she gazed, her mother watched her 

eyes, 
Striying to read their soft and mute replies ; 
But, Oh! what yaried Unguage passes there- 
Grief; gladness, hope, reflection, pain, despair! 
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Such retrospection as most thrill the heart, 
And mellow down the mind by too pmssant 
art. 

XV. 

Dusky and distant, 'mid the aged oaks, 

That centuries past have waved thdr hoaiy 

locks, 
'Mid autumn-storms and winters howling by, 
In all their dread and bleak frigidity ! 
Lies the lone yalley of those humble laid, 
With mcmumental earrings o'er their head. 
Telling the simple truth — they lired, but now 

are dead! 
Yet even there the sun diyinely strays, 
As if to cheer the obliyious with his rays, 
And, on the silent shrine of stillest rest, 
Spreads out Ms torrid reil o'er many a mouldering 
crest. 



XVI. 

'TIS finished!— lo, the lamp of life grows dim ! 
A dreamy darkness now begins to swim 
Across her hollow eyes, and in her heart 
Fell Death has flz'd his fktalizing dart ; 
And all her thoughts chaotic grow, and roU 
In one commingling stupor to the souL 
Her face is changed — a gleam of heaven isthere^ 
Like halo bright encircling her dark hair ; 
Her pale lips quiver; her &int eyelids dose ; 
Back on her seat she sinks in mute repose ; 
A close convulsion struggles in her breast, 
And all is hush'd in everlasting rest \ — 
For 'tis the spirit parting with the day, 
Ere it ascends to realms of endless day ; 
Leaving this vale of consummated woe, 
A speck of wide immensity below. 
Another spirit from the Earth has fled, ! 

And when the mother gazed, her child — ^her child ; 
was dead! | 
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"^xsttlhnnu "Bams. 



LEOEKD OF SESFBEW, 

GASTLB HILL. 

« 

BcBftew WM crated a Bmgh by Dsrld L, and wm part of 
t)M flUilM slToi by hfan to Walter the flnt Stewart, who 
granted BiaD7 pleeea of groond tor building, wtth oertain ili^ta 
Ibr flahlng to the a^Jeeent waten. He alao boilt, in the year 
117Q,eCaatle which conatitnted the principal manalon of the 
extenatre Barony. 

TUa OuUe atood oo a amall height called Caatle-hOl, on 
that margin of tiie bank of Clyde which formed an entranoe 
taito the Borgli, and waa laat oc cui de d by Robert IL, wiie waa 
taken Ikom hia mother'a dde— Xa^Jccy Bmoe, danghtcr of 
Robert Bmoe, and wife of Walter the flrrt Stewmrt-ahe her- 
hig been klDcd while hunting. TUa Bobert IL, waa e rery 
wicked King; and tradition atatea that thia Caatle waa awal- 
lowed vp on aoooont of hia eztrame wickedneaa by an earth- 
qaak^ It to alao aald that many Talnable artidce here been 
at diflteent parioda eitnoted ftom tlie apot, bat that it haa 
been left noexpkiced in oonaeqnenea of Ita being oonildered a 
ilritatlon of God*a Jnatioe to that aald King; The ibllowlng 

to foonded on the abore hiatoflcal 



BsnAZB that mound a Castle lies, 
Far Ihim the ninlight of the skies, 
Whose walls are crumbled in the dost — 
Whose bri^test gems are wrapt in mst-^ 
Whose tapestry, onoe rich and grand. 
Is rent by Tune's destroying hand— 
Whose gorgeous robes and gildings gay 
Hare tasted all of cold decay. 

No guests assemblo in the hall, 

No taper's light shines o'er the wall; 



All, all is gloom and sadness, where 
All once was bright, and gay, and fiur. 
The pomp and glory of that place 
Haye hid themselTes in dark dlBgrace— 
The magic hours, when mirth ran high, 
Haye passed as meteors in the sky. 

For, when it held a place on earth. 
There echoed from its domes the mirth 
Of joyous inmate young and gay. 
As ever breathed the balm of May; 
Where ming^g minstrel-sounds were heard 
Beyond the bounds of due regard — 
Where happy souls were raptured high 
In the great gush of harmony. 

Where are they now ? All past and gone. 
Long numbered with the cold unknown; 
Thdr souls inhabit other sjriieres, 
Ynx distant from this rale of tears; 
Those earthly joys can charm no more — 
Those sounds of reTehry are o'er; 
And Silence aits, enthroned in fl^oom. 
Within that spacious, awflil tomb. 

Twas there a wicked king did dwell. 
Who loTed Sin's loud unhallowed swell— 
Who worshipped Mammon, and forgot 
This world was but a fleeting spot^ 
Who gloried in his eyil ways, 
And gave to HeaYen no grateftil praise; 
And so destruction fifom on higli. 
Forever sealed hU dertlny. 
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And whilst the gladdened moments flew, 
Tinged with the globlet's rosy hue— 
Whilst levity was in its height, 
And all enjoyed their best delight — 
Then came the Thunder's rolling yoice, 
Condemning their unlawfiil joys: 
It died away— but, when 'twas o'er, 
That mansion reared its head no more ! 

Ah! who shall tell what sorrow reigned — 
What agonizing anguish pained 
Those bounding hearts, exulting high. 
In zenith of their ecstacy I — 
The sigh — the sob— the earnest prayer — 
The wistful look of wild despair — 
The piercing cry— the fond embrace! 
When earth entombed that gaudy place. 



WELCOME TO SUMMER. 

Sweet season of sun! thou has reached us at last, 
And has banished before thee the rude Winter- 
blast; 
Thou hast spread thy gold wings on th' auspicious 

And come gliding along like a ship in Ml sail— 
And we welcome thee — season of sun and of joy ! 
For thou comest to cherish, and not to destroy. 

Thou hast brought with thee flowers of the lov- 

liesthue, 

And hast opened their bos(»ns to welcome the 
dew; 

Hast stored them with sweets for the proud little 

Bee, 

And inanimate Nature now blushes to thee — 

For all things look gay that thou smilest upon, 

Though bat lately they seemed half dejected or 

gone. 

llie songstcEB that wing thnmgh the azure ex- 
panse 
Hare caroled thy praise, as they saw thee advance. 
And swept doubly swift through the regions of air, 
W^hen thy first aspirations they tasted so rare, 
And felt thy warm rays melt the snow-drops away. 
And beheld the bright eye of the world so gay. 

The dull heart is cheer'd by thy. radiance bright, 
Aud its dark-clouded sorrow is changed into light ; 



And the languishing look of the Invalid's eye 
Is raised with delight to the blue meteor sky; 
And his hopes spring anew, like the gay-coloured 

flower I 

That looks upon thee, its own God, £rom the bower, i 

No gloomy doud now hangs a pall o'er the sky, 
And engenders the storm in its breast secretly — 
No hurricane sweeps with revenge o'er our heads, 
And tears the lone Mariner's sailcloth to shreds- 
No cold-biting winds chill the fluid of life, 
These visitants dark are now gone with their strife. 

Yes, these are dispersed by thy genial touch. 
For thy presence has now made us strangers to 

such; 
Thy light fiiiry-foot makes the earth glad as thee^ 
And enlivens the heart of the bond and the free; 
And we welcome thee, season of sun and of joy ! 
For thou comest to cherish, and not to destroy. 



SERENADE. 

Low as the distant wateiftU 

The melody began, 
But swelled, till through the festal hall 

The loudest echo ran: 
Each eye dilated, flashed aroondt 

Expressive of suiprise^ 
And Silence reigned in awe profound, 

Ex'jept disturbed by sighs. 

Soft on the sable wing of night 

The music passed away. 
Like warblings of a happy sprite 

Relieved from cumbrous clay. 
Soft as the tones the lover pours 

Upon his mistress' ear. 
In Memory's most enchanting hours. 

When all is fond and dear. 

It ceased, but ah I a Maiden's heart 

With rapture's pulse beats high — 
The magic-sound could well impart 

What tongue would but deny. 
Her eyes with brightest lustre ahone, 

As starlight in the sea: 
She rushed to her lover's arms alone, 

Aud swooned in ecstacy. 
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She gazed, and as she gazed she thought 


EQUINOCTIAL QALKa 


On days of ftmner bliss, 




Ere pain had, in her bosom wrought 


Now 18 the aatnmnal equinox: the sun 


Its work of wickedness; 


Has entered Libra, making day and night 


But she had lored too fond since then. 


Of equal length, o'er almost all the world: 


With heart, and soul, and mind. 


Bringing anew those sad attendant gales 


And he had prored the worst of men 


Which storm the Mariner, and pitch him high 


Who gare his row most kind. 


Upon the billow's ridge; or worse, perhaps 




The wares pass o'er him — or he sinks below, 


She felt the sadness of her state — 


In the dark carems of the deep abyss, 


Her brightest hopes decay, 


Where monsters of the element swim round 


And spum'd a rile Deceirer's hate 


To snatch him as he falls!— How many now 


More than the angry spray. 


With danger are surrounded? none can number. 


Tlie world had grown a wilderness 


How many teazed with care I How many feel 


Of trouble, guile, and grief ; 


The gnawing worm of sickness, worse thsn death! 


Death could alone end her distress, 


How many^ 'neafli the surge of mountain wares, 


And gire her soul relief. 


Drmched, shiyering, standing with a dying hope 




Waiting the Ocean's calm I Twas such a storm 


These maddening thoughts pass'd as a shock 


When our belored Saviour was at sea 


Electric through her mind; 


With his disdples, when he said, «<Be still!*' 


She stamped upon the rugged rocki 


And all the toweling liquid mountains fell 


And oast her eyes behind — 


Into the bosom of the mighty deep^ 


She leaped from off its summit high 


At once into repose, learing this lesson — 


Into the foaming ware-^ 


That when assailed by such on sea or land, 


Her soul is in eternity I 


For there be wares of trouble on them both. 


The billow is her grare. 


To call upon his aid, and iind delirerance. 




Hoping in his mercy. 




• 


THE EMIORAKTS FABEWELL. 


THE SXnCIOE. 




Written on teeing the Ukenen of a Lady lUndtng on a rook 
about to throw herself into the waten helow. 


Fayreweele ye bonye hoouse, fayreweele ! 
Lange wals I fayne to bidde inn ye, 




Butte I mun gange farre, ikrre awa, 


She stood upon a towering rock 


Acrosse ye meikle saltye sea 


With wide and frantic gaze ; 


Quharre wylde beastis roare inn forestis darke — 


No glimmer through the darkness broke. 


Quharre feyrce men elephantis da ryde, 


To scare her with its rays: 


And gouden ringis and dymondis btyghte 


All, all was dismal solitude. 


Bedecke ye ankds o' ye biyde. 


abore, below, around, 




Except the sea's commotion rude, 


Fayreweele ye freendis aboutte mee heire, 


That echoed dolefhl sound. 


Ane sadde &]rreweele ta ane and a', 




Ills thynke on ye qnhanne fitfre abrodde— 


No ftiend was near that lonely spot — 


Quhanne in ye hoouse o' wudden wa' ; 


No bark passed o'» the ware— 


Ills neuer forgette yeere fidoes fkyre. 


No bird attuned its mellow note — 


Thoch ye maye earlye fivgette mee; 


No sigh the zephyrs gare. 


And styll I leere myne hearte atte hayne, 


The wildest storm that raged there 


Thoch I bee fkrre acrosse ye sea. 


Was in a ferered brain — 




The pulse that swelled a bosom fair 


Fayreweele! ye salte tearre drownis myne e'e, 


The only beating strain. 


And sayie, sayre is myne bumyn hearte; 
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rm vAe ta flitte awa frae ye, 

Pm wae ta thynke thatte wee man parte: 
Butte fortunne InddiB mee no ta pjne, 

And sayiB I wille returne againe; 
Qnhanne I ha'e mayde aomme flnller ooyne, 

Thatte I canne blythelee ca' myne ayne. 



CANZONET. 

I taw a doud at break of day 
On the wind's high shoulders borne ; 

It looked like a meteor's dazzling ray. 
In the azure yault forlorn : 

I manrelled how a cloud so strange^ 

Should on Aurora's summit range. 

I gazed until it rose above 
The light of my quiyering eye ; 

It journeyed to those realms of loye. 
Where the sun rolls blazing by; 

It moTed not as clouds are wont to do^ 

But swift to those mansions of bliss it flew. 

I knew not what it then conyeyed, 

As it sped on its arrow-wixig ; 
But| ah I it bore my Mary's shadCi 

To the choir where Angels sing; 
And her silyery yoice now mingles there, 
Among the loyely and the fair. 



THE PHISONEB'S LAMENT. 

When firom this gloomy cell I peep 

With heayy eye, 
And see the little Songsters sweep 

In gladness by ; — 
There 's nothing can my grief assuage, 
I feel a bird within the cage 

Of miseiy. 

I gaze around, and there I see 

The loyely — gay, 
Who moye about at liberty 

Where sun-beams play ; 
Such scenes but harrow up my soul, 
And I haye no one to condole 

In qrmpathy. 



And when I yiew the glittering stream, 

Where Anglers line ; 
I almost fkncy 'tis a dream 

Such joys were mine ; — 
And pondering o'er my luckless fkte^ 
I enyy much their happy state. 

And sadly pine^ 

Then, why am I bereft of those? 

Why withering here? 
Why through the iron grating flows 

This woe-bom tear? 
Why flzed witldn this small domain, 
Exciter of my growing pain 

And growixig fear? 

Ahl 'tis a moumfhl stoxy mine — 

A heart-sick tale; 
And whilst I trace its sable line. 

My spirits fiiil ; 
For I was once as free of guile. 
As is the little infknt's smile, 

With cheek unpale. 

But yile associates led me off 

From virtue's track; 
And tauc^t my simple tongue to aooif 

With easy knack; 
And soon I loved their evil ways. 
And drank the fUsome cup of praise — 

My rashest act. 

But when I suffbr fbr this crime — 

The first Fve done — 
And pace yon fields in future time 

A pardoned one, 
Those base corrupting fees ni spurn. 
And to my virtuous path return, 

And evil shun. 



LINES ON HELEN. 

The cauld, cauld grave is Helen's hame— 

The cauld forgotten grave ; 
An' a' that's left is but her name, 

On Memory's fickle wave. 
Her sicken'd heart now tastes repose^ 

Beneath the turf sae green — 
For Death has chas'd awa her woes, 

And closed her weaiy een. 
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She ftded, as the lUj f^eB, 


For on the shore, beneath yon sky. 


When chilly hreeces Uaw — 


A longing heart beats hastily. 


When moiinUin heights and lowly glades 




Axe ooTei^d o'er wi' snaw* 


Float on, float on, nor sea dor wind 


And nane shall momn her loss like me— 


Impede thy progress there ; 


Kane min' her glance sae weel, 


Thou now conyey'st a heart as kind 


For she was a' that maid can he, 


. As human breast can wear. 


Fond, fkithfti', tme, and leal I 


Go, waves ! and when you reach the shore, 


1 
1 


Say you but shortly come befbre. 
Ye soft winds, fllter'd through these sails, 


1 


1 

t 


Which make you still more kind. 


< THE WISH OF THE ILL-MARRIED. 


Whisper, an anxious one bewails, 


1 


You leave him here behind. 








For if he could, heM fly with thee, 


! Would that I were on some bleak shore, 


And leave this bark upon the sea. 


Where billows foam and tempests roar, 




But to be qnit of thee; 






Or In some barren wilderness, 




Where yellow serpents loudly hiss, 


CAPTAIN MILLER'S 


Bfore happy would I be. 


ADDRESS TO HIS OLD HAT. 


Then would I nerer more return 


Ttiouraregolgothal thou hast held 


To where my soul can only mourn 


My head five solar years. 


In nerer-ending strife; 


And been with me through many scenes 


But I would live in freedom there, 


Of gladness and of tears ; 


, Free from those eyes* infernal glare 


But thou canst now no longer hold 


And this unhappy life. 


The workings of my brain, 


1 


Since throufl^ the skylights of tl^ crown, 


For what ! can man endure this strife ? — 


Drops down the chilly rain. 


like fiendish temper of a wife, 




1 And yet not taste despair : — 




No, no ! he nerer can endure 


Whilst thou wert looking gay, 


' A life of OMsery, lasting sure. 


But now 'twould be a useless toil— 


While theve is purer air. 


Thy nap is all away ; 


1 
1 


And thou hast lost thy noble shape. 


, Farewell ! this tempest *8 at an end-- 


And all thy jetty dye, 


Fuewell ! once loved, now hated friend, > 


And art an emblem of the head. 


FareweU I and that for erer. 


Thou hast so long kept dry. 


Thy scolding tongue FU hear no more, 




Einept the winds shall waft it o'er 


Some persons say a good new hat 


Yon distant happy river. 


Is not at all genteel, 




I say so too^ the reason why, 




I will not now oonoeal. 
Because it serves as an excuse 






When one can't get a new ; 


THi: INDIAN RETURNINO HOME. 


To boast with seeming carelessness, 




And say, *<The old wiU do." 


A TlLUrSLATIOR FBOM THS ITALIAH. 


y 


Float on, float on, thou lofly bark, 


But wen they know within their heart- 


A distant harbour 's thine; 


To their all sad disgrace— 


At eve, the red sun be thy mark. 


An olden autor is what will 


At mom, the pale moon-shine. 


Throw darkness o'er the &ce. 

8C 
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Andy doabtleas, thej would sport a new, 

Though Yolgar to the A^t, 
If thej oonld get the some for nought, 

EUstic, neat, and light. 



So offi sped, both hat and head, 

And purchaa'd one so fine; 
The old one waa edips'd 

By the new one's dazzling shine : 
I made the old one dash awaj, 

As many more should do; 
And now Tm quite an alter'd man, 

Since I put on the new. 



THE BETTBATED. 

I saw her cheek grow pale with grief, 

Her thoughtftil eye grow dim. 
And melting sonow drop relief 

From off its fringed brim. 
I saw her snowy bosom beat 

With fond sensation high, 
And heard Its struggling pulse repeat 

Her grief in each reply. 

Tet^ she was silent in her lore. 

And striv'd to hide the flame ; 
Though oft she cast her eyes aboye. 

As if she breath'd his name. 
And then she gaz*d in deepest thought. 

As one who Tiews despair — 
For anguish in her bosom wrought 

Its wildest workings there. 

No smile lit her transparent iiKe — 

No hope sat on her brow ; 
The only feeling left to trace. 

Bespoke a broken tow. 
Yet in her dim Ibrsaken eye, 

A beacon's lingering ray, 
Show'd a fimd soul of parity, 

Possessed that frame of day. 

The Tital flaah was flying 
With each dgfa the bosom gate^ 

And its light was swiftly dying. 
As the foam upon the wave. 



And her end came as the balmy deep 

Of one who dps repose ; 
When slumbers throw a sUenee deep 

O'er his oblivions woes. 



LINES ON THE CHEEKS' DECLINE. 

You ask me why my cheeks are pale, 
And where their bloom is gone ? 

But what do rosy cheeks avail, 
Where hearts are hard as stone ! 

Just as my soul in feeling grew, 

The blossom died away ; 
Till all the fleeting, florid hue, 

Forsook its home of clay. 

And who can wear a glowing look 

In lonesome hours of ni^t» 
While poring o'er a leaden book. 

Before a ^^iag light? 

For as the flickering taper fiides, 

Flash after flash anon ; 
ms soon encompassed with the shades 

Of night, though bright it shone. 

But flnom each silent midnight hour 
The soul gains strength within, 

Which wesrs a more substantial power 
Than any tmctur'd skin. 

'TIS then I reap my sweetest thoughts. 

When all axe seal'd in sleep^ 
And drink ecstatic mental draughts 

From feeling's fountain deep^ 



STANZAS. 

Writtan on Meing an magrvrtng of Ada— I^d 
danghter— taken from the ocigfnal Foctnttt 
■lu waa very yoanf^ 

Fair Ada! child, a fetfaer's heart 
Dropt tears of blood for thee. 

And felt affliction*s keenest dart 
Athwart the swelling sea t 
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Thj dimpled smile and gnileleis ^e 

Held telingi in ooatrdly 
Acute M ever heaT'd a ii^ 

Or dwelt within a sofoL 

And oft he wrung hit ibTer'd hands 

In deepest misery, 
As if his soql would burst its bands, 

And be at once with thee. 
The woe>bQm, snflbcating sigh 

Would stmgg^ in his breast. 
And tears dim his ezpressiTe eye — 

Too much estrang'd to rest 

Vtir diiJd, the fimd parental lore 

His deathlRss pages show, 
Is such as seraph ihels abore. 

And mortals seldom know. 
Afbction lacketh words to speak 

The anguish of his mhid^ 
Which— thoufl^ 'twas bold— 'twas true, 'twas 

To Ada left bdund. [meek, 

»Uj child, my child, my Ada dear! 

Must I see thee no more? 
Oh, God! if she were only here 

This heart were not so sore ! " 
Such language si^^ied his troubled soul 

When in a distant dime ; 
Without a lor'd-one to condole, 

Hebieath'd adieu to Time. 



LEGEND OF BENFBEW. 

In the Cart, near to AxchlbaUl Campbdl, Baq. of Blytb*- 
wood*s booM, tlMn Is a little laland denominated '*CoUln's 
Ue,** which It now eorend with tall trees. It Is gnenOy 
supposed that tUs Island originated in the stranding of a laft 
of wood, which beliic allowed to lie thsre, the sands gathand 
round it, sad so It beeame what It Is now. But ss this is sU 
that is revealed abont this stnage little Ishmd, I have endea- 
vwred, in the ft»Ilowtag Lsgend, to pfore Its anthentldty:— 

OOLUM'B I8LB. 

There is a little rippling stream 

By Benftew's sunny side, 
Such as we see in a tranquil dream, 

When our fancies fondly glide — 



And in the midst is a little isle, 

Well clothed with statdy trees. 
Which waTe their heads, o'er the peaoeM soil, 

Amid the aquatic breeaa 

In days of old two strangers came, 

Their bark a float of wood; 
And th^ shelter'd in this little stream, 

From the blast, which then was rude. 
They moored their leaky yessel there^ 

In that haven so salb and still. 
And went for repose in the nearest cot 

To that little rippling rllL 

But, ah! the night was dark and drear, 

And they were strangers there; 
And not a hovel found they near, 

Its banks were then so ban. 
So they travell'd on, but alas ■ nlas I 

Th^ lost— they lost their way, 
And ne'er retum'd to their leaky bark, 

For in death's cold anns they lay. 

This raft a sacred thing was thought, 

And each one, as he passed it l^. 
Threw a moumftil glance o'er its lifeless deck 

From a sympathetic eye. 
When the tempest oeas'd, the tide decreased 

And it rested on the ground. 
And gathered the sand ttaok the drifted strand. 

Which the current threw gently round. 

Soon round its sides a bank was seen, 

Increasing as time rolled on, 
Till it spread o'er the top of its lowly mien, 

And cover'd its foce anon. 
And now obscure^ like the two strange men, 

It lay hid from the gazer's eye, 
And all thought it a grave, in the midst of the 
wave. 

Where they both slept quietly. 

But this raft, at length, began to bud. 

And jui<7 sprouts grew there; 
And now 'tis a reidant little wood. 

With its branches high in air. 
I cannot pass that lovely spot. 

But I feel a sudden charm; 
And whilst I bewail the mournful tale. 

My heart grows doubly warm. 
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THE SUMMONS OF JUPITER. 

A Poem, oooordlng to th« Heathen Mythologr, wberdn it it 
meant to mirror forth their principal Dettlca, and give the 
reader a general notion of fhelr appearanoeii aa also of the 
atjrle in which they are generally deacribed, and the dlfRnent 
qualities and powen they are suppoaed to poaseH. 

OP THB OOD8. 

Calm was the noon, the douds were reared on high, 
When mighty JoTe descended firom the nky — 
King of celestial and terrestrial gods, 
Whose name is fiunous through their bright 

abodes. 
His chariot wheels in pieces rend the skies, 
And round his head the Tivid lightning files. 
He holds the thunders which, with awfiil sound, 
He throws indignant on the worlds around. 
Some pierce the douds, some dig the solid rock. 
Whilst thus to the inferior gods he spoke: — 

" Come firom your dwellings and attend my call, 
Know I am Jupiter— the god of all ; 
Why tarry ye ? no longer now delay, 
Or dread the fury of this awful day. 
Attend with all the swiftness of your flight 
And meet me in the Pantheon ere night ; 
There will I hold a leree with you all ; 
See you attend my undisputed call. 
Or vengeftil wrath upon your heads shall fall.*' 

They heard his voice, and hurried to obey 
Him whom they fear'd, and hastened on their 

way; 
Swift through the skies cdestial numbers move, 
To meet their ruler, from the vaults above. 
With such vdocity they wing along. 
The ether hisses in a dreadAil song — 
The heavy douds are riven, and their rain 
Descends in torrents on the quivering plain : 
Onward they haste, nor cease they once their flight, 
They know the summons — ** Meet me there ere 

night." 
Through region after region they proceed. 
And yet the longer with the greater speed. 
But ere the wished-for Pantheon heaves in view, 
Night's sable curtain o'er their &oes drew ; 
Perplexed more, they hasten still their speed. 
And some by far the others supersede. 

Jove, thinking he is surely disobey'd, 
Begins to frown and dash his hoary head y 



His voice again re-echoes through the sky. 

Where gods and goddesses half frenzied fly — 

Who seized with sacred dread can scaxoely move. 

So awful is the voice of mighty Jove ; 

And rising up to smite the sky again. 

He sees them, far-o£^ bending o'er the plain. 

And lulls the anger meant to crush his train. 

His throne, on which he sits to widd ooouDand, 

Is gold and ivory — ^massive, chaste, and grand ; 

His cypress sceptre in his hand he holds, 

And wraps his broider'd cloak of many folds 

Around his arm, and on his sceptre aits 

An eagle, for it very well befits 

Him who was rear'd — ^if rear'd he was at all — 

Even by a thing so trifling and so small 

An eagle is his armour-bearer — ^why ? 

Because it brought him thunders fhim on high. 

Upon his feet sandals of gold he wears — 

None dare wear such in the terrestrial spheres ; 

His cloak is all adom'd with beauteous flowers. 

Such as are culled firom nature's fondest bowers — 

This cloak, the tyrant Dionysius took 

From Jupiter, at the Sicilian brook ; 

And gave him, in exchange, one made of wool — 

So gods themsdves do sometimes play the fboL 

So, as I have described, Jupiter sat 
Impatient, waiting what he would be at ; 
When, hark I a sound implied some one was 

near. 
Who had alighted from a foreign sphere. 

It was Apollo, the soft beardless youth. 
With quivering music hanging o'er each tooth — 
Whose graoeAil hair in ringlets flows bdimd. 
Just driven askance by Zeph'rus' piercing wind, 
A laurel crown his noble forehead wears, 
And sparkling diamonds on his robes — he bears 
In one white hand some arrows and a bow, 
The other grasps a harp— these are to show 
The power he holds o'er poetry and song, 
So thus, the mighty Jove began ere long. 

'*Most noble youth! thou hast outstript the 
whole. 
And reach'd this seat from yonder fbrdgn pole ; 
'TIS wdl you have, this action I will show. 
And spread thy name through this domain bdow.** 
He said, when lo I another rustling sound, 
Reveal'd another seraph on the ground. 

Here Mercury, with open smiling fruse. 
The cheerful picture of the high-bom race. 
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Appears, with wings affixed to his hat, 
And Jupiter heheld him, as he sat 
Upon his throne, in mute and sullen state-^ 
The mighty Jupiter, the king, the great ! 

He, Mercury, is his son, and trembles not, 
Like those who are firom him afar remote — 
His face is partly blooming, fair and bright, 
And partly dark and grizzly as the night. 
That side which wears the everlasting shine, 
He holds to those who, like him, are divine — 
Whilst the dark one is for the hosts below, 
Where he is often missioned to go. 
Behold he carries forth a winged rod. 
And even his feet are with wing'd sandals shod ; 
For he is messenger of all the rest, 
And flies with lightning speed from east to west. 
Swifter than winds or Iris gaily drest. 

Jove welcomed him with a parental look. 
Whilst with his nod, the Pantheon's pillars shook; 
Then Mercury, submissive to his will — 
Gaz'd gratefol back, with eyelids like poliah'd 

steel. 
And now another echoing sound is heard. 
Another God, exhausted, has appeared. 

See Bacchus, with his flush'd and swollen face, 
A drunkard he, among the godly race ; 
His body sadly blotch'd and puffed up, 
With holding to his head the ruby cup— 
A crown of ivy leaves upon his head. 
And in a chariot by two lions led : 
He bears no sceptre in his palsied hand. 
But holds a thrysus to affect conmiand — 
His guard a poor emaciated band — 
Demons and nymphs, with long and flowing 

tresses. 
With fairies fh>m the fountain, and princesses. 

Sileuius now comes riding after him 
Upon a colt, frail, sinewy, and lean. 
With weakness bending downward to the earth, 
Whilst he, regardless, roUs his eyes in mirths- 
He who has been a drunkard from his birth. 

Mars now in dreadftd aspect does appear, 
His fkce is terror and his look austere ; 
Standing erect, as anxious for the fight, 
His coursers dash along in Airious flight ; 
'Tis a distracted woman dares them on. 
Who makes them speed as steeds were never 
known. 



Mars threatens all with ruin and with war, 

As on he hurries in his dazzling car. 

And strikes with vengeance all who would impede 

The progrees of his wild undaunted speed ; 

And finr his vigilance, when after prey, 

The dog was consecrated to his sway — 

The wolf rapacious and the raven wild, 

Which eats the flesh of those whom he has kill'd. 

Belonna, too, his goddess and his wife, 
His soul enchantress urges on the strifis — 
Prepares for him his chariot and each steed, 
And bids him mow the armies down with speed ; 
And he — ^resplendent as the orb of day — 
Through worlds unknown drives on to hold his 
bloody fray. 

OF THE G0DBB8SE8. 

Having now review'd the five celestial gods, 
And shown their powers, their passions, and their 

rods; 
Their goddesses now let me picture too. 
And bring their wondrous splendour to the view. 
Juno the first, in golden chariot driven, 
Angelic guest ! great 'neath the realms of heaven, 
Drawn by two peacocks in a chariot grand. 
And with a sceptre waving in her hand ; 
A crown of lilies blent with saffiron roses, 
Around her temples glowing, fondly closes. 
Her father Saturn, and her mother Ops, 
And she the darling of their sangoine hopes. 
Was bom at Samos, where she liv'd and rul'd. 
Till her mature aflfbction had been schooled. 
Majestic, blooming, &ir— her form is free. 
And great, august, and elegant is she, 
Grace in her carriage, sprightly in her walk. 
And has a tongue emitting passion'd talk. 
Her manners stately and her dress refln'd, 
Bespeak the cultivation of her mind : 
Her wings are swift as lightning, and her face 
A perfect symmetry of new-bom grace. 

Next brave Minerva in her turn appears, 
Amazing beautiful, though more in years : 
She is not deck'd in woman's silly garb. 
But cloth'd in armour, round her many a barb ; 
And in her grasp a snaky shield she holds, 
A loosely flowing scarf one shoulder folds. 
She goddess is of wisdom and of war, 
With helmet brighter than the evening star; 
Her crown, the ftagrant olives intertwin'd — 
Her brilliant brand is waving in the wind ; 
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She has the art of rating mightj Jove^ 
And teaching wiadom in the courts ahore ; 
And in her look gtiU gleams the wreck of lore. 

Bat nov we torn the eye to something sweet, 
Venus, who dwells beside the Moses' feet ; 
Observe what dignity adorns her noe — 
There joy, and hope, and lore, and bUss embrace ; 
With puiple mantle is she deck'd, and bright 
With diamonds glittering as celestial lights 
Two little Capids standing by her side ; 
The Graces, in the Ailness of their pride, 
Uphold her train — her chariot now is seen, 
Of fine embossed iyory, which has been 
Done by some god or goddess in the art, 
And there she rides controller of the heart 
Aarorar— sister of the son and moon I 
Mother of the stars that sweetly smile aboon, 
Drawn in a diamond chariot of flame, 
Her horses whiter her equipage the same. 
Her fingers the yermilion, and her feoe 
As Sol's, when in the west he does i^traoe. 
She is the morning twilight—the first ray 
That oshers in the glorious car of day. 

So Jove bows rererently as they appear. 
And looks more bright as each one draweth near ; 
And beix^ all assembled in their state^ 
With thondYing echo shuts the ponderous gate. 
And now the rest is hidden and obscure. 
No earthly thing can in that place endure^ 
And so we leare them wrapt in feelings high and 
looks demure. 



CANZONET. 

The moon beams Aill in yon azure sky, 
Besplendait with embers of diamond light ; 

And each wreathy doad, as it passes herby» 
Throws round her a rapoury veil of white. 

But they cannot obscure her bright silvery fiice— 

She is C^thia, queen of the heavenly race. 

Her betroth'd is now throwing a glowing look to 
her. 
And she ^yes him with joy, as he sinks in the 
west; 
'TIS long since he first thought it proper to woo 
her, 
Yet he never has lulled her asleep in bis 
breast — 



But she still follows after, in prospects to find 

Though as yet she is still the same distance 
behind bi i"T 



At times, as if griav'd, she lies hid in a shroud. 
In order to meet him, if passing her w^y ; 

But he still keeps aloa( and indignaatly pnnidy 
Looks down on his debtor-— unable to pay ; 

And the reason she smiles on this world 
sweetly, 

Is because he will never fixraake her completely 



STANZAS 

OK THE DKMISB OT SIB WALTBB BOOTT. 

/ 

Is Scotia's bard and great magician gone? 

Has his ezhanstless spirit wing'd away. 
And left unstrung that lyre whidi was his own. 

To hang in silence o'er his honour'd day. 

No other fingers e'er shall on it play, 
With half the skiU with which he toodi'd iU 
strings; 

Unlike his bones, its tones shall ne'er decay 
While mankind breathe, or verdant natnresprings, 
Or Fhilomelher mimic midnight carol shags. 

Yes, he is gone! the noUe soul has fled, 

To him who gave it in the highest heaven ; 
His kingly name enroU'd is with the dead. 

And to the iqy urn his day is given. 

With pains and slcken'd heart long had he 
striven-— 
That heart so fhll of feeling, love^ and song, 

But, ah! anon its golden cords were riven, 
And soar'd away his shade on pinions strong, 
To join the angelic choir— bright^ glorious^ godly 
throng! 



How sweetly has he sung of ladye 

Of love, of revelry, and minstrel sound; 
Or the return of some forgotten heir, 

Who^ at the last, his castle tunets found ; 

Or holy pilgrimage^ throned weary round 
Of labyrinth, and cave, and wood, and dell. 

Where subterraneous passages abound, 
And nature's works all artifice excel; 
These has he sung with trutli, how wisely and 
how well! 
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And he has sang of lake and mountain-stream, * 
Of haunted halUy and many a gallant knight 

Who pa88*d not life away in empty dxeam, 
But scion's who ooold flourish in the fight — 
Who wave on high the Iklchion gleaming bright, 

And hade deflauee to the despot's laws — 
Who Tslued freedom and thehr homes aright, 

And scom'd to writhe like lambs in Tulture's 
daws, 

Or inflbr to be cruah'd as bones in lion's jaws. 

No mora hia fingers grasp the magic pen, 

Dipt hi the stream of Heliconr— no mote 
Hia thou^ts flow — as the gush of mountain 
glen— 

Bich with the jeweb of poetic lore. 

His fimcy's wing, unplum'd, no more shall soar 
High in the regiona of aerial bliss, 

And thence return with more than golden store, 
From where it gave the radiant sun a kiss, 
Or roaefinm out the sea's deep, secret, dark abyss. 

Na monument need mark the honour'd spot 
Where thy blest relics solemnly repose. 

No stately pile may be thy memory's lot, 
And tell thy noUe breast no longer glows. 
There be a greater dower— a nation's woes — 

That monument which lingers in the heart, 
And spreadathy praise in all its heaying throes, 

Without the leam'd assistance of an art, 

And can to fhture life thy sacred worth impart 

Then reat thee^ weary frame, blest, doubly blest 

By kindred lore^ and wash'd by friendly tearl 
What thou^ the reptil^wonns creep o'er thy 
bteaat. 

And all that's loathsome rerel round thy bier; 

The soul may smile fW>m yonder happy sphere^ 
On such Tain trifles as afllict on earth. 

And throw a pitying glance on those once dear 
To it in hours of sorrow and of mirth. 
Ere he had fareath'd adieu unto thia lowly Tale of 
birth. 



THE FIJNERAL. 

I met a solemn, sable train, 

Which waken'd in my breast a sigh— 
For Death another friend had slain, 

As hia pale steed strode swiftly by. 



Deep, dull, and thoughtful was their look — 
Soft, slow, and measured was their tread- 
As if the clay were not forsook. 
And they afhud to rouse the dead. 

Alas! I murmur'd, in my woe. 

Must all of these King Death ob^? 
And be conyey'd with step as slow. 

To their lone, narrow bed of day. — 
Yes, all shall die I — ^this mortal man 

That wraps my OTer-liTing soul. 
Must answer the Eternal's plan. 

And slumber in Death's gloomy goal. 

But how consoling is the thought — 

How great the ^orious promise given. 
That Chriat's all-predous blood has bought 

A place for follen man in heaTcn. 
Tis this that cheers the heart contrite, 

And soothes the sting of sin and sorrow, 
Makes Death's seTcrest struggles light — 

The ptoapects of a happy morrow. 



ENTHUSIASM; OR, THE WONDERS OF 
CREATION. 

This Poem la r e ipttfti Hy Inscribed to my estesned ftiendi 
TkOMAs AMVMMMKt BsQ., AbcideeB. 

He who has once kndt at the Muses' shrine. 
And felt that flame, which, lit with hdy fire, 
Buma bright with latent gloiy in the breast, 
Till eyery meaner feeling ia oonsum'd — 
Beholds, with lifted eye, creation smile. 
And with new creatures mutual commune keeps. 
Hath charma that soothe and lift the trusting soul 
From lowly earth, progressiTe, up to heayen. 

He cannot look upon the sparkling stars 

That nightly blaze along their azure dome. 

Without contemplating the glorious Qod 

Who rules, and hung them out like silyer lamps. 

To light the dreary surfiioe of the sea. 

Swift through his mind, like lightning from its 

cloud, 
A thousand fendes fleetly come and go, 
While he bdidds the bending, marreUous aky. 
And brooda on all its phases. 
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There he views 
The moon, pale wandering spirit of the night! 
The milky-way, strewn thick with pebbly stars ; 
The blazing comets, harbingers of war ! 
The satellites, that Inmine their dark spheres; 
The constellations, and the zodiac which 
SuRoonds the solar system with its zone; 
The dull eclipse when earth rolls in between 
The smi and moon, and screens her borrow'd 

Ught; 
Or when the moon, between the earth and sun. 
Throws back his brilliant rays and shades our 

world. 
All these he broods on, and, with rapt delight. 
Looks silent on these works and laughs at man I 

If he sunreys the waving wilderness. 
Whose foliage, many-tinted, loads the plain 
With rich provision, shaded by the sun, 
Or by the intermingling, spreading boughs. 
That rise umbrageous, twining arm in arm. 
In one wide swinging mass of bursting bloom — 
The dark and prickly fir— the sombre yew — 
The sprightly birch — ^the stately monarch oak — 
The elm — the small -leaVd ash — the poplar 

tall— 
The flowered laburnum, and the branchy lime — 
The alder, and rowan, and the thome — 
The plane-tree, and the laurel, or the bay. 
And all that mix and wave their vernal leaves 
In one blent forest, where wild brambles spring. 
And every minor shrub that lowly grows 
'Mong flowers, uncultured in their sunless beds. 
Free-bom and beauteous, breathing to the breeze, 
He sees a picture stretch'd before his eye, 
Tonch*d with the pencil rul'd by nature's hand, 
And boldly drawn o'er earth's broad canvass, with 
The wondrous skill of an unerring power. 
These, and a thousand countless beauties more. 
His eyes perceive, as with a rapid gaze 
His fkncy, aided by the bliss of vision. 
Surveys creation's charms, and thinks on God. 

Or if he looks on fidr creation's brow, 

O'er Caledonia's doud-girt glorious hills, 

Whose jagged peaks in strange defiance rise 

Amid the bursting thunder-clouds of heaven. 

The star-eyed eagle, from his eyrie flies. 

To flap his pinions in the etherial waste 

Of the eternal sky, whose marble zone 

Spans flree and fiur o'er brilliant countless worlds. 

He sees the rising sun as on he wheels 

With flaming steeds, eclipsing every star 



Within the blue illimitable space. 

Where blazing spheivs upon their orbits reel 

In harmony sublime. 

Then he beholds, 
Wiih swift-admiring eye, the towering ridge 
Of doud-capt mountains, where the boiling fidls 
Of sounding cataracts dash in madness down. 
From gulf to gul^ lashing the hoary rocks 
Till every secret chasm speaks the sound ! 

He opes his tuneful ear — the tempest howls; 
Its passion gathers, and its chainless soul 
Swells high to crush creation, and destroy 
y Each glorious scene 'neath heaven. 

With fiendish tread. 
Athwart the massy wilderness of peaks, 
By every cloud-girt crag it rushes past, 
Tearing the granite, groaning frmn its base, 
As if 'twould raise the worid's foundations np^ 
And toss its temples o'er some dread abyss ; 
While the hoarse screams of storm-birds sweeping 

by- 
Those wanderers wild of ocean — as they leave 
Their sea-girt dwellings, whirl in the storm 
Till echo, shrieking, madly cries — ** Forbear !" 

Agun the tempest sings itself to rest, 

Like some fierce maniac weary with its cries, 

And while he marvels at the wreck strewn round, 

By the almighty fingers of the breeze. 

He sees in deep ravines, the chilling snow 

Of frigid wmter, lying still unthaw'd 

In gloomy caves that never greet the sun ; 

Whose walls are glaciers, and whose rooft sn 

■ 

rocks. 
Where nature^ petrified to icebergs, lies 
Strangling the vernal foliage of her sml. 
And all is savage and supremely grand, 
As if the world, when first she pregnant sprung 
From space's sunless womb, had broke her charmt, 
And chrush'd her ribs, and torn her fiintj ndes, 
Against the thickening gloom that nightly hangs, 
Like gloomy despot, frowning o'er the 



He casts a glance o'er ocean's mighty 'disc. 
Its bursting surge blends with the dusky sky, 
Still fretfhl with the storm, and fancy sees, 
In its remotest caves, unheard of things, 
Which, wantonly, assume fimtastic shapes ; 
And as he tracks them through thdr mazy paths 
He thus addresses language even to these. 
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Ye mx^^ monsters of the dancing deep I 
That cleave the sacred flood, as on ye dash 
With scaly bosomsi through the glancing waves, 
Threading the liquid labyrinths beneath. 
Where coral clings in dusters, and where lie. 
Upon the tablets of thy crystal halls, 
Thousands of shroudless skeletons of those 
Who bray'd the howl and hurricane of heaven — 
Skimming thine Alpine billows, till thou op'd 
Thine awfUl jaws, and suck'd them living down ! 
Methinks I see thee cast a ghastly gaze 
On the black herUess ribs of rugged rock, 
That shark-like ope their teeth along the strand ; 
Looking more dreadful than the sifting surge 
Te madly dash, with your impetuous power. 
Around the riven ever-glorious hills I 

Then swelling with enthusiastic joy. 
And standing by the high and savage difb, 
With glancing eye-balls, rolling with the fire 
Of inward waken'd love and strange delifi^t. 
He pours his rapturous spirit on the breeze, 
And eulogizes the enchanting scene. 

All is stupendous, marvellously great. 
In this broad forest, rear'd in piles to God 1 
Or shrines where freebom liberty might fix 
Her holy throne to toss the tyrant down. 
Here would I wander recklessly and tree 
From every earth encumbrance, and drink in 
The music gushing from each mountain-stream, 
Till, like a spectre of the solitude^ 
Eternal and undymg'd, I held my reign 
Among the granite domes, and secret caves» 
And cones, and colonades, and shattered towers^ 
And dread ravines, and monumental cairns. 
And cataracts, and crags, and gaping steeps 
Of this migestic universe of clif&, 
To laugh and revel with the howling breeze, 
Or slumber 'taud the curtains of the sky I 

Ilien, if he bends his eye from Nature rude. 

From where the whirlwind travels in his wrath. 

And looks on man's bright angel — woman fisdr I 

Tis wonderAil the beauty she unfolds I 

An eye, whose light can melt the savage soul, 

A voice, whose soft, melodious, breathing tone, , 

Has power to calm the spirit of revenge ; 

A smUe, whose winning spell can mellow down 

The adamajitine breast, and make it kind. 

And soothe and soften every hopeless thou^t. 

This lovely channer, made for fallen man. 

Can cheer him on through every heartless change. 



Make life grow sweet, and pleasure spring around. 
Make every field, and every flower look gay. 

But all is beauty to the poet's eye; 

He needs but look, and all respireth bliss ; 

The flower, the scentless weed, the humble grass, 

The fhiit trees, bringing forth their own sweet 

kind; 
And every plant that dies and shakes its seed 
Around its withering relics — ^with the spring 
The germinating heads begin to rise. 
And celebrate the memories of the past. 
With emulating fhigrance blushing out. 

Thus aU is great and strange ; a mystic world — 
A soul imbued with power, and love, and life 1 
Which, if his eyes but see, he sees it not 
As other men, for, being nttrs'd in thought. 
He seeks the secret mansion of the mind ; 
Beflects, repines, reviews, and looks beyond 
The empty surface and the dazzling sheen; 
Reading, in all this undisputed truth. 
That God is greater then his greatest Work ! 



MALICE— AK ODE. 

Hail, malice I demon-spirit, hail ! 
Why is thy visage so dastard pale ? — 
Thine eye so scowling, dark, and dim — 
Thy smile so forc'd, so iidse, so grim — 
Thy breath so ftilsome, and thy lips 
Cird'd by curvings of dull eclipse — 
Surely thou art an unhappy thing, 
Pierc'd by thine own unhappy sting I 

Where is fix'd thy mystic bound ? 

Where is hush'd thy venom-sound? 

Not in a clime of lowly earth ; 

There thou'rt young in baleful birth. 

Far as azure heaven extends. 

High as radiant Sol ascends. 

Low as the sacred cavem'd sea. 

Broad as its waste of waters be. 

Bound the world thy words revolve — 

Malice, il^ho shall thy limits solve ? 

Degrading, base, deceitfU pest I 

Thou hast no home in the noble breast ; 

As soon might souls condemn'd to hell, 

In holy heaven attempt to dwell, 

3 D 
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Or songsters that disport abore, 


1 
DEATH OF KTOHTEEN WFTT-THREE. 


Deep in the briny billows rove, 




As thou to dwell a welcome guest 


I had a dream— it was a dream of death ! 


Within the free and noble breast : 


The sad demise of one, who only breath'd 


True, thou may'st quiyer its fond string, 


Four fleeting seasons, ere his hair grew hoar. 


But there can'st neyer revive and spring, 


And age seiz'd on him with enftebling power. 




And base psralysis, with quivering sway. 


Where, then, do thy rank roots spring? 


Shook his young frame^ and wrinkling up his 


Where dost thou flap with ease thy wing ? 


cheek, 


Where is thy most congenial air ? 


Making his eyes look glassy, and his tongue 


Where dost thou flourish with branches fair ? 


Stammer in utterance, and his lordly step 


Deep, deep down in the breast of pride, 


Falter with fhulty— even so ran my dream 


Where envy, malice, and might abide- 


In the rude manner I shall now relate. 


Where conscious worth, high pedigree, 




Frown and revile with inconstancy — 


On an Alpine rock, that rears its crest, 


Where ignorance has taken hold. 


Far, &r remote in the golden west, 


And greatest value is set on gold. 


Where Hesper sinks, like a globe of blood, 




In the billows he dyes as a goiy flood — 


There is thy home; ay I welcome there. 


Stood, demon-like, old Fifty-three; 


Dwelling polluted, though e'er so fail ! 


In the mighty make of a giant-form. 


Whether it be in midden mild, 


With eye-balls flashing fkr and free, 


Or canker'd wretch, with grinnlngs wild, 


And his grey locks waving "mid the storm. 


Where'er thou'rt receiv'd and cherish'd. 


• 


Soon must all lovlier thought be peiish'd ; 


Twas midnight !— black was heaven high. 


Though with fiilse veil thrown o'er thy ikce 


When He flz'd his glance on the eastern sky, 


Thou sometimes cover thy disgrace, 


Where rises first the god of day 


Yet can I trace thee in every smile. 


To sail his circumambient way. 


Coward I I know thee, thou lord of guile. 


And said, in hollow tone of grief^ 




** Whene'er that orb resumes its shine. 


How eagerly has the youthftd tongue 


I must resign my life so briei; 


In vacant accents thy praises sung, 


My earthly throne's no longer mine I" 


Wooing thy hate ere the heart could know 




Whether thou gaVst it relief or woe ; 


Then awfhl grew the breast of heaven. 


And many maidens, with jealous eye, 


In riireds the thunder-clouds were riven. 


Have worshipp'd thee as a deity, 


And through the vault, in fearful crasfa, 


And open'd their breasts to let thee in. 


The lightning sprung with fatal flash! 


Not dreaming they welcom'd so much of sin, 


Earth yawn'd — ^the mountains shook— rocks 


Till thou had'st prey'd with thy poison art 


feU; 


On the silly side of the youthftd heart 


Each wave sent up a gurgUng groan. 




And all cried out with hideous yell- 


Ah I thou hast votaries, countless ones I 


King Fifty-three has left his thronel 


Beings whom wisdom divinely shuns-* 




The child, the matured, and faltering old. 


Then high he stood in maniac mirth 


The hypocrite, and the pretender bold — 


As one who would destroy the earth. 


These are thy votaries—votaries vile ! 


And, in his atheistic death. 


Bemgs compos'd of pretence and guile. 


Satanically he gasp'd for breath. 


Ignorance, enmity, envy, sin ; 


But in the effbrt dire he died, 


Such are thy followers, cursed kin ! 


And like a Lucifer he feU, 


Makers of discord, dealers in strife, 


While swelling with nu^jeatic pride^ 


Bear them away, they're unflt for life I 


Down to the lightless realms of helL 




Down, down firom jutting peak to peak. 






He fell, and fUl, and £^ oblique^ 
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Till &r beneath the earth he pasa'd. 
Where all iras boundless, dark, and Tast, 

And reeling headlong round and round, 
Deeper and deeper still he dipt, 

TiU Ugfatlng on sepolchral ground. 
He lay irhere his forefathers slept. 

Bif^ in the east there rose a boj, 
Bespangl'd with the rays of joy, 
Hope beam'd reftilgence from his eyes, 
ffia foftm was fidr, hii look was wise ; 

And as he shone with gracious glance^ 
Gazing the orient mountains o*er. 

With ushering gladness did adrance. 
And laid, ''My name is Fifty-fbur.** 

At these sweet sounds, high o'er the sky 
A gleam of gloiy seem'd to fly. 
As if the words the boy had said, 
A halo o'er the ooncave spread, 

Earth glow'd in brightness forth again. 
And nature op'd her lordy storey 

The warblers poured their sweetest strain. 
To weloome Eightera-flf^-four. 



ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

Gome ye, my friends, to oomfbrt and console 

My bleeding heart, whose hope ii erer fled — 
Come ye, with weeping friendship to condole, 

And mourn the awful aspect of the dead. 

See on her bier the youtliful maiden laid. 
Whose eyes so lately beam'd with holiest love : 

Come nearer still — ^why do ye seem afraid ? 
The spirit hath departed fiur above^ 
And these once ruby lips hare erer ceased to 
moTOb 

See cold and wan each sunken feature now ; 
Ho fimd sensation thrills that pulseless heart. 
No glowing ardour gathers o'er that brow. 
No U|^t shines through these eyelids slight 



All, all is lost to feeling and to art. 
Nor modest flush sweeps o'er that cheerless 

Death has all such translated by his dart. 
And thrown e?en in so sad and brief a space. 
An apathy of woe o'er erery sacred grace. 



But let us cease to weep ; the tears that fall 

From kindred eyes— fond and proftisely shed — 
Cannot again the happy soul recall. 

Nor animate the cold breast of the dead. 

But silent be the spot where she is laid. 
Serene and sweet as one who lies carees'd* 

With trembling, weeping flowers abore her 
bed. 
And all the glowing flmcies of her breasti 
Seal'd for a time in sleepy and not in endless 
rest 



TRANSLATED FROM THE ODES OF 
ANACREON. 

ODB rOUBTSBHTH— TO OUFID. 

I wish, I wish at length to loTe : 
Cupid (who holds this worid in sway) 
Entreated me from day to day ; 

Yet does my mind regardless ^rove, 
Fm not persuaded to ohej^ 

But Cupid raised bis golden bow. 
And urg'd me to the battle Add, 
And, being unindin'd to yield, 

I arm'd me for the skilfld Ibe, 
With bright spears and my shield. 

And, like AchiUes, I went forth 
With breast-plate on my shoulders bright, 
Thus to maintain my doubted ri|^t^ 

And put to proof my martial worth, 
And so with Cupid did I fight. 

He threw— I made adroit escape ; 

And having but one golden dart, 

He tried again his sacred art. 
And ffJiMig in g to an arrow's shape, 

He entered mid-way in my heart! 

Wherefora in yain I wear a shield, 
In yain I fi|^t the god of lore^ 
He always will the rictor prore. 

It is an inward war— I yield ; 
His secret power is from abore. 
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LEGEND OF STOCKIE MOOB. 

KilTDB THIHSTOI'B WELL. 

0*er Stockle Moor, where peaks rise high. 
And p(^t their gnmite t'ward the sky, 
There is a crystal spring 
That ever on doth sing, % 

WMle wimpling firom the rocks below, 
Pure as the melted forest snow. 

This little spring, as Fye heard tell. 
Is called Katie Thirstie's well, 

A witch- wife of the moor, 

A wretch forlorn and poor, 
Who, when she lived, had wondroos skill. 
And dwelt upon the heathery hill. 

She was the spirit of the glen 
That nish*d in torrents t>'er the fen. 

And leap*d from crag to crag; 

This worn and withered hag 
Would lie upon the mountain's brow 
Begardless of the winter snow. 

The terror of the place was she, 
And black and wild as storm can be^ 

Wandering along the hill, 

With strange demoniac wiU! 
The children, too, would start and shake 
When Katie usher'd from the brake. 

Por years upon the hill she dwelt, 

And daily at the fountain knelt 
To quench her thirst anew. 
And round its dear brim strew 

The heather-bell and mountain pink, 

As if in payment for her drink. 

And no one knew fVom whence she came^ 
Although they call'd her by the name 

Of Katie Thirstie then. 

Who roam'd about the glen, 
And scour'd the hill, and swept the plain, 
And cared not far the wind or rain. 

At Ust old Katie disappeared. 
And every witty fellow jeer'd; 

A witch they say she was. 

Bound down by Satan's Uws; 
Whate'er she was, suffice to teU,, 
She ne'er was more seen at the well. 



But, on a lonely summer night, 
When Cynthia had resiuned her li^t. 

Some lovers fondly met 

Their parched lips to wet, 
And, bending o*er the well, they cried, 
<* Kate Thirstie*s health," and drank the tide. 

"Thanks I" cried a voice ; th^ tum'd, and lol 
A figure glided white as snow ; 

The heathery hill it cross'd— 

Twas Katie Thirstie's ghost; 
And, as she vanish'd from their sight, 
A dark cloud gather'd o'er the height. 

A tremour seiz'd each loving heart, 
And as they tum'd in haste to part, 

They gave a glance below — 

The water oeas'd to flow; 
Kate pledged them, as she glided by, 
And drain'd the little fountain dry. 

But soon the stream came wandering back. 
Along its subterranean track, 

like pearls from below — 

It comes so sweet and slow, 
And falls again in the round fount, 
Placed at the bottom of the mount. 

Since then no more was Katie seen 
Upon the moor or mountain green. 

Or by the gushing glen. 

Or wading o'er the fen. 
Or kneeling by the well so dear. 
That wimples on tnm year to year. 






CONSCIENCE. 
InMribed to mj n^eeted fttend, Has. Lk IL QoaDO& 

There is a voice that echoes every imful thing I 
do— 

A silent, little, warning vdoe, I fhin would listen 
to; I 

It speaks not as the world speaks, with language j 
bold and high, { 

But, ah I it whispers to me, what my heart can- 
not deny. 



I long to hear it murmur, though it rtings my 

burning heart) 
And with this thoughtftil, little roice, I would 

not wish to part; 
It reminds me of my folly when the happy hour 

haaflown^ 
And the deeper that I drink of mirth, the deeper 

18 its tone. 

It whispers how uncertain is the period of my days, 
And how I live but short enough though Qod got 

aU my praise ; 
And it pictures to my fimcy many youthfbl forms 

that lie 
Cdd, mingling with the clammy earth, who lately 

fear'd todie. 

I would tire of such reproachings, I would make 

it silent too. 
If it eyer had deceived me, if its chastenings were 

untrue; 
But its speech is truth and reasott, quite unlike 

the words of men, 
And when I leave my duty, oh I it murmurs loudly 

then. 

And it says improre the present time — ^the past 

is seal'd and gone ! 
For the future, dark, may never come before our 

souls are flown; 
And I love to hear it whisper, tly>ugh it stings my 

throbbing heart, 
And, with this '^stOl small gentle voice.** I hope 

I ne'er shall part. 



A BEFLECnON. 

I saw a wee bird big its cozie nest 

In an ivy-mantled tree; 
And I said, that 's a sacred place of rest 

My bonnie bird, for thee I 
There may'st thou shelter thy warbling breast. 

And chant in thy plaintive glee. 

But where shall the poor man find a home 

Of such safe and soft repose. 
Whom penury has doom to roam 

nil lus weaxy eyelids dose; 
In the looe^ and odd, and darksome tomb, 

Tbere shall he foiget his woes! 



THE DEJECTED KAID. 

Why start the tears in these bright eyes. 

Whose glance bespeak a deep despair ?v 
Why roll they wildly on the skies 

As if they read some sorrow there? 
Why wrings she so her gentle hands 

In these heart-rending drops of woe, 
And seem as she would burst the bands 

That bind her thoughtful soul below. 

Tet, tell me not her mournful tale. 

This heart of mine Is sorrow'd too; 
Let her sad 'plaint rise on the gale 

To yon serene etherial blue. 
There may her soul sweet solace find, 

A sympathetic one is there, 
Who loves the broken heart to bind. 

And answer trouble's earnest prayer, 

Lol even now her &ce is changed, 

Already does she taite relief; 
Her features, Utely all derang'd. 

Are sooth'd to mildness, and her grief 
Seems to disperse— a hope, a ray 

Of gladness flashes o'er her mind, 
And she has wept its sting away 

Upon the pinions of the wind. 



BOTHWEIX. 
To mj esteemed Mend, Bobsbt GnoBmr, Eeiii 

Sweet Bothwelll calm, enchanting spot, 
Where in the mom the mellow note 
Of rising lark is warbling high 
To meet the sunshine of the sky; 
Where summer throws its loveliest smile 
O'er nature's ever-beauteous soil ; 
Where the salubrious atmosphere 
Breathes of sweet rosebuds blushing near, 
And all that might delight the eye 
Lives in its native purity. 

There sloping banks on either side 
Bise high on Qutha's crystal tide. 
Which half obscured glides smoothly by 
In soft and mute serenity. 
Meandering through eadi rocky hall. 
Or bending o'er some craggy fall. 
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While foliage darkening o'er its wayes 


SATAN'S TKlUBiPHAL SONG. 


Is mirror'd from its limpid cavea. 




Or when still lunar-lighted night 


The earth— the earth is my abode ; 


Shines o'er its surflBoe silvery hrigfat — 


Since Adam's fiUl the earth Tve trod ; 


Delusion, in ecstatic dream, 


I dwdl in the heart of every odb ; 


May not a sweeter object seeuL 


And he who tries my wiles to shun, 




Whether old and cold, or gay and young. 


Ah I such a sunny spot of earth 


Are soon subdued by my flattedng tongue ; 


May well give happiest feelings birth ; 


And should one artifice not do 


May to the sinking soul impart 


I only need to try a new. 


New transports that reyiye the heart; 


Spreading allurements to the eyee, 


May banish dreary thoughts away, 


And thus I dazzle the would-be-wiae. 


And make one, like the summer, gay ; 


I marvel often at my art, 


Dispel that winter that would chill 


I get so easily to their heart. 


The fbndest workings of the will ; 




That gloom, that carking care, that sorrow. 


The earth — the earth is my abode^ 


That scarcely will fxom trouble borrow 


For all serve me who serve not God ; 


One short release— one cheerful hour, 


And strange to tell, there are few tbere 


To break the fetters of its power. 


But serve me with a willing air. 


• 


'TIS true my path is smooth and short 




Unto some hearts where I resort, 




While some are rugged, hi^ and hard. 


ELECT. 


And almost do my strength retazd. 




Yet, After all, I gain my end. 


Hie loyed her, for her eye was bright — 


And am made welcome as a flriend ; 


He loyed her, for her heart was kind; 


And, when once there, I know my part 


A star ne'er shone with holier light — 


To ^y upon the human heart. 


A seraph ne'er had purer mind I 






The eartli— the earth is my abode ; 


She was the soft and playful breeze, 


I rule its inmates with a nod ; 


ThAt fium'd love's fervour round his heart. 


And he has oft who loves me best 


Who gave him pain, or gave him ease, 


The greatest treasures safe at rest; 


Even as she would the spell impart. 


For they who follow my advice 


■ 


Will find me oft in judgment nice. 


He never fail'd to win her smile. 


My plans are subtle, swift, and good. 


But if^ perchance, she gave a finown. 


I spurn ideas of the rude; 


He knew 'twas borrowed fbr the while — 


And I love all who gain their point. 


It was not, ooold not be her own. 


Though it should truth and love di^oint ; 




And he who can to strivings bend 


And well he watch'd her vaiying fkoe. 


Can only count me as his fHend. 


Each thought of which her s(MiI could dream, 




Till beauty in her eyes he'd trace 


The earth — ^the earth is my abode ; 


Tiike heaven when mirror'd in the stream. 


I teach the heart each sinfkl mode ; 


* 


I travel on in the misty dondt 


But sickness came — ^it stole the flower 


Viewing my plans with visage prond ; 


Of sweet vermilion fitom her cheek, 


I form new plots and foreign schemee 


And not in Nature's fairest bower. 


Of which dull mankind never dreams ; 


Hung down a bud its head so meek. 


And if awhile I leave the heart. 




"Tis to return with double art, 


She died— yet on her features seal'd 


And add much to n^ secret store 


A smile triumphant loved to dwell. 


That I could boast not of before; 


Its light a ha^y soul reveal'd. 


And if n^ ways are ever foil'd, 


Its silenoe utter'd— **Love^ fiirewell ! 


'TIS just because they are too wild. 
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The earth— the earth is my ahode ; 


The verdant bushy woodbine holds 


The thinking soul I change and load 


Thee in its fond embrace. 


With fetters strong and ideas wild, 


And shields thee with its emerald folds. 


Which soon o'eroome its nature mild ; 


From tempests' furious pace. 


And then Tm loVd^ caress'd, adored. 




And find they with my will accord. 


And thy gigantic ancient trees 


Thna I hare more than lore can chum, 


Still raise thdr branches high, 


For every hosom owns my name, 


And boldly dare the forest breeze 


And find me gentle, soft, and kind. 


That wildly dashes by; 


Or rude, to suit the varying mind. 


For they have brav'd a thousand gales, 


And oft I look with glance divine. 


In all their fiercest forms. 


To think the earth is wholly mine. 


And stood unconquer'd in the vales. 




Despite of sternest storms ! 




Thou lovely healthy ivy leaf! 
Beflection fills mine eye 




• 


When I bdiold thee — even grief 




Escapes me in a sigh ; 


ON AN IVY LEAF, 


For thou look'st through each lattice xiow, 




Where eyes were wont to shine. 


TAJUH FBOM THE BinHS 07 DUHTKATTB CABTLB. 


With glowing cheek, and diadem'd brow. 




And feelings all divine. 


I cull'd thee from yon castle wall, 




Now mouldering fiut away — 


• 


Where belted knights have pac'd the hall, 
In all their bright array — 






Where love and beauty charm'd the soul« 




With fondest maiden-glanoe. 




And fidry footsteps lightly stolen 


A VKIT TO THE FIELD OF 


Like phantoms through the dance. 


BANNOCEBUBN. 


All then was mirth, and love, and song. 


Dedicated to Memben of the Sodetj for the Protection of 


And joy sat on each brow ; 


BcotUah Right!. 


But ages since have swept along, 




And all is altered nowl 


Five centuries have wandered by 


The gilded haUs are waste and worn. 


Since on the spot where now I stand 


And rankest weeds grow where 


Stood Bruce, and wav'd his brand on high 


Ancestral relics did adorn. 


To save his fiitherland. 


With aspect diaste and rare. 




• 


And round his standard valiant wighta— 


Ah! whitherhave thy glories gone — 


Chivalrous sons of Scotia's pride — 


Each ancient cherish'd right? 


High lineag'd lords, and warrior kni^ts. 


Have they not perish'd with a groan, 


Fought fiercely by his side. 


Before time's withering blight ?— 




And vanish'd into dust again. 


Then hill and valley, wood and field, 


And mix'd with kindred clay, 


Were doth'd in nd and bright array, 


Within oblivion's dark domain. 


By hostile ranks, who scom'd to yield. 


Ifid cold and dull dinrnay ? 


Or fiy from the afiVay. 


Yet one old friend fiyrsakes thee not. 


And blood and rapine fir^d each eye. 


But closer clings to thee. 


And ftiry girt each tendon tight, 


Hum even when splendour was thy lot, 


As on they rush'd, with martial cry. 


And nights of levehry : 


To win the glorious fight! 
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Eyen now, in fkncy, I can hear 
The droodM clash of war alanna — 

The hiflung arrow, sword, and spear» 
Lance, dagger, battle-arms ; 

The dyiag straggles of the slain — 
Sobs, groanings, inyocations, sighs I 

And see them writhing on the plain. 
With pain-expressive eyes. 

And view the life-gore gargling on, 
Emparpling deep the wide morass, 

Bevealing many warriors gone. 
And spirits that do pass. 

All these are swimmmg o*er my sight, 
*Mid the confusiye field of death! 

Where^ in the madden'd heat of fight. 
Breath porchas'd breath. 

Ay, ay ! Bat fancy fails to show 
The arm of prowess, barsting breast, 

Beyengefiil eye, yermilion glow, 
Of warriors simk to rest, 

For they were dauntless, trae, and braye, 
In prond defence they join*d the strife, 

And swore their native rights to save. 
Or spam a conquered life. 

Frond Edward lost his glory vain, 
While Bruce maintain'd his regal fiime, 

And won new laurels, ne'er to stain 
By English hate or dastard blame t 

Shall Scottish heart foiget that day, 
When death reel*d thousands on the plain. 

And their forefathers' loud huzza. 
Cried, ** Scotia's our's again r 



THE LOYEB'S DBEAM. 

When the lung of day 

Had pass'd away 
From this unhappy sphere^ 

And the queen of night 

Rose with new light 
Amid the stars so clear ; 

When the busy hum 

Of the commerce drum 



Beat but a muffl'd tone, 

And silence sate, 

With head elate. 
Upon her peaoeftil throne. 

Then *mid my woes. 

For a night's repose^ 
I stretch'd my body down. 

And doe'd my sight 

On the shades of night 
And day's embittered firown ; 

And felt my breast 

Half sooth'd to rest, 
In a kind of welcome trance ; 

But my fancy flew 

Through regions new 
Of glory and romance* 

And by its sway 

I winged away 
To spots of fondest sight; 

And there I saw. 

With greatest awe. 
Blest beings of the night ; 

Which touch'd my heart 

With fiEury art, 
With fbeUngs fond and high, 

Till last I thought 

That I was caught 
Up to the stany sky. 

And as I stood 

Far fhun the rude. 
In an arbour of the pine, 

Where all was grand 

As a mighty hand 
Had form*d them most divine, 

And chanc'd to look 

On an amber brook. 
Which gently swept along. 

Where fish of gold 

Their glory told 
In an aquatic song. 



Then there was fonn'd 

A maid adom'd 
In splendour shining bright. 

Possessing mind 

Like the angel kind, 
Or high ezalt'd sprite ; 

And on her fltce 

A ray kept pace 
With the warm thoughts of her heart; 
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And when she smil'd. 


Tis mom ! — ^the fond and feathery throng 


*Twaa aa a child. 


Mellifluous chant above, 


Withoat afi^ted art. 


In sweet and heavenly matin song. 




From bosoms glad with love. 


I tremhling said— 




''Moat beaateooB maid. 


Tia mom I — the stream is sparkling bright — 


What is ihy gradoua will? 


Each lattice bumish*d high 


Why doat Uiou amile 


Strives to reflect the golden light 


On a mortal yile I 


And glory of the sky. 


And what wonld'st thou reveal? 


' 


Say, art thou here 


Tis mom ! — ^the ruddy milk-maid sings. 


My soul to cheer, 


The ploughman whistles shrill; 


And ease my ferer^d brain ! 


The sportive lambkin bleets and springs 


Oh! speak thy mind, 


Along the sun-lit hill. 


That I may find 




ISj breast at rest fhnn pain." 


Tis mora I— the fresh and firagrant flowers 




With dew are spangled gay. 


Then a harp she strung 


And, smiling, ope in vestal bowers, 


And sweetly sung — 


At the approach of day. 


*' Arise and hear thy &te I 




I am no sprite 


'TIS mom I — all Nature from night's shade^ 


From realms of light, 


In her divinest glee, 


Nor ami an angel great ; 


Awakens to the serenade 


But Fm a maid. 


Of the disporting bee. 


With sacred dread 




Ixmg cherish'd in thy breast ; 


Tis mom!— and who^ in soulless sleep, 


No more repine, 


Would sickening lie ! 'tis mom I — 


ni soon be thine, 


And lose the blackbird's carol deep 


In hB|ypy wedlock blest !" 


From bloasom'd tree or thom? 


I stood and gaz'd. 


Tib mom I — he whose eye disapproves 


With eyes uprais'd. 


To seek the shadowy glade 


As she dropt the mellow strain. 


Cannot, in conscience, say he loves 


And I tried to speak, 


What Qod hath glorious made! 


For my heart was meek. 




B.ut my tongue would not again ; 


For all around that greets the gaze 


So I stretch'd my arms, 


Is one snmmerial shine 


To embrace her charms. 


Of fiiU-orb'd, bright, celestial rays, 


Bright as the meteor-beam ; 


From heaven's aU-blazing shrine I 


But, alas! she flew, 




As the lightning's hue. 




And I burst the delusiye dream. 






• 

NATURAL SIMTLTTUDEa 




This poem la refpeetftilly liucilbed to Thomas MiDDuroa, 


TI8 MORN. 


Eki^ HIU Hooae. Dnhrleh. 


'TIS mom I— the sun, with latent powers. 


'TIS all a beauteous garden this ! 


Laughs through a cloudless sky, 


Here Nature smiles with look serene, 


And, on this weary world of ours, 


And Sd, with glad and glowing kiss, 


Opes hia resplendent ^e. 


Cheers blooming shmb and evergreen. 
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Here, then, would I delight to gaze 
On every fresh and opening flower — 

Whose hosom breathes in odorous praise 
To heayen, from out this balmy bower ! 

How like the men of God's fair earth 
These devious looking flowerets seem I 

Some smile as if of princely birth — 
Some humbly droop — some idly dream. 

Here blossoms — ^lovely when alone— 
By being planted side by side, 

Lose all their bright and beauteous tone 
Before the yestal plants of pride. 

The snowdrop, earliest flower of spring, 
AU pure and spotless to the eye I 

Invites the &inting birds to sing, 
And whispers brighter days are nigh. 

The primrose and the violet sweet — 
Fond harbingers of summer bland ! 

Come forth with dawning rays of heat, 
As sunny birds from distant land. 

The lily sickly seems to spread. 
Like hapless being all deceiv'd ; 

And humbly bending o'er its bed, 
Is soon of evening's tears leliev'd. 

The tulip bed — supreme display 
Of varying, blent, fimtastic shades I 

Is like a spacious palace gay, 
With earth's divinest, blushing maids I 

Though all are lovely, none may tell 
Which is the fondest, fidrest, flower— 

For fancy is the latent spell 
That fetters man with magic power. 

The sun-flower never turns away 
From day's resplendent god on high, 

But like a saint of constancy. 
Looks ever hopeM toward the sky. 

The rose is a celestial flower. 
When sweetly blushing on its stem, 

Like virgin in that holy hour, 
When she accepts the bridal gem. 

Our thisUes are like Celtic knights. 
Who bravely stood with pointed darts 

'Qainst southern foes, in ancient plights. 
And mock'd and fcnl'd their poUsh'd arts. 



Night-blooming Gems, ye do keep 
Your vigils, breathing soft perfnne, 

When aU your gay companions sleep. 
And o'er night's pearls fold their bloom. 

Even so do tender mothers watch 
Their sick ones with maternal eye; 

While with attentive ear they catch 
Each wakrife sob— each ailing sigh ! 

The curious aloe grows, to rest 

I Till once an hundred years roll by. 
Then, for a moment, opes its breast 
To heave for fleeting time a sigh. 

And you, ye dark-eyed giUy-flower I 

Tis in the night ye do exhale 
Your incense, while each venial shower 

Your melancholy looks bewail I 

Ye seem like those who sleepless lie 
And pray for loved ones &r away; 

While wind and waves are raging high. 
And fiercely roll into the bay. 

There love«lies-bleeding, half reveal'd 
And smiling in the leaflet's arms, 

Like beauty, fond to be oonoeal'd, 
Obscurely blushing at her charms. 

There is a plant so sensitive^ 

When rudely touch'd it shrinks away, 
As if it wish'd to breathe and live 

In solitude its sinless day. 

And thus does lovely woman shrink 
From artfVU, rude, free thinking man! 

Who stands on ruin's fatal brink. 
With aspect sadly blotch'd and wan. 

'TIS said, and some have thought it true. 
That rhue and thyme grow not together; 

But here we find both thyme and rhue, 
And yet not rhue nor thyme doth wither. 

Sweet columbine 1 in thy bright bell. 
The brave, industrious, honey-bee 

Belights to revel, and to dwell, 
Kissing thy lips licentiously. 

So inay the jrouth with ardour kiss 

The ruby lips of her he loves, 
And taste awhile umningled blis% 

Which his wrapt spirit well approves. 
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Bat who, in fkxdtf words, can show 
The charms these heaateona flowers ^Usdose, 

Eyen from the meanest huds that hlow 
Up to the ever-hallow'd rose? 

Vat all are wonderful and great — 
The blade of grass even as the flower ! 

Yet on the latter God hath set 
More of his gloiy, lore, and power. 



ODE TO CHAKITy. 

Hail, heavenly daofi^ter of the langfaing sky, 
With pity's tear-dh>p trembling from thine eye, 
With hand outstretched to soothe the poor man's 

heart, 
And tnm aside pale hanger's gnawing dart t 
Who doth'st the naked with all-boonteoos hand, 
And mak*st the care-worn face of sorrow bland I 
All hail to thee, fiiir dame of heavenly birth. 
Long majr'st thou reign with sacred sway o'er 

earthi 

How happy was the peasant when in health I 

What barely sery'd necessity his wealth ; 

He sought no moi^ he ask'd not to be great, 

He envied not the equipage of state ; 

His hands were strong^ his heart was kind and 

true, 
His cheek was colour'd with a healthy hue ; 
He Ubour'd hard tnm morning dawn till night, 
And then in cares domestic fbund delight. 
Bat trouble came, his heart b^^ to fiul, 
His arms grew weak, his manly cheek grew pale ; 
His little stock, though rul'd by fhigal hand, 
Soon shrunk to nought hy Nature's stem demand; 
Cares gathered o'er him— want with wasting sting 
Began his feeling, bleeding breast to wring; 
But charity, in angel-form drew nigh, 
Dispell'd Ms fiaars, and dried his teary ^e. 

Behold the manly fhmie time has bent down — 
His stiflTand stately step has tott'ring grown ; 
Pale poverty has trac'd him on through life^ 
llfid toils and trials, sacrifice and strife ; 
His bosfay locks have &llen firom his brow, 
And strength and vigour fled his bosom now ; 
But ever-blessed charity again 
Has usher'd forth to-ease his soul-ielt pain. 



See the young widow o'er her orphan mourns— 
Her gentle heart with wild affliction bums — 
The infknt smiles, and leaps upon her knee, 
And seems a dimpled cupid in his glee ; 
But, oh ! its smiles but deeper rend the soul, 
Its flither gone, and all the joys that stole 
In fond succession through her hopeless breast 
Are vanished now since he has sank to rest 

Thus does she weep» left in this worid alone 
With one dear child — all she may caliber own; 
No one to pity, and no fUend to give, 
With willing hand, that she may wish to live; 
But heaven is open to the widow's grief^ 
And as she prays her bosom finds relief^ 
And sympathetic charity once more 
Extends her hand to ease the troubled core. 

Thus, then, thou loveliest one of holiest deeds, 
Than whom no other beauteous form exceeds. 
Forever cheering sorrow's sting away, 
Forever making sinking hearts feel gay» 
A nation's praise and prayers are due to thee, 
Thou soul-taught oflbpring of sincerity ! 
Go on thy righteous way, and cheer the sad, 
Tis happiest work to make their bosoms ^lad. 



LEGEND OF KUGDOCK CASTLE. 

Old Mugdock's mouldering ruins stand 'midtime> 

decaying trees, 
ThAt long have waVd their branches in the high 

and upland breeze; 
And it tells a silent tale of grief— a tale of days 

gone by. 
When it look'd not half so lonely to the stranger's 

thoughtfhl eye. 

Its ancient duke, fhll-mounted on his gay and 

snorting steed. 
Oft swept along the mountain's brow, with brave 

and dauntless speed; 
The wild fowl sought the finest, and the roebuck 

sought his den, 
When approach'd so sure a sportsman as this noble 

duke was then. 

But one mom as he was hunting with his bounds 

and steed so coy. 
Upon the mountain dde he met his miller's only 

boy. 
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And deair'd the youth to follow him along his 

reckless way, 
But the manly youth refhs'd— he had a fiither to 

ohey. 

Indignant wax*d the haughty duke, and madly 
grasp'd his gun — • 

^'Dai^st thou thus brarely answer me? — a purse- 
less peasant's soul" 

He drew the fittal trigger, and the youth fell on 
the plain, 

The fire had found his hosom, and he never spake 
again. 

The miller sought in sadness for his child, until 

he found 
His cold and hreathless hody lying bleeding of his 

wound; 
And he shrunk aside In anguish, as he gaz'd upon 

his child. 
And he stalk'd and stamp'd around him, with his 

features wan and wild. 

Then in agony he nds'd the bleeding hody, and 

on high 
He flash'd in soul-bom finenzy his bedimm'd and 

tearfhleye; 
And while he gaz'd on heaTen, a convulsion strong 

and dread 
Shook his bosom, as he vow'd lerenge upon the 

dastard's head. 

He bore him home in silence, with a bursting heart 

but brave. 
And he laid his only offipring in the cold and 

narrow grave; 
An humble monument he rais'd upon his lowly bed. 
That the passer by might witness where his mur- 

der'd son was laid. 

A week had scarcely wandered past when at the 

castle-gate 
A peal was heard like thunder, and a &ther stood 

elate — 
** Go» teU the duke a messenger impatient lingers 

near, 
Who would now impart a secret he has long 

desir'd to hear." 

The duke came boldly forward, without terror or 

dismay — 
*' Pray, what important circumstance has brought 

my friend this way?" 



But the miller sternly answer'd, as he nds'd hii 

fiitalgun — 
"Take that, thou dastard duke! 'tis for &e 

murder of my son." 

His si^t sought another sphere, his body kiss'd 

the ground, 
His ghastly vassals gaz'd conAiS'd, and huined 

round and round, 
But the miller vanish'd swift as thought, nor e^er 

was heard of more, 
Though on fleetest steeds they sought him e^ery 

hill and valley o'er. 



THE BIGH MAN. 

This poem U written on the lapiMMltloii tbai Unt ikb mm 
(made mention of In the Holy Scriptares) was pennitfeed, after 
death, to vUt hia five brethren, and la deoeriptlTe of theawflil 
dicnmstance, with the effect, prcae nt and ftitarai aa It would 
likely have operated <m ftUen nature. 

Night throws her curtain o'er a vast empire, 
The sky is red, as if 'twould melt in fire; 
The city spires, wrapt in night's dark'ning hue, 
Grow dim, and seem receding from the view; 
Full many to theur rend^vous return, 
While mirth and madness in their bosoms bum; 
And band by band move speedily along. 
In one unceasing, strange, promiscuous throng. 

Behold, these lofty gates of classic air 
Lead to a castellated mansion, where 
Night after night loud revelry goes on. 
In one increasing mockery of tone ; 
Where words unholy drop fix>m every tongue^ 
And strains of lewd delist are wildly sung. 
And maddening wine o'erflows the golden cup, 
Which unto gods pro&ne are emptied up. 
Five brethren, on the cushion'd seat of states 
Are in yon hall superb, with hearts elate. 
Where luzuiy maintains her false array 
In richest order wealth can well display. 
Swift fly the hours on pleasure's fleeting wing, 
Loud is the startling bell's incessant xing, 
While vassals hurry at the lordly call. 
And skip with dastard haste along the haU. 

High is the jest, and wild the laughter now, 
Warm is the wine in every haughty brow ; 
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Red 18 the cheek, and fleiy is the eye, 

Proud is the hearty that eren does God deny ! 

Joy flaps her wings, ecstatic at the sight, 

Sin is exulting with mature delight ; 

Echo disoonrses with continual sound. 

And mirth and madness, smiling, dance around I 

lis midnight I— open hursts the festive door— 
A spectre g^des along the gaudy floor 
Envelop'd with a shroud ; with glassy eye 
And arms outstretch'd, it heckons silently ; 
Grim horror, anguish, death's worn, livid hue^ 
Are all depicted in its ghastly view I 
While ligfatning puts the hlazing tapers out, 
And yeUs terrific echo round ahout. 

Oull'd hy its withering glance, each hand lets 

flUl 
Hie glittering gohlet, and their senses all 
Bush ihim the heated brain, and reeling round, 
ObUvion finds them welteting on the ground. 
But Blow reoorering from their dread surprise, 
With trembling Ud tliey ope their marvelling eyes. 
The spirit still strikes horror to the sight, 
And bends above them in its shroud of white. 

With awfhl sound, that thrills and threatens aU, 
The spirit's solemn voice swells through the 

haU: 
^ Cease, ye revilers ! meditate your &te, 
Near are ye now to misery's fittal gate ! 
Te worthless votaries, malring gin your king, 
Te jest and laugh as if hell had no sting; 
Whilst I, in endless angniah, endless shame^ 
Must gnash my teeth amidst its quenchless flame ! 

" Thus have I sought permission for a time 
To warn you of eternity and crime ; 
I cannot sit and revel with you now — 
Behold death's seal stamp'd on my sunken brow ! 
Even one short moment gone, I pass away, 
Where all is torture, darkness, and dismay! 
Farewell! I hear the summons — ah, fiirewell ! 
Be-change your lives— escape the pangs of hell !" 

This uttered, and a peal of thunder dread 
Shook the domain— the spirit-form has fled ; 
Hell shrieks again, and rends the deafening ears 
Of those who lie consuming in their fears. 
Ah ! humbled is the face of boldness now, 
Tam'd is the eye, and clouded is the brow, 
As fiom the fi^oomy hall they grope their way, 
Like bodies risen from their graves of clay ! 



Awhile the hall's deserted, and the heart 
Acts not so feolish and so felse a part ; 
Beflection has enkindled holier rays, 
That throw a light upon their darker ways I 
But sooffbrs oome^ they chase their fears away, 
And prove 'twas fancy in its mystic play ; 
And soon, ah soon I th^ have believed it so^ 
And throw aside the downcast look of woe^ 
Till, by degrees, we find them all again 
Within the lov'd resort, 'mid madness' wildest 
strain. 



THE TEMPEST. 

Fierce rolls the madd'ning tempest o'er the black 

and Ix^ling main, 
The loudly-howling hurricane comes forth in hail 

and rain; 
The Ugfatnmg'sfieet and vivid glare shines bluely 

throus^ the breeze. 
And the thunder roars and mingles with the wild 

and weltering seas. 

This night the storm has burst his cell, and revels 

through the sky, 
And is waging with the elements a dreadM war 

on high; 
He tosses barks upon the sea, and mansions on 

the shore, 
And the morning sun shall throw his beams these 

wrecks and ruins o'er. 

He rides upon a throne of clouds — a throne of 

storm and fire. 
And with a demoniac smile sends forth his shafts 

of ire; 
The moon and stars have shrunk in fbar, far in 

the deep'ning gloom. 
And horror and despair unite above the sailor's 

tomb. 

The monsters of King Neptune's realm dash 

through the rocking waves, 
The mermaids comb their tresses, and the naiads 

leave their caves ; 
They gaze on the portentous sky, and on the 

yawning deep^ 
And they marvel when the tempest shall be 

pleas'd again to sleep. 
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But, huah ! — the breeze is dying in the distance 


Where unmingled joys unite 


fkr away, 


With love and every pure delighi— 


The sea more mildly Tolla its surge into the 


Where archangels tune the lyre. 


tranquil bay ; 


'Mid the accepted holy choir? 


The black clouds are dispersiiig, while the moon 


No ! — ^then strew with fkiiest flowers 


comes forth again — 


Her urn, from morning's dewy bowers. 


But who shall warm the pulses chill'd within the 




latent main I 






BELSHAZZAS'S FEASTi*. 


MAT1L1>A*S URN. 






Belshazzar made a sumptuous feast, 


Strew with flowers of loyeliest hue, 


A thousand guests were there, 


Bath'd in morning's spangled dew, 


Of haughty eye and lordly step^ 


Fann'd with freshest breeze that blows, 


And vain and vaunting air. 


Fragrant as the breathing rose^ 




Smird on by a cloudless sky. 


<*GkH bring the vessels forth," he cried. 


Cheer'd by rays that neyer die, 


''Of gold and silver bright. 


Blossoms latent Nature prints, 


Which once witbin tbe T^nple stood. 


With colours soft as rainbow tints : 


And let us drink to-night" 


Strew, strew I these blossoms round, 


They fiU'd these sacred goblets bigh 


Consecrate that humble mound ; 


With red and sparkling wine^ 


Let them &11, and fade, and die. 


And dndn'd them to thdr heathen gods^ 


As emblems of mortality ; 


And sware they were divine! 


Leave them o'er Matilda's urn, 




Lovely friends that droop and mourn, 


The lyres were strung— the music swell'd 


Clinging closer to her breast 


With high and heavenly sound. 


As they sink in scented rest. 


• And all was wine^ and love, and song, 




And mirth, and madnesa round! 


Ah, how lone her dwelling now ! 




Gems, ye shine not on her brow ; 


But, ah ! what tetataX sign is that 


Lustre, ye have left her eye ; 


Wbat Angers long and bright, 


Smile, upon her cheek ye die ; 


That wnte upon the palace waU, 


Lips, ye have no yow to breathe ; 


With pencil dipt in light? 


Beauty, ye are lost in death ; 




Bosom, ye have ceas'd to glow ; 


How have the proudest changed now ! 


V Heart, ye feel no world's woe. 


Why grows each fiuse so pale? 




The lustrous eye, the regal brow — 


Could my tears recall that form. 


Why seem they all to &il? 


Too transcendent for the worm- 




Could I but embrace again 


Why droops that mighty monarch's head ? 


All that now creates my pain- 


Why smite his knees together? 


Happy were one mortal then. 


Why shakes he so, and troubled gace^ 


Blest of all the blest of men. 


As if his soul would wither? 


To celestial rapture wrought, 




Cheered beyond the grasp of thought. 


A moment gone, one would have thonc^ 




No power in heaven above 


Vain this thought, by sorrow given ; 


Could thus have changed these god-like men. 


Would I ask the soul from heaven, 


Or made them cease to love. 
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That hand npon the palace wall 
Hath madeeach breast beat cold. 

Hath dimm'd the eye, hath pal'd the lip, 
That gladly kisa'd the gold I 

Then King BeLahazzar rais'd his head, 
And cried from out his pain — 

"Bring forth the wise and learned men, 
Who may this writ explain ; 

** And he who shall interpret this, 

In scarlet doth'd shall be — 
yfiih chain of gold around his neck, 

Shall rule the third to me I** 

The banquet hall is all confus'd — 

The music silent now; 
The brightest gems and panoply 

But mock the humbled brow. 

Then Daniel came — ^that upright one I 

Hnsh'd was each echo then; 
Nor trembled he, but bravely spake 
lordly 



''0 king I I ask no scarlet robe^ 

Nor chain of dazzling gold ; 
Let others wear your costly gifts, 

Yet shall the truth be told. 

^Then hear the solemn doom, king I 

Hiese words declare to thee, 
And let thy princely guests depart, 

And bend thy stubborn knee. 

** For God hath numbered thy domains, 
Ilioa'rt in the balance weigh'd ; 

BiTided is thy kingdom — ay, 
Well may'st thou look dismay'd I 

"Barins comes to claim thy throne — 

To wear thy regal crown ; 
Thus to the Modes and Persians shall 

Thy power be handed down.** 

Belshazzar groaned — ^hls guests look*d sad- 
Each manly cheek grew pale 

Within that spacious palace-hall, 
When Daniel told the tale. 

Then Daniel had his scarlet robe, 

His chain of gold— his right ; 
But King Belshazzar, haplemi man ! 

By Cyrus fell that ni«^t. 



SOLILOQUY OF THE SUN. 

What do I view with my radiant eye. 
As I journey through the empyreal sky, 
On a path of planets, blazing bright, 
With lurid rays of celestial light? 
Mid meteors, comets, rainbow beams, 
Constellations rerolTing in golden gleams, 
New worlds resplendent with stany light, 
And goblets of dew all pearly white. 

I witness the greatness of God is there, 

Tliron'd on the soft circumambient air. 

That legions of holy hosts on high 

Are loud and long in their minstrdiy. 

I see the spirits of saints sweep past 

On wings more swift than the thought-like blast, 

And I hear the rapturous welcome giren 

When open the golden gates of heaven. 

I gaze below axid see the clouds 
Floating along like fleecy shrouds. 
Bearing the nun on their bending breasts. 
And pressing the zephyrs with sable crests. 
I see the lightning conceal'd within 
These vapoury folds of transludd skin. 
And the thunder preparing to burst in twain 
These sailing cisterns of borrowed rain. 

I see, as I gaze on the earth beneath. 
The rich man stretch'd on the couch of death — 
The liveried vassals that hurry round 
These halls, where mad-run mirth was found — 
Pale, beauteous beings in anguish stand. 
Like statues cut by the sculptor^s hand; 
There sorrow, concision, and core-wrung cries* 
Ascend with the spirit that heavenward flies. 

Assembled I see in yon festive hall, 
Where tapestry purples the glittering wall. 
Figures like phantom-bliss skip high. 
Brave knights in radiant panoply, 
Belicts of antideluvian times. 
Fruits that were foeter'd in various dimes. 
Lyres and laurelS| and swords of gold, 
Pearls and jewels time makes not old. 

I see^ when arising firom ocean deep. 
An hemisphere rous'd from the arms of sleep. 
The blooming maid with snowy breast, 
The wrinkled wretdies of transient rest, 
The innocent babe with its ringlet hair, 
The mother estrang'd to maternal care, 
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The father ei^jojing repose fhym toil, 

And the lover entnuic'd with deep dreams of g^uile. 

I see the pale inyalid rave and roll. 

While trouble ia eating away his soul ; 

His weary and sunken eye grows dim, 

Yet sleep, the consoler, is far from him. 

I see him partake of somniferous food. 

And strain from his blue veins the purpling 

blood; 
While his feverish skin and burning heart 
Feel keenly the sting of affliction's dart ! 

I view the billows black and wild. 
Where loftily rocks all storm-beg^'d 
The migestic ship^ while her startled crew 
Are gazing with faces of pallid hue. 
I see the hailstone showers descend, 
And spirey masts like willows bend ; 
The bulwarks break, and the frenzied breeze 
Blow up from deep caverns the sacred seas. 

I see from the west, in the sylvan glade, 
The gallant youth and the virtuous maid; 
The love-looks, blushes, and smiles that start 
From soften'd channels around the heart 
I see them travel the shadowy grove^ 
While Philomel opens her song of love ; 
And I throw around them my latest ray 
As I leave them to love in their bower gay. 

I view the customs of every state— 
The rich, the poor, the mean, the great; 
And on each side of my shining car 
Axe follies, and foibles, and peace, and war; 
Envyings, murmuring, strifes and sin, 
Hideous hissings of mingling din — 
Cities' tumultuous revellers vile. 
And beings that live on the food of guile. 

I see the mountains rear their heads, 
Tearing the shower-douds to misty shreds; 
Where all is awftil, and grand, and high. 
With herbless granite that cleaves the sky. 
I see the weary waste of trees 
That wave thdr boughs in the wanton breeze, 
And each smooth river that wanders by 
These rock-ribb'd strands, where wild wings fly. 

And last I see^ In the crystal waves, 
The high heavens sleeping in liquid caves; 
My own bright smile is reflected there. 
And each starlight that sparkles in azure air. 



The circling douds, and the hills above, 
Are mirrored to light in one look of love; 
All these do I see with my radiant eye, 
As I travel through the empyreal sky 1 



DEATH CAME SUDDEN AT LAST. 

** Death came tadden at iMt" In Scotland, the plmsa aoir 
qnoted Is rerj comnum, even among those who daib aoaia 
prltlleg« to mental caUiTStlon. It mattera not how kmg the 
patient maj hare langolahed hi decline, or how aeTeral j he 
maj have aoffered Uie hopeleio ating of trooble; yet, after all, 
** Death comet sodden at last *' 

Fond mother! long hast thou watch'd thy diild 

Through weary nights — ^with accents "mild 

Soothing its fidtering, feeble cries. 

And wiping the tears from its infknt eyes; 

Lulling its wakzift mind to rest, 

Lock'd to thy feeling maternal breast, 

While trouble prey'd on its tender heart. 

And caus'd it to sorrow, and sob, and stut; 

And thou hast often wish'd in vain 

That death would ease it of its pain ; 

For, ohl 'twas hard for a thing so young 

To have its guileless bosom wrung; 

To see it writhing and hear its moan. 

And yet not wish that its soul were gone. 

Surely, now that it lies at rest, 

And feels not the pains that pierc'd its breast, 

Your trouble and tears will all be past, 

** No— for death came sudden at last V 

Brother, thy gentle sister lies 
'^th weary firame and fllming eyes; 
Mark how pale her cheek is now. 
Withered is her benignant brow; 
Changed those lips where rose-tints lay. 
Fled her hopes once vain and gay; 
See how the hectic spot appears 
Redder and redder as weakness nears. 
Death, thou seest in her wan look. 
Earth has that fond fietce forsook ; 
Heaven alone is settling there — 
Fittest home for the dying fiur 1 
Ah ! thou hast bade her oft fiuewell. 
While warm tears o'er thine eyeUds f^ 
But yet she linger*d on again. 
Deeper and deeper to drink of pain. 
Now ye flnd her on her bier, 
Look, but shed not now a tear ; 
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All ber suffering sighs are past, 

** Tes — ^bttt death came sadden at last.** 

See the sapless, sinking sage 
Bending low with the wear of age, 
Faltering step and palsied hand 
Piore him ripe for a hetter land. 
Asthma stifles up his breast, 
Ni^^ alfords hut transient rest ; 
Mom by mom, and night by night, 
Have ye been woke for life's last sight, 
And your hearts have sigh*d and pray'd. 
Wishing his weary sool were fled. 
Hius your prayers are answer'd now. 
Death has chill'd his time-worn brow ; 
Sorely you joy that his woes are past, 
"Tes— but death came sudden at last" 



ANSWER TO THE STANZAS OF THE 
CELEBRATED JOHN 6ALT, 

Ojr THB CAZ«A]fIT0178 8TATB OF HIS HEALTH. 

Thou may*st be helpless, sad, and lame. 
On one lone seat compell'd to stay. 

And muse on youth and dreams of fame. 
And hopes and wishes all away. 

But, Gait, thy name Ib not forgot ! 

Posteri^ shall hand it down. 
And sympathetic tears fall hot 

From eyes that languish like thine own. 

And though thy sands seem nearly run. 
And pleasure firom thy heart is driven. 

There is a home beyond the sun 
To intellectual mankind given. 

Thou may'st not see the lark arise. 
Nor breeaes bland on upland play. 

Nor travel more 'neath orient skies. 
Nor taste the balmy breath of May. 

Thy glowing fancy may not soar 
On pinions of unwearying flight. 

Nor seek, in greatness, to explore 
Those treasures where it drank delight. 

But, what of that ? much hast thou done. 

Nor slept ignobly on thy way; 
But, like the ever-blazing sun, 

Hast cheer'd us with each mental lay. 



Frail, languid limbs, thoughts, fears, and gtiet, 
May chill the heart-pulse of thy zeal ; 

But these, though bitter, are but brie^ 
And much has fallen man to feeL 

One all-consoling hope remains 

For him whose days have cheerless grown — 
A home, where pleasure always reigns, 

Where sonow's sting is never known. 

Then cheer thee, Gait — ^thy worth, thyname^ 
And merits, shall live after thee ; 

And echo^ with the trump of fiune. 
Shall sound thy requiem o'er the sea.* ' 



ON A LARK PURSUED BY A HAWK, 



To IX RiVKnn, Esik Kilnuunioek, to whom this 

■tanoe oocurred. 



So breve is innocence, pursued by guilt, 

That even the sword, when bai^d firom point to 

hilt, 
And drewn revengeful, glittering o'er the head 
Of truth, can scarce impart one thought of dread ; 
Nay, even the fiendish one, who grasps the brand. 
Stands trembling with the weapon in his hand; 
He dreads the force of virtue, and amaz'd 
Throws off the demon-frown which crime had 

rais'd. 

A mvenous hawk a gentle lark pursued. 
With tireless wing and eye with rage imbued, 

• This poem hsring been Inaerted In the ** Olaig<n9 Seeti 
ISmUt** the following letter wu rtcdvcd bj the eathor, from 
London, and ii tneerted here to show the man/ tilelt Mr. 
Gelt has ezperienoed. 

Old Brompton, 10th Dec, 18S8. 

Sim— I have leen thU morning yoor obliging, and, I pre- 
■ome to add, sjrmpathetlc venes, which are not the leea aiD- 
ceptable in ooraing from an anther perMxnally unknown to mi. 

It haa been Teiy flattexlng to me to have r e cel ted ao much 
Undnaaa of late from the pnblle proM ; for a man who haa 
tnfllBred from n^ivf attaeka of a atrange tpedea of paralyala— 
who haa tkrk» loat hia apeeeh, and one* hia eight, and who 
moves in oontlnnal dread, b really an ottfeet of ofrnipaaainn, 
especially one irtio has been Tery acthre^ 

I am modi hetter, as this tcstifiea, for I eonld not rigs my 

name at one time, and the Improreme&t oame on me almeat 

ea quickly aa the disease. Ten minutes before I wrote thla, I 

was ahnoit apeechlesa. 

I am. Sir, yonn very traly, 

JOHN OALT. 

S F 
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To tear the helpless songster to his nest, 

And drink the glowing life-blood from its breast. 

The little flatterer nrg'd itself along 

With breathless flight, before a foe so strong, 

And toss'd, and tnm'd, and soar'd, and sunk 

below, 
To 'scape the nraiderons talons of its foe. 

At last, with foar and weariness worn out. 
It faltering flew between its dread and doubt ; 
A moment longer, and the bird of prey 
Had snatch'd it, little trembling thing I away ; 
But with that instinct, Nature does bestow, 
It trusted man, before its foebler foe ; 
Downward it darted with a look oppress'd, 
And hid its trembling bosom in his breast. 

Who would not then feel sympathy and joy ? 
Who could be half so cruel as destroy 
The trusting, panting innocent of air, 
Nor shield it then, from danger and despair ? 
But mark the guilt that moves the foe-bird now ; 
He dares not risk the terror of man's brow; 
But turning, discontent, he hies on high, 
To wander onward through the pathless sky. 



ROSENEATH. 

Thou peaoefbl land! in dondless youth 

I sought thy pebbly shore. 
And erer since, a charm-like truth. 

Has flash*d my memoiy o'er I 
Yes, fancy, with her dream-like power. 

Oft brought thee forth to view, 
With every flated plant and flower, 

Impearl'd with early dew 1 

Now walk I on thy strand again ; 

Beside thy lov'd Lochgaer ; 
And feeling links me with her chain. 

To thine enchantments rare I 
In rapture do I now behold 

Thy giant-crested trees, 
ThBt first the morning sun of gold 

Embraces 'mid the breeze I 

Here let the care-worn worldling come — 

Leave off his tiresome trade. 
The noisy commerce-wheels of home. 

And pace awhile each glade ; 



Where mountain-monarchs wave their heads 

'Mid the unsullied air, 
And thus, in great cathedral shades, 

Exult o'er cold despair 1 

When night's inconstant virgin queen. 

Glides o'er her path of blue. 
Thy palace, plac'd in halls of green. 

Looks spell-like to the view. 
There sleeps calm beauty all around ; 

No sound disturbs the air; 
But all IB mute as fidiy-ground. 

And to the soul as fair. 

Behold these two gigantic pines, 

Twin sentinels of old f 
Which mock the lightning when it shines 

In robes of thunder roll'dl 
These seem eternal as the world. 

Bearing their proud heads high, 
Unscath'd by all the lightnings hnrl'd 

Throughout the lowering sky I 

I O, mighty man!— how mean art thou — 

How fragile seems thy form. 
When plac'd beside these monarchs now. 

These Samsons of the storm I 
Fit trophies that might represent 

The powerful and the brave^ 
And stand as living monuments 

O'er Bruce' and Wallace' gravel 

lis autumn, and the rustling leaves 

Are falling thickly round; 
And every passing zephyr heaves 

Its millions to the ground. 
'TIS Nature sinking to repose, 

When fleeting life is o'er; 
Like generations that now close 

Their eyes, to mourn no more! 

Yet is this quiet Und lovely stiU; 
The light steals strangely now, 

Adown the gently sloping hill. 
Through every opening bough; 

And fiills like magic round my fyet 
Upon the sward so green ; 

Which makes each sweet scene stiU more sweet- 
More sacred and serene I 



So, peacefU land, I must depart, 
And leave thy charms behind. 

To mix with scenes that scnl the 
Where Nature's eye is Mind. 
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Where artiHoe in splfindoor reigiu, 
Where care is thron'd in might, 

And wliere the hrighl sun sddom deigns 
To shed hia lostroos light! 



THB NILE. 

I dreamt (tf tailing on the stately Nile. 
The creaoent moon had spread her sUreiy light 
O'er Egypt's mighty liTer! Far along 
Pair cities lay like islands, for the stream 
Had overllow'd its hanks, and wandered Ihr 
Like some nnhounded ocean newly sprang 
From the volcanic world's un&thom'd womb^ 
To animate a barren hemisphere, 
And call its wrinkled herbage into life I 

Upon a lof^ chain of mountains stood 
The great and peeriess Memphis, all enthroned 
In the great ^ory of departed years I 
Her gorgeous fimes, and towers, and obelisks, 
Seen through the dusky paleness of the night. 
Like fiury stmctures scattered through the sky I 
The crafty work of her ingenious sons, 
Who perish'd in the act, beneath the rays 
Of an electric sun! 

Half hid in douds, 
With aU its tenaces, its piUar'd state^ 
Its balustrades, its pediments, and towers. 
Old Vulcan's heathen temple sought the sky. 
Work of a thousand years, to emulate 
The fkted Babel, whose coufiued ttmgues 
Are yet a atone, a drawback on the varUI 
As thongfa it were an highway into heavei). 
So rose the mighty pyramid of pride^ 
Till lost in azure distance. 

Spreading fkr 
The richest gardens of the earth iqipear'd 
Around the palace of the Pharaohs, where 
All that the fiuicy or the ^e inspires 
Shone out in eastern magnitude^ and these 
Sprung from the sparkling deep, in magic power 
Upon their thousand columns, while beneath, 
The yellow Nile encircled the domain, 
Which rear'd its por^yiy like desert palms 
In countless pillars in the moon-lit air- 
Like faiiy grandeur, when the dazzled soul 
Rides oo her changing courser through the sky ! 



Ah I millions, for rain monarchs' fl^ftting pride^ 
Haye perish'd ere these structures met the sky, 
Or kiss'd the blushing sun, when first he left 
The hemisidiere below, and blaz'd above 
The high and libyaa hijls. 

These palaces, 
Meant to sepulchre kings, whose very names 
Stink in the nostrils of the great and goodi 
Names writ in sand, which the fijrst flowing tide 
Obliterates fSnr ever. Now if known, 
Tis by a catalogue of cruel crimes. 
And yet they thought eternal &me was theirs, 
And glutting on the bubble, shrunk and died 1 

Far as the eye can scan the mighty Nile, 
To where yon modem pyramid is seen — 
Baised by great My cerinua— float around^ 
lake golden insects at the eve of day. 
Myriads of tiny barks, with sparkling sails, 
Befiracted on tlie water's limpid fiuse. 
Like things etherial 'mid the night-queen's light, 
TiOoking a moving world ! 

Calm is the Nile 
As when a cherub-infimt Hes at rest. 
With dreamy thoughts that curl his spotless 

So lies it, kiss'd by soft Etesian winds. 
That makes its ripples qiangle into smiles ; 
Whiles as the crawling crocodile on shore 
Moves the dense flood, there cornea a gurgling 

sound 
That echoes "knong the regal garden-piles, 
With sonoroua voice on the calm ear of night! 

Beared on their ponderous piilaza o'er the deep^ 
Thesegardens seem unbounded, thick with bowers. 
With jasmine and acacia blushing out ; 
With fhigrant beds of citron and of rose ; 
With windmg avenues of sycamore. 
Where the gold orange, and the green flg-tree 
Bear*d on their high and massive pilUrs bloom ; 
While rolls the Nile in ohambera underneath 
Tb hidden shores, o'er buried cities roU'd ! 

Capacious are the countless halls that shine 
In the broad waters, where the water-spout 
Springs in gigantic columns to the sky. 
Then fkUs in showers of pearl, with hissing aound, 
T^^ittring all the bright shades of the aun — 
But lovelier now, when dimly seen to rise. 
Through the jiale shadows of the moon-Ut air. 
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Now everywhere are colonnades and towers 
Strewn thickly o'er this desolated land ! — 
There stands the pond*roiiB column rear'd tafame, 
And here the temples of idolatry — 
All wonderful, and -so transcending high. 
That one is apt to marvel at the power 
That pil*d such awful structures, rais'd such 

stones, 
As if the men of these dark ages were 
Gigantic as faim'd Polyphemus was, 
He who could travel through the lYojan seas I 

Here gardens breathe their spices o*er the earth, 
And load with fragrance, as they travel past, 
The fleet-wing'd breezes. Now the stars seem 

red, 
For it is night, and still the glowing sky 
Cods slowly to the cold foot of the moon. 
As she keeps watch among her twinkling train. 

0, what a world is this ! What mi\jesty I 
What art matur'd and power enthron'd sits here, 
Loading thehallow'd earth, where nothing moves 
The Ust'ning ear of night but the strange sound 
Of some decaying colunm, that at last 
Sinks into ashes 'mong the myriad piles. 
And in its crashing, crumbling fUl declares 
The end of might— the period of a name I 

Look on these crowds of palaces — that waste 
Of sparkling waters — that entrancing sky — 
These royal gardens — ^these breeze-scenting trees, 
And all the vast magnificence that rolls 
Its dark ideas o'er a mystic land. 
And wrapt in soul, and lost In littleness, 
Li thy divinest feelings cry aloud — 
Here reign'd the might, the majesty of soul 1— 
Here lie the wreck, the ruins of a world I 



THE CASTLE FLOWER. 

What though thou art a modest flower ; 

If thou art dear to me, 
Within the fragrance-breathing bower 

Ko flower can equal thee! 
And so thou art, for one whose hand 

Shed beauty on thy stem 
Did cull thee from thy tkiiy land. 

My beauteous, blooming gem ! 



With aspect gentle as the dove^ 

She gave thee unto me; 
And roll'd her liquid eyes above 

As I accepted thee. 
1 lovely woman's heart is warm, 

And woman's hand is fiur ; 
On all she gives she breathes a charm, 

And so it seems more fidr I 

Thy blossom spread, my tender flower, 

Where kings of old did dwell— 
Where fiime and beauty, ann'd with power, 

Held forth their magic-spell — 
Where all but angels held their mirth — 

Where mail-clad warriors trod, 
Whose stately forms have sunk to earth, 

Whose souls have soar'd to God ! 

I gaze on thee, but while I gaze, 

No common thoughts are mine I 
For, oh! thou speak'st of early days, 

Of love^ and fiune, and wine — 
Of courtly halls and belted knights — 

Of minstrelsy and song — 
Of strange costumes and gladdeidng sights 

That cheer'd each ancient throng I 

Of withered hearts-^the lot at last 

Of noblest human kind!— 
For death lays all among the past, 

Whate'er their birth or mind — 
All these are rushing throufl^ my hiain, 

In mingling, strange delight. 
And other thoughts rise in tbdr train, 

Too exquisite to write! 

I cannot keep thee, gentle flower! 

Ye grieve me while ye charm. 
That death with his athletic power 

Can chill each breast so warm. 
And as ye also felt my grie^ 

Ye ftde and fidl away ; 
0! life is like thy lonely leaf— 

A sunbeam's fleeting ray! 



THE STREAM OF LIFE. 

I threw three flowers into a stream, 
That swiftly joumey'd by. 

And sparkled in the golden gleam 
Of Bfay's reviving sky. 




Now, laid I cabnlj, m I ttood. 

This is the stream of life, 
That sweeps to the eternal flood. 

And these, three men of strifbl 

I plac'd them gently, side hy side. 

Upon the sparkling stream. 
And on th^ mah'd like things of pride 

Arons'd from midnight dream! 
Awhile they jonmey'd on in joy 

Along their pehhly way; 
Bat soon earth's common lot, alloy, 

Has seiz'd them in their play. 

One^ that hade well to be the first 

.'Moog the amUtioas three, 
Has hit upon a jarring rock. 

And to the side nms he 1 
The others, heedless of his fiite, 

More joyously along. 
Nor mourn thdr downcast brother now. 

Self-love has grown so strong! 

But, ha! the ibremost of the two 

Has caught upon a brier ; 
And now the third one mshea past 

Impatient with desire I 
Though all are travelling down to death. 

Ne'er to retrace life's stream, ^ 
Thns do tb^ mark each other'a woe, 

Nor sad nor sickly seein. 

On boonds the one triumphantly. 

More pleas'd to reign alone! 
And, laughing at the two behind. 

Is dash'd against a stone. 
While straggling now impatiently. 

The other two sweep by, 
And gaze on their relentless friend 

With an indignant ^e. 

Thus moves mankind o'er mother earth- 

Exoeptions little claim — 
All are alike at weakly birth. 

And have nor wit nor name; 
But growing into manhood bold, 

Th^ sail Ufe's fleeting river ; 
One all-engrossing object— gold. 

Which some find, and some never! 



POETICAL LINKS. 

Poet, 

Pray reveal 

Each innate wrong ye feel. 

Tell me thy deadliest woe. 

For silence is a spirit-tiring foe. 

What makes thee languish so 2 

Thou wonld'st conceal 

Afibction's zeal, 

I know. 

Night 

After night 

Do ye in hope indite 

Those lays made of the heart, 

Of which thou art thyself a part — 

Yet will never say thou art ! 

Thy strain is very light, 

While with love's might 

Ye smart. 

Oh! 

lean truly see 

The change that comes o'er thee ; 

'TIS written sadly in thine eyes, 

I hear it also in thy passing sighs, 

As toward heaven it files. 

Resume thy glee ; 

Be wise. 

Dream 

Not of fame, 

'TIS but a name ! 

Why has it such a zest? 

Age too soon has found thy breast. 

Give back thy nights to rest ; 

Fame goeth as it came — 

Believe the same, 

Be blest. 

Weep 

For the bard. 

His lot in liCb is hard I 

His soft and glowing soul, 

Alas ! can suffer no control ; 

He doth God's works extol ; 

With wrapt regard 

He has declared 

The whole. 
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He 


Hower, 


Gifea the ma 


Breathe perftnoe, 


A new sublimity 1 


W bile in thy rosy bloom, 


And calls to yiew each wonder 


For soon shall come the blast 


That for centuries haTe slept under 


And change the grandeur that thou hast, 


Ita wares of liquid thunder. 


When thy sweet beauty past 


Where all IB firee 


Shall fiill in gloom, 


As winds can be^ 


This is thy doom 


Asunder. 


At last 


He 


Beauty, 


GiTea the sky 


Boast not 


New nuurels for the eje^ 


Ofthylov'dlot, 


Calls forth the learned gaae 


numgfa pure as forest snow. 


To where the rolling planets blaxe, 


And of bright vefmilion g^ow— 


With rainbow-tinted rays. 


The fidrer that ye grow, 


The soul on high 


Sooner may ye spot: 


Approaches nigh 


rna true, I wot I 


To praise. 


'Tisso. 


He 


Maiden 


Looks with power 


Fond and gay. 


On every opening flower^— 


Be happy wfaile you may; 


The drooping lily and the ruby rose 


Sadness, with odd gnmaoa^ 


Each for his chastening spirit blows. 


May dothe thy sweet and gentle foo^ 


Their sweetest charm he knowsi 


And thus unkindly chase 


And, in creatiTe hour, 


Pleasure for away ; 


Describes each flower 


Short is lift's day. 


That grows. 


Alas! 


He 


Sing 


Looks on high 


As birds sing 


Where soft clouds fly 


While on the wing. 


Bound mountains high and steep^ 


With matin songs th^ rise 


Where bright-wing*d meteors fleetly leap- 


Tward the empyrean skies, 


Where eagles eyxles keep- 


^th gladness in thdr eyes ; 


Where pure snows lie, 


The fond harp bring. 


Far up the sky, 


And sweetly string 


Asleep. 


Its voice. 


Woman, 


Love 


He weaves 


As flowers do 


Round thee bay leavea^ 


The mom's sweet dew. 


The crown that worth receires ! 


Seek as they do the sun. 


He teaches men to worship free, 


When his young rays are but begun 


Ctothes thee with sweet divinity, 


Through the cold air to run. 


And heartily grieves 


Cheering and new. 


If one deceives 


Ever true { 


JBut thee. 


One! 
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Life 

Flies along 

Like the zephyr strong ; ' 

From childhood up to man 

There seems hut one short span; 

Oar hopes awhile we fSui 

With lore and song, 

Then mix among 

The 



I>eath 

Is most sore ; 

None can endure, 

Though some haye longer days 

To lire and more^to loTe and pndse 

The ahnig^ty mover of their ways ; 

The sting that will not care. 

Health pore 

Allays. 

Grare, 

Ye get aU, 

Both great and small, 

The fUse one and the just ; 

Down in thy cold and sacred trust 

There enters no base lust ; 

In thy dark hall, 

AUs I we fall 

To dust. 



L 



THE OLD WOMAN. 

I used to watch a withering poor old woman. 
Whom yean and toils had so bent to the earth 
That she leem'd doubled. 

Day by day she pass'd — 
Not as a mendicant, but pass'd for work, 
Too proud in spirit to solicit alms. 

Hethinks I see her yet creeping along, 
With step too rapid for her wxinkl'd years, 
Her heayy basket dang^g on her arm. 
And in her palsied hand a little staff 
To prop her body up. 

There now she stands. 
Stands forth before me, not with frowning face, 
But all contentment. Why is she content ? 
Because she hurries home to ply the wheels 
Proud of her little labour. 



She must pause 
Ere o'er the crowded streets she dares to trust 
Her load of fhdlties, looking all around — 
She hurries onward to the other side, 
And as she steps upon the path again, 
Feels safe, as one who from the raging wares 
Leaps on the solid strand. 

Where will she go 
To win her scanty bread ? Behold she turns 
Into the narrow lane where dweU the poor. 
There foUow her, and you will see her ope 
A narrow, creaking door, that scarcely keeps 
The winter frx)m her hearth. 

The little fire 
Just smoking in the comer of the grate^ 
The window patch'd, and dismal her small cell ; 
And yet she seems contented with her lot. 
As one who smiles because she soon shall die. 

Alas I we know not all her sympathieil — 

Her recollections of the dteamy past; 

All that we know is, that she is alone, 

And though fourscore of winters with their chill 

Have wandered o*er her head, she still ekes out 

An honest industry in sweet content. 

Knowing the grare will soon reliere her woes. 

Learn from her worth, ye nobles of the earth, 
A lesson greater than your worth can buy, 
Why not look out for objects such as this? 
Heal fiunting hearts, and ease the broken frame, 
Beflect and know that solace sweetly known, 
The timely aid that can assist the poor. 



THE LATE SUICIDES NEAR KILMAR- 
NOCK. 

A jxmng penon, while pMiIng uiaeea, who dreamt net of 
the awftil tngedj shout to be perpetnted, heard e male and 
female ad dr e Min g each oUmt Uxom, hi the miM ykdent ao- 
gniah:— Male— "Go home to your frtenda, and leaTeme tomj 
fiua I** Female—" Than yon, I hare no other firlend on earths 
I win go with yon eren nnto death!" 

Ask me how woman loyes ; how deep the stream 
Of pure afi^tion circles through her breast. 
And I will point above to these sad lines, 
** Than you, I have no qther friend on earth!** 
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selfish world I hov heavy this rebuke 
To thy self-loye, and chilly-heartedness. 
*' No Mend on earth," while all is Aill of smiles 
And mhnic etiquette. What solitude I 
The weary dreamer would awake in tears 
If such a gloomy fkncy crossed his soul ! 
** No friend on earth" — ^how desolate indeed^ 
And he, the sole companion of her Iotb 
Besolv'd to put a period to his life. 
Yes ! — "1*11 go with you, even unto death T — 
Immortal love I here let me worship thee I 
In the bright halo of thy hallow'd shrine, 
Far rather would I fiice an ii^jur'd Qod, 
Than live without thee in this jealous woild I 

So has the sparrow, by a hawk pursued. 
Dreading its weaker enemy, tum'd round. 
And in the quick pulsations of its breast, 
Trusted creation's lord, and found relief— 
A boon denied it 'mong its airy race ; 
Twas the excess of tenor that prevail'd. 
And gave it courage — ^thus if man protects 
What he in calmer moments would destroy, 
May not his (3od, all mercy and all love I 
Hare soft compassion for a grief like tier's. 

I reason not with Deity, but man. 
And if I dim the sacred truth rereal'd, ' 

Forgive me, heaven, that I err so much. 

Tis mine, in fancy, to behold the scene — 
The long-devoted pair "mong strangers placed. 
Unfit to breathe their dire necessities. 
While every hour pressed closer on their souls. 
More resolutely hail'd life's final close — 
Wearing away the iron chains of life ; 
Yet when the awful hour of anguish came. 
They wept together tears of fear and love^ 
And, gazing in each other's faces, read 
The awful language of eternity I 

O dreadful moment ! who shall picture it ? 
Looking above, where they must soon appear 
Before the righteous presence of their God, 
Yet resolute and calm in their resolve^ 
Binding, in love, their mortal firames together, 
That as they were so long in wedlock bound, 
They should not even separate in death! 

Methinks I see them walking hand-in-hand 
Into the purling stream that wanders on — 
Unconscious of the double tragedy; 
Then— but I pause and shudder while I lookl — 
The pitiful fkrewell, while angels weep, 
And moon and stars sink deeper into heaven. 
As they lie down within their b6d of death. 
And with one dreadAil struggle yield their breath. 



BIRDS. 

" Birds of the winter day, hnngiy and diOl, 
Tdl me, 1 tell me how ye can rarrlTe V* 

My cot is in a garden fiur, 

And every mom a merry throng 
Of little wanderers of the air 

Delight me with their simple song. 
They perch upon a spreading tree, 

And court their crumbs with sparkling eye; 
Each chilly mom they>e fed by me — 

Thus we all breakfietft happily. 

There is a robin, gentle thing ! 

It is the first to ask its peck. 
And fims the window with its wing. 

If I its hunger should neglect. 
Then up I throw the window wide^ 

And spread their wintry board with food, 
And O ! it gives me silent pride. 

To mark the little cheerfU brood. 

The window clos'd, they gather nigh. 

To take their bread with joyfiil heart. 
Then off* with fiuttering wings they fiy, 

To feast in some sequestered part. 
So modest men would rather share. 

Their firugal meal in humble cot. 
Than, trammelled, eat the sweetest fkre, 

When ease and truth are cirding not. 

They only have one enemy — 

A large and glossy cat within. 
Which watches with a longing ^ye— 

lake others of this feline kin. 
And when a timid wanderer comes, 

He swells his Air with heart-intent, 
To seize it at its wish*d-for crumbs, 

On murderous mischief keenly bent. 

But lately, when the sparkling snow 

Had covered all the earth and trees, 
Methought their notes were fbll of woe. 

And, O I 'twas bliss their breasts to ease. 
I brush'd the snow, and spread their fiure. 

It had done stoic bosom good. 
To see how thankflil then tb^ were^ 

While pecking up their little food. 

Thus, mom by mora, when winter dilU 
Has bound the stream, and fiowers are dead. 

And snow lies deep on eveiy hill. 
And gladness from the plains baa fied; 
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When window-panes aooating show 


**I have no friend, no love, no wife; 


Of flowera and trees fiuitastie spread. 


Once I had all the three 


Who would not soothe the flatterer's woe^ 


Johi'd in one form— the light of life— 


Bj giving it a crast of bread ! 


A pearl of price to met 




She died— my friends forsook me all— 




You must not know the way — 
And so I left my humble hall: 




LIFB; OB, BCAN MUST HAVE BREAD. 


Man must have bread, they say. 


Why toU ye at the helm so long? 


''The moon is walking through the sky, 


Man with the locks so grqr I 


With her soft silver light, 


The tempest sings its stormy song, 


And when I bade my home good-bye, 


And wUdly bursts the spray. 


Twas such a beauteous nig^t. 


At home thon mighf st be calm and warm ; 


I paused and wept, and paus'd again— 


No storms would reach thee there — 


I giiev'd to leave my home! 


No angiy ocean do thee harm, 


But ere the sun had warm'd the plain. 


Nor winds throw back thy hairl 


I rode the roaring foam.** 


Ibis night is dark and dismal too^ 


What seek ye in this sickly clime? 


Cold are its wintry showers ; 


Man with the swarthy brow! 


Hie renmant of thy days seem few, 


I see the wasting hand of time 


And sad are life's last hours t 


lie heavy on thee now. 


Why therefore toil on stonny seas, 


Thy native soil, thy native air, 


That but exhaust thee more— 


Were fitter fer for thee. 


A playmate for the sportlTe breeze^ 


What made thee leave a land so fidr, 


When billows chafe the shore ? 


For one beyond the sea? 


^And who art thou would'st ask of me 


Thou*rt in the sunlight of thy years. 


Why thus I toil and roam ? 


Yet fbebled is thy frame; 


Thon may'st have friends to comfort thee^ 


It may be from a home of teats. 


But I have none, nor home. 


In youth ye proudly came. 


lis poverty that calls me forth. 


And while fond friends were sighing near, 


Its wants I must supply; 


Ye bade them all ferewell ; 


I Ve saiTd for years much ferther north, 


But in this sickly tropic sphere. 


Beneath a fiercer sky." 


Thou art not wise to dwell. 


Hard is thy fete!— the world is strange; 


** *Tis not a clime that suits my fram»— 


Some revel in their wealth, 


Too quick; I feel decay 


Some live by love, some live by change, 


But yet I am not all to blame: 


And some live by their stealth. 


Man must have bread, they say. 


I like thee, honest mariner ! 


Yet oft I think on those afiuv 


I love thy simple tale ; 


Who haunt me in my dream, 


It doth my warmest feelings stir. 




If that can aught avaiL 


That sparkles in their stream. 


Pale soldier, whither do ye come? 


** Soon do I hope to wander there; 


What made thee woo thy trader 


Why should I toU and die 


And risk, for such a paltiy sum, 


Beneath the moisture of the air 


Thy honour, or thy head? 


That loads this sultry sky? 


Why do ye march when bugles sound? 


The longing heart that feels axi^t 


Why sell yourself for life ? 


Flies fer on ikncy's wing. 


Hast thou at home no pleasure found— 


And views each loving feoe of ligjit, 


No ftiend, no love^ no wife? 


Where life had its young spring!" 

so 
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Right, ric^tl then ha«te thee back again, 

While jet 'tis in thy power; 
Nor longer know that longing pain 

One other transient hoar. 
All that thon canst have here, for all 

Thine anxious toils and tears^ 
Are hut thy earthly wants, and small 

Need he man's wants and foars! 

Why write ye all the midnight long— 

You of the mental brow? 
With philosophic thought to show. 

How wrong the world is now. 
Or is 't for fome, that mcuous sound ! . 

Which rules each clime of earth.— 
The laurel wreath round hero bound. 

Or he of kingly Urth? 

Go to the churchyard, linger there- 
See if fAsy dieaan of ihme; 

Even those who fill'd high learning's chair. 
And yeam'd to hare a name! 

Alas! though great their fome may be. 
To them it nought aTsils, 

Than 'twoe by death's oblivious k^ 
Shut in his darkest pales J 

''I write not for the bTe of ftme^ 

Though it is bliss to gain 
An honest and distlnguish'd name^ 

Among earth's humble train. 
If 'twere not that I k>Te to hold 

The sweet inspiring pen, 
A second thought is Ihme— is gold, 

That raises us '^OMmg men. 

M All must have tiiat which keeps the soul 

Within its fragile day, 
Some have a haU; some have a whole, 

And some, alas! they say, 
Not one division for their need ; 

So they must daily toil. 
And I n^ fortune fondly speed 

Before the midnight oiL** 

Thus goes the WQild-*-yet he Is mad, 

Who^ tottering on the grave, 
Is yet In pain, most greedily 

To see what he can save ; 
While all the time telatioos poor 

Are praying he were dead, 
That they may all his gold secure, 

And dance where he is laid ! 



But these, of all, are wretched men. 

Who, having stores of gold. 
Will not relieve the needy when 

They see them tottering old. 
Such ones let me sincerely tell, 

To them no power is given 
Of raising homes of peace in hell. 

Nor palaces in heaven. 



TO IfT NAMESAKE AND NEPHEW* 

WSITTEHIK 1836. 

Dedicated to my brothar-in-law, Mr. Jaxxs Wnacni, af 
Anchlleelc, Argylaihlre. 

' Tis well for theoi mine inftnt boy t 

Thus to be glad and free ; 
But, ah ! thou wUt not know such joy. 

When old in cares like me. 
' Tis bliss to see thee leap and smiley 

And lisp as thou dost now. 
Ere yet infonn'd this world is guil& 

Or grief has dimm'd thy brow. 

How could I wish my days like thin^-> 

My heart as young and gay I 
But vainly doth my soul repine^ 

When these have pass'd away-^ 
Fass'd like a dond across the sky. 

Or breeze across the aea — 
Pass'd like the edio of a sigh. 

Or fleet as thought can flee ! 

Yet miz'd with fond and foeling hearts. 

My soul forgets its years, 
And kindred j<^ a draught imparta 

Too bright to taste of tears! 
And song, and mirth, by love inspir'd. 

Steal soft my senses o'er ; 
And proud sensations, onoe admir'd, 

Betum as heretofore. 

Methougbt that on a couch I lay. 

And childhood had retum'd. 
And all seem'd mystic^ but so gi^ 

With love my bosom bum'd. 
And theyoonf Mood came ruaUng warm, 

My bounding bosom o'er, 
And with its newly vital chaim 

Did cheer it to its core! 
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Bat niglit and daAnett pMt'd away 

The ahadowa mix'd with air. 
And when I oped mine eyea on day, 

BehokU my caxea were therel 
And all the fiuuded fiury things 

Like ftiendi ddnaiTe fled, 
Nor flatter'd longer on their winga 

Anrand my dreaming head. 

So corner my lor'd, my Iniknt bpy, 

"Tifl well thou shoold'at he gay ; 
Tia bliaB toaee thee leap in joy, 

Eatrang'd to lift^a dismay. 
Alas! that childhood should expire— 

8weet time of smless hlissl 
Alas I that aught should quench the Are 

Of happiness like this I 



LIKES. 
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Bcip6etfhQ7 dtdksfted to the Mbbis M^Clsax. 

On Donaquaicfa's high-towering head, 
In transport wrapt I lay, 

Mnsing upon each hill and giade^ 
In all their grand display; 

Below mefloVd the fam'd Lochfyne^ 

Between its shares of rock and pine- 
Bright, calm, as autumn day; 

While lorely luTeraiy shone^ 

Like spirit white-roh'd and alone, 
Yet young and ever gay ! 

The ducal palace of Argyle^ 
With grey enduring towers^ 

Lay in the sun's resplendent smile, 
Among its shrubs and flowers. 

Olen-Shera pped its beauteous vale^ 

And with a hill between, 
Glen-En's songsters skimm'd the dale^ 

Among the fidiage green. 
While &r on high Ben-Croachan reared 

Her granite in the sky. 
And dread Glen-Croe all dark appeared. 
Whose peaks the thunder neTv ibar^d, 

Thoo^ wildly it leap'd 1^1 



Benlomond's summit, Ibr away, 
Bose gdden In the light of day. 

Beyond the distant hills ; 
And round each base came goaUng on 
The cataracts with ceaseless tone^ 

Which drink the mountain rills! 
01 such an endless wocld of roeks 
Expands the exploring soul, 
And man's most noUe effort mocksi 
For Qod hath made the whole; 

Here let the atheist leain to pray. 

Then, chang'd in hearty wend on his wayl 



THE DATS 0" TOTJTHI 
DsdlGitod to my avlj frtond, W. 8. Gilohbisi; Ek^ 

Owae'sme! wae's me for the time 

When I was young an' gayl 
When heart an' hopes were baith In prime— 

The worlda summer day t 
When carelessly I wander'd glad. 

By hill, an' wood, an' glen — 
O wae's my heart! its grown sae sad — 

Sae wae an' worn since then! 

Its sweet to think o' eariy days— 

Those sunny hours o' life I 
As fimcy yet in truth pourtreys 

Their joys undinmi'd wi' strilb. 
When a' things wore a mystic charm. 

An* ilka thing seem'd strange — 
When warid's cares caused nae alarm. 

O wae's me on the change! 

How searlike seem'd each winq^ling stream, 

How high each hill appeared! 
Though time had doth'd them a' in dream. 

Yet are they mair endear'd I 
The yalleys then were dou^y green. 

The flowen were doubly ^i^ 
The hawthorn tree^ the forest queen! 

Embahn'd the passing air. 

The merry birds sang shrill an' sweet 

Upon the kaiy spray. 
An' tenderiy dU Umibkins bleat. 

On ilka heatheqr brae! 
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The Tenra bxeese that unter^d by 


Yet when the tiresome task was doneb 


Bong safUy "nuuig the trees, 


Wi' wilder glee we ran. 


While sportiye flew the butteifly, 


An' fondly 'kieath the noonday sun 


And gladly hnmni'd the bees 1 


Our sportive plays began. 


How altePd are their Toioea now! 


I'm sitting now in grass-green bower. 


Care changes them an* me^ 


That suits my passive song. 


Age sets hii fignet on my brow. 


Where from the sky a magio-power. 


An' dima my cheerAi* e*e! 


Like glory, pours along! 


Yet, yet to youthftil hearts they're dear, 


A rugged cUff hangs o'er my head. 


As once they were to me, 


A murmuring till runs by, 


Before my Temal thoughts grew sere 


Birds sing, bees hum, an' blossoms spread, 


An' drapt firae liope's young tree I 


To court reflection's eye! 


The change mun a' in mortal lie, 


An' gaily as the insects danoe 


I'or Nature wakes wi' spring; 


In summer's golden ray. 


The trees yet ware tiieir foliage high, 


Two cupid-looking children prance 


The birds yet sweetly sing. 


Around in endless play — 


The riTulet yet wanders by. 


llieir cheerfti' voices ikll in joy 


Along its pebbly way, 


Upon my ravish'd ear. 


The flowers yet daim the ndn-bow dye, 


An' tell me I was ance a boy. 


The sun shines still as gayl 


Wi' eye an' vdce as dear! 


But life wore then a mystic screen 


0, take your sinless jojs in pride!— 


Between it and the eye. 


When ye are auld like me. 


Even as the clouds abore are seen 


On lower wings, alas ! ye 11 glide 


To Teil the ambient sky; 


Alang the flowery lea. 


Which rendered beauty more sublime. 


This is the age o' doudless mirth. 


An' cheered the simple heart, 


0' dottdless thought and glee ; 


Ere it had been seduc'd by time^ 


All looks like freedom on the earth. 


Or school'd in sinAi' artl 


For your young souls are free! 


Thus memory shows each happy look, 


Ye tell me that I 'm sadly chang'd; 


That cheer'd in early days, 


My feeverish frame grows frail. 


When in the pure an' pearly brook, 


An' erery spot where once I ranged. 


The sun look'd down always! 


Speaks now anither tale! 


When silver minnows swept amang 


The hopes, the joys o' early years 


The little limpid waves. 


Have vanish'd a' away ; 


An' we wad paddle a' day lang. 


For man seems more allied to tears 


Tae ease an' pleasure slaves! 


Just as his head grows grey. 


0, wae's me for sic days again! 


But why should age or sickness make 


What pleasure wad they gi'e I 


An honest mind a slave ? 


But, ah! the wish is a' in vain. 


Are there not joys tongue cannot speak, 


I'or that can never be! 


Prepared beyond the grave ? 


Although the sun wad smile as bright. 


That as this warid's joys depart^ 


The stars shine forth as dear, 


Are drawing still more near; 


Yet douded is the soul's young light 


An' when the pulse forsakes the heart, 


By fiided hopes an' foar! 


Are oped to the staioerel 


Our schod-boy days brought woeAi' caie. 


8ae let us spend the present day 


That teas'd the youthfti' brain, 


As wed as mortals can — 


An' there we first began to share 


** Joy is a thing," the learned say, 


This world's haraaaing pain; 


** Shar'd equally to man." j 
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It b not wealth, it is not power 


Sin more than them both; but winter more still — 


TbaX crowns ns wi' content-*- 


From the babe to the shriveU'd old wretch he can 


These hare their short-Iiy'd, fiiTooring hoar, 


chill! 


But. that is the extent I 


In all ages, love^ mammon, sin, but a part, 




But the frown of grey winter chills every heart ! 


Yet wae*s me I wae's me for the time, 




When I was young and gay! 


But there is an orb that beams brightly above, 


When heart an' hopes halth had their prime— 


Can charm many hearts for each one cheer'd by 


The world, a summer day! 


love! 


When carelessly I wander'd glad, 


Ancient sin, sordid mammon, before him decay. 


By hill, an' wood, an' glen— 


And winter, though mighty, creeps thief-like 


wae's my heart! it's grown sse sad, 


away! 


Sae wae an' worn since then! 


He will soon send his vertical smiles upon earth — 




The streamlets shall dance, and the flowers have 




new birth! 


WINTEB. 


^ 




THE LOST EMIGRANTS. 


What stills the voice of the roaring stream ? 


. 


Why lies it calmly in lifeless dieam, 


The ship rides gayly from the bay. 


As though 'twoatd nerer wake again, 


With many behigs kind and fair, 


To rush in might to the hillowy main? 


While swelling hearts like ocean-spray 


The sick breath of winter has whisper'd. Be still! 


Break softly with a strange despair. 


And huah'd is the Toice of each murmuring rilL 


And o'er its bulwarks burning tears 




Are rolling ihnn affection's eye, 


The high pulse of Nature is heaving no more, 


As, 'mid imagin'd hopes and fears, 


Ito deep reins are shut at their fountain— the core ! 


These wand'rers heave their parting sigh; 


The waters axe pav'd, and skaters are seen 


For 'tis the hour when lov'd ones feel 


Where the gallant sea-ship but so lately hath been. 


What 'tis to bid their land adieu, 


The fish of the fountain, sh! where are they-fled? 


A pang that pierces like the steel. 


A oystaline canopy hangs o'er their head ! 


Each soften'd bosom through. 




And on the sea, and on the shore, 


The winds own the spell and no longer reply, 


Are breasts with deepest anguish riven. 


The flowers on their knees are preparing to die, 


And eyes that say we meet no more, 


The littie birds tremble on bouglis all so bare, 


Except it be in heaven! 


And the eariy buds shrink from the keen biting 


Yet there is one who drops no tear, 


air. 


Who bids no weeping friend farewell. 


Hie world looks bleak that was joyous before. 


Who courts the ocean broad and dear, 




And hails its heaving swelL 


o'er! 


Twill beUer suit his troubled soul 




To hear the raghig billows roar ; 


O'er mountain and rall^ pale winter has paas'd, 


Twill with his restiess heart oondde, 


O'er river and ocean his mandate is cast; 


Each wave that bursts with summit hoar ; 


His empire is boundless, his look is austere, 


For he was happy once--but now 




No Joy illumes his youthfhl eye; 


All tremble or wither away at his glance^ 


She who was lovely broke her vow — 


Or link in oblivion before his advances 


His parents dwdl on high ! 




And while aU' weep around, and gaze 


Young love has an empire o'er which he can reign ; 


On lessening shores o'er ocean's aone^ 


Old mammon, a greater than love^ though less 


And think of bright and early days, 


vain! 


The charms of youth and pleasures gone, 
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He only feels all-happy now, 

And lores the axare air of heaTen* 
And cooIb his hroad and homing hroir 

With SQige from ocean diiyen. 
On honndfl the ship o'er swelling seas, 

Whose spray is horsting hoar and high : 
A hollow mxurmur has the hieeze^ 

A gloomy aspect hath the sl^. 
Each soul is wak'ning into fear, 

Each kindred heart is sickly now ; 
Each eye is glisfiung with a tear. 

While gazing o'er the Teasel's prow. 
Still loud and louder grows the breeze^ 

Still high and higher roll the wares ; 
All now are on their bended kneee, 

All pray to 'scape from watery grares! 
They marrel now what made them roam. 

They find aU earthly pursuits vain. 
Fain would they hail their native home. 

Fain flee the dangerous main. 
Yain thoughts I — ^the ship is leaking wide, 

And snoring throuj^ tempestuous seas; 
Their minds are wilder than its tide^ 

Their cries are louder than the breese. 
Each clings to each, in anguish wild, 

Each mingles sigfas— each uttem prayer ; 
The mother clasps her screamiog child, 

The father looks in fiz'd despair. 
A sea has torn the bulwarks now. 

And dash each trembler from the deck. 
Save one— who stands with flendlike brow 

Upon the creaking wreck. 
He laughs and springs amid the waves, 

That like eternal hiUs roll by; 
They 'ye emigrated but for grayes^ 

Within the deep they lie ! 



A FANCY SUNBISfi. 

I stood and gaz'd npon the morning sky. 
And knew not I was dreaming ; all abore 
Was still and marUe-looking— the soft donds 
Spread like a curtain meant to veil the sun. 
Without one lattice fbr the azure heaven 
To show ito bliss to man. Tet, while I gac'd. 
The floating donds were swiftly drawn aside. 
And strangdy chang'd into frntasHc Aapes, 
Besembling forests, oceans, dties, hills, 
High towers, and palaees; nay, even forms 



Of men, and cunoos beasts, and birds of piey. 
And hideous shapes^ that scour the secrat sea, 
Were all portrayed, until the rushing wind. 
Silent before, drove with Ins scattering breath 
Each phantom-flgur'd, viq»ottry shred away. 

Next in the east^ not streaming o'er the hilb^ 
But high and nearer zenith, shone a i^eam 
Of glorious light, that near and nearer came^ 
As one with blazing flambeaa in his hand. 
Approaching doser through the dusl^ ni^; 
Or like a taper carried with swift pace 
Through some great hall, until its waxen flame 
Shines brightly through the lattice; so the sun 
Came pure and purer from the morning sky. 
Without one dazzling ray— till, like a whed. 
It spun with fleet vdodty, so warm. 
So brilliant) that my wondering eyes grew dim. 
And for a m<mient lost their wonted li^^t — 
They could not look upon that radiant sun. 

Once more I could behold the Uazing bdt 
Of that fhll-orb'd and wheeling flame of flie^ 
Which bursting to its centre, throng theheaws 
Sent forth its arrows of odeetial tight, 
As swift as lightning springs frtun jarxing doods; 
Or like a rainbow broken into shreds. 
Or like the Aurora borealis, which 
No man has yet defln'd; like fkUen stars 
It flash'd athwart the sky, till the pale mooo 
l^irunk backward into heav^ and hid her flKse 
Before that brilliant glow of light divine, 
Which over-spread the earth with power as great 
As if the omnisdent, omnipresent God, 
In all his gozgeous ^ory stood reveal'd. 
Smiling to fallen mankind from his thnme^ 
Saying, «* Still hope in heavenl" 



THE SPINSTER AND THE WAXWORK, 

▲ SBBio-oomc Fonf, nr zmrAnov ov oolxab's 
** LononroB fob sikolb OKKXLxxKir.'' 

Who has e'er heard of gemas must kaow he has 

made 
Wax figures of kings, and aocouits it his tnde 
To exhibit the same at t^^^^^m'^^ fhirs, 
As a merchant is pleas*d to exhibit his wares. 
Of emiuait men he has many iHio ahone^ 
By land and lily sea, in the days that are gone, 
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Who^ bATiiig departed with glory rarroimded, 
Hare ftlkn asleep "mid tiie dying and wounded, 
Besides poets, and painterB, and orators great, 
Gladiators, mnsicians, and lords of the state. 
With grates and robbers of erery nation, 
And sailors and soldiers in each situation 
All rang'd round his mighty parilion so grand, 
With grim and fierce fiues, or Tisages bland, 
That a person who ne'er saw wax figures before 
Would think himself lost as he stept on the floor; 
For their panoply rich, and their martial array. 
Shine ibrth in one mighty and dazzling i^splay; 
Indeed, they Ye a striking resemblance of nature^ 
In qnnmetry, beauty, complexion, and feature. 

Some scenes of distress, such as braye Kebon's 

death. 
Are finish'd to ererything saying the breath; 
And, like mute spectators, some figures look on. 
That a person mistaking one, said in low tone, 
''Beg pardon, sir I— please^ sir, would you be so 

kind 
As inform me who this is just standing behind?'* 
The figure said nothing, when lo^ and behold! 
He tonch'd it| and found 'twas amazingly cold; 
And as if afraid that his honour might sco^ 
He tum'd himself round and walk'd hurriedly offl 

An old maiden lady, just landed in town. 
Had heard of this artist's extending renown. 
And with her uml»eUa stiff raised in her hand — 
A sure sign in clusters in our Scottish land — 
WaUfd up, paid her shilling, which made her 

look sadder. 
And cautiously stept down a broad inside ladder; 
But she was so much stunn'd by the number of 

iaoes, 
That she trembled, and stagger'd, and made sad 

grimaces, 
For all look'd so Uying, so fierce, so robust, 
That the old maiden lady could put little trust 
In the swords th^ suspended quite oyer her 

head, 
And, in fact, she was seiz'd with a honible dread; 
And, pantingly, walk'd at a fidtering pace. 
Gazing sternly and doabtftil in eyery wax fiuM^ 
Which oaaa'd some amusement to those who ob- 

sery'dher. 
To liiink that the waxwork had wholly nn- 

neryed her. 

A wag^ who had ^yed all her fears and emotions, 
Being fond to the spinster to pay his dey otions^ 



And seeing the route she was likely to take, 
Stood up like a statue, some mischief to make. 
His doak, which was lin'd with a red piece of 

freeze, 
And which scarcely came down to the lids of his 

knees, 
He tum'd, and threw round him, and loftily stood. 
As like a wax figure as really he could. 
And wagn^s^y waiting the old maiden lady, 
Determin'd to be both unswerylng and steady. 

By this time the spinster grew firmer and surer 
That figures, though like men, could neyer injure 

her; 
And cautiously touches, with her wrinkled fingers. 
Each mock-man, as by it she fearfully lingers. 
Withdrawing them quick as the figure would 

bum her. 
And stept thus along like a maniac sojourner. 

At last she approach'd the new figure in red, 
Who had, with hU hat, his phizQg partly hid; 
And here she paus'd longer to make an inspection, 
For she thought him most feded of all the col- 
lection. 
She look'd, then extended her finger with terror. 
And strok'd down his arm, as committing an error. 
Then press'd him more firmly, and nurreU'd to 

find 
The fiesh so elastic — ^the bones so well joined ; 
But still the wag stood as if nail'd to the floor, 
Determin'd to make his attack the more sure. 
And now she began to examine his hand. 
And he could no longer his posture command ; 
But) starting, he dasp'd hers, and shak'd it so 

kind. 
That the old maiden lady leap*d out of her mind, 
And screaming and reeling she fell in a fiunt» 
And the fellow rush'd out without any comment, 
Nor Unger'd to look, in the hurry and strife. 
If the frighten'd old spinster was dead or in lifis. 



HOME. 

To thee, beloy*d and cherish'd spot-- 
To thee thou ne'er to be fbrgot. 

Till eyes and memory fail; 
To thee, with vetrospectiye pain, 
I now would chant a simple strain. 

And languish o'er the tale. 
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Where flist I fluted ether, where 
My eye» gaye their first vacant Btare, 

From eye-lids qniTering weak. 
Where first I lisp'd a feeble sound, 
And tried upon this world's round 

A footing firm to make. 

Where first I play'd in infimt days. 
When all was tipp'd with golden rays, 

From an auspicious sun. 
While cares unknown, unseen, unheard. 
Did not my sportive heart retard. 

And I, a flirting one. 

Where first I scann*d my little hook. 
With heedless optic there to look. 

Though master seem'd austere — 
Where first I leam*d to win my bread, 
Among the dewy brows of trade, 

And cares were bordering near. 

Where first I fimcied all was joy, 
Without a shadow of aUoy 

To dim its dazzling gleam — 
Where after years show'd what I thought, 
Was all by mystic fancy wrought. 

While life was yet a dream. 

Where first Isigh'd, where first I smil'd,- 
Where first my fimcies were beguil'd, 

And sorrow ibund my, breast — 
Where pleasures early lost their shine, 
And cloudy skies too soon were mine. 

And trouble stole my rest. 

Eyen then with aU its little snares. 
This lifSd had more delights than cares, 

, And still I fondly cherish'd 
Each changing scene, and in it read 
Some opening sentence, ere it fled. 

But now these days are perish'd. 

And, ah! how different is it now? 
Maturer age has scor'd my brow — 

Simplicity has fled ; 
And as I journey on I find 
The heart more subtlely indin'd — 

More darkness round it shed. 



Hopes disappointed— cares unwise 
Distil the tear-drops from my eyes. 

And make me prone to moaxn — 
And so twiU be while life shall last, 
A rugged vista void and vast, 

Even till we do adjourn. 



Tet life is doubly dear to me, . 

When, cherish'd home, I think of the&-* 

When I behold thee still 
As beautifiil, and even as gay. 
As when I pass'd life's early day 

Beside thy Uttle rilL 

Perhaps what makes me love thee so^ 
Is that sincerest bosoms glow 

With never-£uling love— 
'Cause those whom I consider dear. 
Still breathe thy fragrant atmosphere, 

Besweeten'd through each 

Though I am absent, thou art nigh 
In all thy sweet sublimity; 

And even in the night, 
When I am lost to all but thee^ 
Thy lovely little haunts I see. 

With Luna silver'd bright 



I see mild Clutha's crystal tide 
So tranquil, fiowing by thy side^ 

Where swelling sails tat 
Its little banks are verdant too, 
Its little waves are tinged with blue, 

And fishes leap between. 



Warm Sol with winter^s chilly breeze, 
Into an icy globe may freeze, 

Still by thee shalil 
And Luna with her silver light, 
May hide her head in endless night, 

Tet shall I feel no change. 

For, as we love the world more 
The longer we traverse its shore, 

So shall it be with me ; 
The bve I bear thee shall increase, 
Till this fi>nd heart's pulsation cease^ 

Then all shall ended be. 



\ THE POWER OF GOD I 

What do my marvelling eyes behold. 
As they gaze on that brilliant sun of gold — 
As they pierce the Concave's boundless bhie^ 
Where the stars are coucfa'd on duaky hue — 
Where the vapours vanish in airy fligfat. 
And the rainbow sheds celesUal light — 
What do such glorious things reveal? 
But the power of an Almighty will! 
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* What myBteries roll before my sight. 
As I Tiew the ragtag hillow% white 
\nth soaring fiiain, that chafes the shore, 
Ifid the hnrricaiie's howl, and the tempest's roar ; 
While thmiden sound and lightnings flj, 
And showers of hail sweep flerodj bj 1 
Do not these dreadful things oombin'd. 
Boreal the power of Almighty mind? 

And when I gaze on the yerdant earth. 
Where conntless latent gems hare birth — 
Wliere man their yaried walk pursue, 
And each season resumes its wonted hue — 
Where aU that liye is doom*d to die. 
Yet wend along with tearless eye, 
As if this were their endless sure abode : 
Sudi, such is the power of Almighty God I 



I 



THE TRIUMPHAL ABCH 8CENB. 

FROM HOOO'S ALTRim TALSB. 



**ft cluneed one night wlieo I ms at Mr. Wordsworth**, 
tkat there WIS a ^londid arch «GnMB the Bflotth ftom the one 
horism to the other, of anmethiny Uke Anrora BoreaUa, hot 
much hrighter. It was a aoene that I well remember, for It 
aoradc me with admiratloa, aaioeb a pbenomenoo had never 
betee been wttneawd in inch perfection, and, aa ikr as I 
eoaU team. It had been more tafinant orer the moantains 
and pan wataca of Weaimordand than aiqr where else^ 
MTbcn word came Into the room of the ^widM meteor, we 
all went oat to riew It, and on the platform of R je-dale were 
aU walking In two*s and three's arm-in-arm, talking about the 
pbeoomenoB, and admiring h. Mow, let It be remembered, 
that Wocdswenh, P r ofo swc WDson, Uoyd, Do Qnincy, end 



I am not certain that I rcmomber ari|^ Mlas 
Wordsworth's srm wss In minot and she was eapresringfosn 
that thn splendid itrangcr might pro^ omlnooa, when I, bj 
in Inefc, Muud e i e d oat the following reraarlE, thinking that I 
was sajtng a good thing; *Hoatme*mI It's naUhermalr nor 
less than Joost a liaiMimiliri abeh raiaed in hoooor of the 
meeting of the Poeul' **— The foUowing lines are wxttaen on 
theaboTe>— 

Night ibUowed dose the passing step of da^. 
And chased its crimson-Ksoloured light away ; 
The far off countless Tigils of the gloom, 
Began their lurid brightness to assume. 
BelightlbUj transparent is their hue, 
And mellow raja dart through the enamelled Uue; 
While from a comer of the great expanse, 
The modest moon seems doubtinff to adTsnoe. 



Now happj souls of fteling, tmi^ and lorc^ 
Within 700 hall their kindred bosoms prore ; 



Enjoying others* jests and others* smiles. 
And pleasing Time with fondest magic wiles. 
But, hark! a Toice falls on their ntTlsh'd ears, 
Which calls them forth to view what strange 

appears, j 

Spread o'er the canopjr, with aspect rare, 
Bassling the ejreslght with its viTld f^are. | 

Like glory stretched along the starry, zone, 
The norel meteor resplendent shone — 
As if to charm the Poets' souls, and raise 
Their philosophic and harmonious lays 
To heaTen, and bid their high pathetic lore 
Praise him who rules that nature they adore; 
Oblirious not, whilst viewing things of earth. 
The IMty that summons them to birth. 

And whilst it dashed its radiant Tivid ^ow. 
From zenith high unto the nadir low. 
And wrapt in*fidry spell our hemisphere. 
And silvered high the floating douds appear; 
Then eyeballs, flashing with prophetic si^t. 
Reflected back the lustre of iu lig^t, 
And gazed with admiration on the scene, 
Amazed what the strange visitant could mean. 



Iu brilliant, secret, and fimtastic light 
Perished the sable curtain of the night; 
And sate in radiance <m the hlUs and trees, 
Ifinored with bri^tness in the briny seas. 
Like thousand Irises together joined. 
Or all the Satellites in one combined; 
Or northern Borealis just begun 
To dance their waltzes on the sunken SunI 



THE CHUBCHTABD. 

This is the land of tombs, and soulless dayl 

No mimic-joy, gay soene^ nor revel here ; 
Death's withering ^^anoe has banished these away, 

And left their memory nothing but a tear. 
Each stately tree which waves iU aged head. 

At morning o'er these mould e ring rsilca weepa. 
And silcnoe, in the chambers of the dead 

At nudni^t melancholy vigil keeps. 

Here sacred Awe aits on his ^oomy throne. 
And the aame reptUe feasts on friend and 

Here bosoms, which once wept for spiriu gone. 
Have, In their torn, reo^ved the tears of 

t H 
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AboTe tbeir heads, these raoanmental stones 
Speak solemn truths to each reflecting mind. 

And say, in fitncied soft seraphic tcmes, 
** We once were as thou art» with heart as kind." 

Here fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers lie — 

The old; the young, the sombre, and the gay — 
The rich, the poor of ages long gone by, 

Whate*er they were— theyVe nothing now but 
day— 
Clay I edd, cold day!— dust — cashes— nothing 
morel 

All are made equal in this yale of death. 
And what they did most fond in life adore. 

They hare relinquished with their latest breath. 

That tomb on which I cast a doleful eye, 

Has recently received a noble guest ; 
ETen now his epitaph is a sad sigh — 

A stifled sigh, within a spouse's t>reast. 
Cold is the couch where peacefully he lies— 

Dull is that narrow erer-silent hall ; 
No sweet-toned Yoice — nobrilliant beaming eyes — 

Nor sound can charm— his ear is deaf to all. 

Oh, Death ! thou art a render of the heart I 

A fearless unrdendng tyrant grim ! 
When wilt thou lay aside thy &tal dart, 

And cease to make the eye of pleasure dim ? 
When will afl^tioa's soul-amsuming sighs 

Mdt thy compassion — change thy haggard 
mind 7 
Will ruined hope — will Orphan's wrdtched cries 

Make thee resign thine office so unkind ? 

Ah, no ! — ^Time cannot check thy actions dread, 

For thou shalt lire till mankind cease to be ; 
Tis when all things that breath'd on earth are 
dead, 

Thou shalt be crush'd into eternity ! 
Wouldst thou had spared him but so latdy slain ! 

And ^ided on, thou'dst sayed a thousand sig^is — 
A namdess grief, an aU-enduring pain. 

The orerflowing of a household's eyes. 

But why remonstrate thus my pensiTe Muse ! 

Since sorrow's chalice has been swallowed up, 
And contemplation sad, can but infuse 

Some gaily dregs in consolation's cup. 
So fare-thee-wdl 1 lone land of soulless day I 

No mimie*joy, gay scene, nor reyd hoe ; 
Death's withering glance hasbanished these away, 

And left their memory nothing sare a tear. 



ON POLAND. . 

Deep sunk in thought I stood upon a diff-* 
A stately diff, which reared its lofty head 
High o'er the bdling surge — ^where wildly flew 
The eagle, and the fleecy clouds walk'd past 
Upon their arch'd and bright enamelled path ; 
While the round stars seemed rolling in their 

arms. 
Beside their Tirgin-mother. There I stood 
Sealed in mysterious and lethargic gaae, 
Possessing feding strange — ^wben, lo ! a sigh — 
A heavy sigh, thrilled on my wondering ear» 
Soft as the willow's wailing to the wind* 
Or solemn as the chime of yesper-bdly 
Re-mellowed o'er the wares, and so it passed 
Upon the pinions of the zephyr's wing ; 
Yet, pensirdy, I stood with eager eye, 
And listening ear to catch the sound again. 
And stood not long, when o'er my dizzy head 
A rustling noise, like wind through autumn 

leaves, 
Seem'd passing nigh— I tum'd mine ^e aboTe» 
And saw a wretched, weeping band perdi'd high 
Upon a sable doud— and there I heard 
A doleful song compoe'd of sobs and sighs — 
Loud munnurings and anguish of the soul, 
And now I could discorer human tones, 
Which, in a sacred strain, like this began : — 

*' We flee from our ruin'd land 

To where we shall be free- 
Where slaughter raises not her hand, 

We haste across the sea. 
We pause not o'er yon home of woe^ 
We strive no longer with the foe, 
Our strength is gone, and we must go, 
FondPolandl fiur flrom thee ! 

" We hasten where the happy are — 

Where vile invaders die; 
We would not with base tyrants diare 

Alandof miseiy. 
We part flrom all we hdd so dear, 
And o'er tbdr momofy drop a tear. 
Our children are in. bondage drear, 

Vwat fkook a parent-eye. 

'* We strog^'d, yet we found no aid — 
We fought and vanquish'd too ; 

And treachery oft shrunk, afraid 
Of vhat our power could do. 
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But now at hut obliged to yield, 
With lldntlng heart and broken shield. 
We leaye oar felon ibes the field, 
Our Polkh hmd adien." 

The Ti^on paes'd along-^I heazd no more, 
And all again was Inll'd in sUence mute ; 
But in mj bfeast the tiirob of sorrow beat 
With qnicken'd poise, and o'er ray dewy brow 
A shiTering coldness crept, while in my sonl 
A sympathetic ftellng roas'd my mnse, 
And in a fidnt, half-stifl'd speech, my tongne 
Began to monm for Poland, somethii^ thus: 

<« Itt-ftied, bleeding Pohmdl 

When shall thy miseries end. 
And British hearta and British swords 

Their snccoor to thee lend ? 
When shell they crush the demon. 

And thine iron-hearted foes — 
Besign to thee thy cherish'd rights, 

And change to smile thy woes? 

** All-glorious hast thou struggled 

In the ruddy fidd of flgfat^ 
And put the sonUeM, sarage ranks 

Of treacheiy to flight. 
Tet| they haTe sbdn thy childxeo. 

And unti'd the parent link ; 
And Tultnres from their little hearts 

The Tital fluid drink." 

** And step by step thou 'ft driven 

Orer slaughter's gory plains, ^ 
And scarody find a dwelling 

In dilne own adored domains. 
Yet Britun views thee dying 

In defence of fkther-land. 
By the hard unfteling flat 

Of a monarch's stem ooD&nand." 

''Still be brare, Ethniwanians, 

O ppre s si on yet may fldl. 
Though now upon thy ereiy side 

Base tyrants do assaiL 
Britain yet may join thy baaneia, 

And mix soul and swoid with thee ; 
Then despto of Bnssian autocrat, 

Brave P<dand shaU be free!" 



STANZAS 

OV ▲ 9RAtL OLD COIRPLK, AITMMXtnLT FOOB. 

How altersd now ! dnoe first ye made 
Tour i^towing soul-^evoted vow. 

Within some arbour^s mantling shade, 
When youth sate on your brow. 

How altered now! your fbrms are bent, 
Your qprig^tly limbs are shatter'd too; 

And life's warm throb is nearly spent— 
The grave seems fit finr you. 

How aheted now! where are those rays 
Of hope^ which onoe illum'd the eye, 

When sporting in love's sunny day% 
Beneath a bri^ter sky. 

And whsra are all those friends so dear, 
That cheer'd you in the halcyon hour — 

When all, that now contains a tear, 
Wore tiien a flower. 



Aht 'tis a sad reflectioo this, 

For cheerless pining souls like yours, 
That can partake of little bliss^ 

While li& endues. 

Yet weep not, frown not, soon yon must 
Lay down your time>wom frames away, 

To mingle with their kindred dust- 
Gold day to day. 

But, then, your souls may soar to heaven 
Divested of their earthly load. 

Whenever those rending eoida are riven — 
And dwell with God. 



FIELDEBIUS AT SBA 

With happy hopes, and visage bland. 
Did young Piddeiias leave the stiand ; 
In a ship, whose sails were flapping free. 

As if fond to fly o'er the scaly sea— 
And soon the bieast of eadi spreading sail, 
Inhal'd the breath of the passing fsle ; 
And the vessd swept o'er the wstsn blue. 
Like an Indian wild hi his light canoe. 



But when afar tram the Tiewlesa shore, 
The angry waves hegan to roar, 
And the hurricane swept through the sky, 
Like some destructiTe spirit nigh — 
The ship leapt high on the swelling spray, 
Till each heart was filled with wUd dismay j 
And the billows dash'd o'er the bending deck. 
And told the soul of approaching wreck. 

The sails were rent by the Virions wind. 
And flew in tatter'd shreds behind — 
The masts were split as giant trees, 
When struck by the axe of a finest breeze; 
The red clouds gathered round his head. 
And burst with sounds of deafening dread. 
And lightning flash'd athwart the sky, 
TiU frenzy beam'd in eyeiy eye. 

Like mountains high the sea tolTd proud, 
And dipt its head in the darken*d cloud — 
Then sunk to the caTem's deep abyss, 
With hideous sound, like a serpent's hiss : 
And wildly the ressel dash'd along 
Like a bird in the hand of the ocean strong, 
With wings unplum'd and beauty stript. 
And thus o'er the billows black it swept. 

And now Fielderius on the deck. 

Lies clinging firm to the pitching wreck. 

His lips are cold and his cheek is pale. 

But his ears are shut to the howling gale : 

Despair illumes his closing eye. 

And his breath emits in a struggling sigh ; 

And each ware that lashes o'er his brow, 

Cools the beating knell of the vital glow. 

But the hurricane now has passed along. 
And carried the clouds on its pinions strong ; 
The sky assumes a milder tone. 
And the sun now peeps through the azure zone: 
The spray showers not so wildly by, 
But still the wares are clearing high, 
And wild fowls fly with soaring crest, 
That dare not light on tlicir troubled breast 

But now the wreck glides smoothly on — 
The sea grows weary and weak anon ; 
Fielderius still all drenched lies. 
But now he opes his frantic eyes— 
He feels the vessel rise and fidl, 
But yet his mind is strange to all ; 
And in his breast is the struggling gasp. 
As he tears his hands from their iron grasp. 



He starts upon his feet again. 

With clammy limbs and breast of pain ; 

But all is desolation round. 

And save the wares no other sound. 

No seamen hurry o'er tlie deck. 

All, all are swept from the shatter'd wreck ; 

But on she bounds to the misly shore^ 

And his tempest-raging trip is o'er. 

And now new vigour fires each van. 
As he leaps upon the shore again ; 
The panic flies his aching breast, 
And his conscious heart is sooth'd to rest. 
But ere he bids the wreck adieu. 
He casts his eyes o'er the billows Une ; 
And standing on the yellow strand. 
He loves more dear his native land. 



TEARS, WHEBEFOBE DO TE ROLL ? 

Tears, wherefore do ye roll ? 
Ye burning limpid drops of grief ! 

Say, come ye from the soul 
To give a bursting breast relief? 

From sorrow's fount we start — 
From agony and deep despair. 

We wash the heavy heart 
Of sorrows oentr'd there. 

But ye pollute that cheek. 
And stain its roseate-tinctured hue ; 

Say, do ye hi^kly seek 
To tranquillise the mind anew? 

Though we destroy love's bloom. 
And wither beauty's sunniest smile ; 

We may dispel the gloom 
That would a bosom's peace beguile. 

Tea! but ye dim those eyes — 
Their lustrous azure ye eclipse, 

And cause convulsive sighs 
To shake the coral from the lips. 

The bright, the azure eye, 
May sparkle with the diamond's light; 

But, if we left it dry. 
Think you 'twould shine so bright ? 
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Oft I behold yoa fiU 
Fond woman's hcHy eye of love ; 

And from its lid distil 
like dewy pearls fh>m above. 

We gladly reTel there, 
Sprang ftom sensations warm and kind— 

Too open to despair 
Is woman's erer-gentle mind. 

But then ye sting my soul 
With anxious pity, why she monms ; 

Tet doubtless ye console, 
Even while your g^tt'ring g^bule bums. 

True ! did we not forsake 
Hie sanctuary where sad we dwell, 

The throbbing heart nugfat break, 
The fidtering tongue might si^-— Farewell I 



STANZAS TO THE MEMOBY OF SIB 
WILLIAM WALLACE. 

Heroic and herculean knight, 

Lord of the sword and shield ! 
Does Scotland blush to own thy might? 

King of war's bkwd-red field t 
Ere cannon op'd its thundering mouth, 

Thou fougfat'st with ponderous brand. 
And half the heroes of the South, 

Fell by thy conquering hand ; 
And Scotia's ancient rights were saved 

By thy gigantic sway. 
Thou sternest warrior that e'er brar'd 

The battle's bright array I 

True I Bruce was bold at Bannockbum, 

And made King Edward flee; 
Napoleon, mighty in his turn, 

Laid schemes of deep degree ; 
Moore braTely at Corunna sigh'd 

His martial soul away; 
While Nelson at Tralklgar died 

'Mid battle's dread dispUy ; 
And Wellesley can well command, 

As seen at Waterloo ; 
But fought they e'er with sword in hand. 

With monarch-might like yon? 



Why, then, is not the pile of fame 

Bais'd toweringly on high. 
Until the ralour of thy name 

Be blended with the sky? 
What mean those many stately towers 

With readings blaxon'd o'er. 
Do they record such princely powers 

As Wallace had of yore? 
Do they proclaim unequal fights 

By direpriTatious won? — 
Why rear them, then, to dizzy hdghts, 

When Wallace yet has none! 

Is there no boon of gratitude 

A nation ought to pay 
To worth unstain'd — ^to fortitude 

Unriyall'd yet in clay ? 
Can Scotia's sons forget their chief— 

The saviour of their land. 
And lend their aid to beings brief 

In honour and command — 
Bear monument on monument, 

And Deity each name, 
Unworthy of one kind comment 

Compaff^d with Wallace' £une ? 

Bise from your deep oblivious dreams — 

Bise, Caledonians, rise ! 
Let Scotland's hero be your theme — 

His worth, his enterprise ! 
His zeal unwearied in your cause— 

His powers, prirations, pains, 
And fuacy southerns gave yon laws. 

And tyrants gave you chains, 
Think this might eren have been your lot, 

Had not the noblest fiune 
That cTcr grac'd a glorious Scot, 

Preserv'd your regal name. 



ON A YOUNO LADY AT THE OBAVE OF 
HEE DECEASED LOVEB. 

Why weep ye, maiden, o'er him now, 

With clouded brow and cheek so pale? 
Know, all the tears thou may'st bestow. 

Will to his bosom nought avail. 
Since that for which thou lov'd'st him best 

Has fled on angel-wings away, 
And but his death-chill'd reUcs rest 

Beneath that clammy mound of clay. 
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To langQlsh thus is but to dream, 

And melt awa7 thj gentle eool — 
Thej hare no share m sorrow's tiieme 

Who dwell wheie sparkling planets rolL 
There, breathing higher, holier things 

To God, their ereiy thought emploj ; 
Why then should sorrow's man j stings 

A gentle form like thine destroy t 



GIVE ME THE DAY. 

QWe me the day, when sunbeams play 
O'er stilly streams and balmy bower, 

When sky-larks sing, and the wild-bee's wing 
Hums loud as it flutters from flower to flower, 

Giro me the day, when Nature 's gay 
In the glowing arms of golden light, 

When the love-fraught eye of the maiden shy, 
Shines sinless forth with bistre bright. 

Give me the day, in the month of May, 
When spring has finish'd its foliage green, 

And summer smiles, with yirgin wiles, 
On all where winter bleak has been. 

Giye me the day, when on surgeless bay 

My lore and I can fleetly glide, 
In the tiny yacht, afraid of nought. 

As we skim the green transludd tide. 



TO MBS. W. S. G. 



Joyously the bell was ringing — 

Hanging oat od Bralntree steeple ; 
Early birds were sweetly singing. 

And in smiles the village-people. 
Who shall teU what happy feeUnga 

Beign*d in many bosoms then ; 
Eyes which told of love's revealings, 

Both in women and in men — 
When to ehurch ingkidness g^mg, 

Going in Aitt-hearted pride, 
At the ahar humbly bowing — 

See the bridgegroom and the bride; 



Elands soon join'd with heaven's Wesitng, 

To the vestry then retiring 
Came sweet compliments and kisstng. 

All approving, all admiring I 
Coming back in order neatly — 

Back to festive halls In gladness, 
While the morning son shone sweetly. 

Every heart estrang'd to sadness! 
Bounding with innate emotion. 

Breathing words of soft expression 
After all the mute devotion. 

And the vows of fond confession ! 
Now the carriages advaneing 

TeU the pair 'tis time to start ; 
See the stately steeds are prancing 

To perform their spriglitly part. 
Off* with glad hnzsas they leave us— 

Leave us on their homeward way. 
Nothing in the scene to grieve ma. 

On that happy wedding day ! 



DEPABTUBE OF SUMMEB. 

Summer, where is lovely summer? 

Like a sunbeam passed away! 
^nter now^the dark-winged comer — 

Shortens &st our autumn day. 
Leaves are rustling red snd yellow. 
That so late were green and melknr, 
Northern blasts begin to bellow, 

Ah! hosr altered is the way. 

Altered; yes! by moorandmonotain; 

Altered now by glen and ^ade ; 
Altered by tlie sparkling fountain. 

Where the gentle sepbyn strayed. 
On the hill and on the heather. 
Nothing felt but winfry weaUwr ; 
Altered, altered, altogether^— 

Where is May's umbrageooe shade? 

ICay, the beautilhl and Uooming ! 

VHien the earth again seem'd yeang ; 
Every bower the air perfunii^, 

And the grass with spangles hung. 
Every tree with new USb teeming. 
Every eye with new life beaming, 
All of gladsome summer dwiaming, 

And the woodlarks anthems rung. 
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Miiaic, then the soul of nature! 

Echoing sweet from every wood ; 
All things tit with sonny ftatore, 

Now all clothed in sombre mood. 
Nothing saye the foUage dying, 
To the withering breezes sighing ; 
O'er our path leares thickly lying, 

fill the soul with sotitnde ! 



THE BKEAM. 

O fair was the morning — ^the sun brightly shone 

From his chariot of gold o*er the sea; 
The lark sung his hymn in the cloudlet alone, 

And the dew hung like gems from the tree. 
But the mom was less fiiir, and the dew-drops 
less bright. 

Than the tears from a fbnd maiden's eye; 
For charming Amdia has dreamt all the night 

That she saw her adored loTer die. 

She lelt her lone chamber, to muse on her dream. 

At the earUest dawning of day; 
And moVd like a spirit of tight by the stream, 

But her bosom was wUd with dismay! 
She saw him expiring where no friend was nigh. 

He kiss*d her and bade her fiireweti! 
In the land of the stranger he breath'd his last 
sigh. 

And in anguish she burst tiie sad speU. 

She languished away like the flower on its stem, 

Each morning more pale did she seem. 
Though friends oft rerti'd, yet she heeded not 
them, 

For she knew there was truth in her dream. 
A vessel came gallantly o'er the blue deep, 

From the fkr sunny land of her love; 
Alas I it had left him in death's icy sleep. 

And her soul went to meet his above I 



THE END OF ALL BfEN IS SORROW. 

The end of aU menissonrow. 
Though healthflil hearts beat gay; 

No mirth has that sad morrow 
When the soul forsakes the day. 



AU yanities have yanish'd, 
Like the ancient world, away — 

AU merry jests are banish'd, 
As the soul forsakes the clay. 

The eye that sparkled brightest, 

Emits a shadowy ray; 
The rosy cheek grows whitest. 

As the soul forsakes the clay. 

The voice that echoed sweetly, 

Resigns Its softest lay ; 
The love-heart cools completely 

When the soul forsakes the clay. 

Those ones who lov'd to cheer us 

In our hopefUl, happy day, 
Stand bath*d in anguish near us. 

As the soul forsakes the day. 

And earth's vain fleeting pleasures 
Have lost their lov'd display ; 

There's nought like heavenly treasures, 
When the soul forsakes the clay. 



THE INVALID'S COMPLAINT. 

Death is my doom— no solace now! 

Hope flies on fleetest wings away; 
Waste's wlth'ring hand ties on my brow, 

And deep I drain the cup Dismay. 
My heart is fSednt, my soul is weak. 

My power is spent, my pulse beats high ; 
Pale poverty has dried my cheek. 

And glassy dimness films mine ^e ! 

Oh, I have press'd the pltiow long I 

'TIS now a thorny couch to me ; 
Would I were oooe again as strong 

As even I felt in infkncy I 
Vain wish! thou art the world's child. 

Such happy change no more shaU be ; 
O God 1 make me resign'd and mild, 

death t set thy poor viedm free. 

'TIS strange that lifb endures such pain ; 

My soul had wish'd to pass away 
Long, long ere this, and be again 

With him who breath'd It first in clay. 
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How gladly would I slumber now, 
And lay fiuewell without a tear : 
Can this be Death I— my heart I my brow I 
All fades as hope and hearen draw near. 



WELLINGTON— AN ODE. 

mS DBATH. 

Another star in the terrestrial sphere 
Has closed^another spirit pass'd away ; 

All that is great, and all that we revere, 
Soon changes and partakes of cold decay! 

And we are call'd to drop affection's tear — 
A mighty nation shall this tribute pay, 

For death has dash'd away a ducal crown, 

The noble WelUngton's, of world-renown. 

We may not hopeless mourn, tho* he is gone, 
His name shall ever grace the page of fame, 

Who spread the reign of peace from throne to 
throne. 
Whose powerful arm defended Britain's name ; 

Whose matchless skill triumphantly is known 
In truth and lore, unsulli*d e'en by blame I 

Who swept in glory o'er a troubled world, 

And tyranny and guile before him hnrl'd I 

Although his helmet hangs upon the wall — 
His bright blade sheath'd that sparkl'd in the 
field, 

He led the van, at England's martial call — 
The patriot-chief that made e'en monarchs 
yield! 

Great were his conquests, yictory smil'd on all. 
No man by cautious fortitude more steel'd! 

His firm resolve to save our native land, 

For this he met the foe, and drew his brand! 

Bear'd from bis youth to act the warrior's part, 
He soon ascended in the ranks of fame. 

And scattered despot-armies by his art 
On every field, whate'er the leader's name ; 

Nor foar nor perfidy e're reach'd his heart, 
And blest with an unbending, manly firame, 

Endur'd alike the invader and the clime, 

With might and mind forever in their prime ! 



It is not Waterloo— though 'twas the last 
And worthiest achievement of his sword— 

But victories, which CsBsar ne'er surpassed. 
Nor any ancient history can record. 

At his dread power aU tyrants stood aghast, 
Gazing perplex'd, without a vaunting word ; 

He hurl'd a monarch from a stolen throne, 

Who wished to make creation all his own ! 

HTSFUXXBAL. 

Behold, along the people-crowded Strand, 
The dauntless warrior borne in silence on — 

Saving the muffled music of each band. 
That thrills the air with melancholy tone. 

In homage due the great of every land 
Give more respect, than if from regal throne 

Some pompous king in all the world's array. 

Were from his gorgeous palace borne away ! 

And in the great procession to the grave. 
Are those whom death has spared — a moumfii] 
few — 

A loving renmant of those warriors brave. 
Who on the glorious field of Waterloo 

Rush'd to his standard, ready at his wave. 
Or 'mid the hottest of the carnage flew, 

Where death on every aide, at every blow. 

Was laying some endear'd companion low ! 

All veterans — all — ^and many at his side 
Who left a portion of their life-blood there I 

Who e'en since then have quell'd tiie haughty 
pride 
Of nations with a power the dauntlesa dare. 

But pause we o'er the scene. Away they ^tde ; 
And as they pass, behold each hc«d is bare, 

Wishing eternal rest to the great dead. 

Who for his country fought, and wept, and Ued ! 






And famed St. Paul's, where gaUant Ndson 
Presents a sight of marvellous display I 

Unseen before by Britain's myriad eyes, 
In the remembrance of the oldest's day. 

The organ sounds as if it utter'd sighs. 
Ere he is lower'd in endless rest to lay ; 

While brilliant beaming eyes, like stars of nigiht. 

Look down in monmfU beauty at the aigfat. 

Then rest thee, noble warrior I loved of all. 
No bugle-sound shall ever reach thine ear. 

Till the last trump of time shall on thee call 
To burst the prison- vault we give thee here I 
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O ! even the praise we oflbr thee is smiiU 

To what our hearts ImpulsiTe fed sincere. 
The feme of him must erer more increase, 
Who led destroying empires into peace ! 



KING DAVID'S LAMENTATION 

OTKR SAUL AHD OYSB JOVATHAK HI8 BCK. 

And DftTld Mid, ** Row knowetft thoa that tenl and Jonathan 
ba dflML"~S Ban., ebapL 1, t. 6b 

King David rent his garments, 

As he wept and cried in pain — 
The heautiM of Israel 

In places high are slain ; 
The moomflil tidings tell them not 

In Askelon or Gath, 
Tliat the Philistines hare slain them 

In the prowess of their wrath. 
Lest the daughters of undrcnmcis'd 

Bcgoice to hear it so : 
How are the mighty fellen, 

And how heavy is my woe ! % 

Te moontains of Gilboa, 

On thy smnmits were they slain ; 
Let the dew ne'er fell upon you 

In its loveliness again ; 
Let the hlessed rain forsake thy fields, 

And harvest come no more, 
For the great shield of the mighty 

Now is cast away he hore ; 
For Saul, alas ! has perish'd 

As anointed not with oil : 
How are the mighty fellen 

In thy places high, hy guile! 

From all the terrors spread around 

Upon the hattle-plaln, 
From the aspect of the dying. 

And the horror of the shdn. 
The hrow of dauntless Jonathan 

N^er hackwards tuxn*d away ; 
And the sword of Saul ne'er fiil'd him 

On the great and vengeAU day ! 
But hoth have fellen where they fought^ 

Upon thy places high : 
How are the mighty lUlen ! 

In eternal rest they lie. 



O! th^ were lovely in their lives, 

Nor are they parted now; 
Alas! 'mong Israelites th^ lie 

On proud Qilboa's hrow. 
Though swifter than the^eagle. 

Than the lion stronger fer; 
Though first to meet undaunted 

In the glorious field of war ; 
Though fearless of the mi^^ty ; 

Though regardless of the slain : 
How have the mighty fiillen, 

That shall never rise again ! 

Ye daughters of the Israelites, 

O'er Saul in sadness weep ; 
Let your wailing he the offspring 

Of an anguish wild and deep. 
He who doth'd you in fine scarlet, 

And witii ornaments of gold ; 
He who was the Lord's anointed. 

And in hattle stem and hold ; 
He who ever was in kindnesa true, 

The great, the noble Saul ! 
Alast alas! hasfkllen. 

And in battle did he fiill. 

O, Jonathan! in loud distress, 

I rend my robes for thee ! 
A brother to my bosom. 

In thy pleasantness to me ! 
Could I but purchase back thy life, 

My soul would soar above, 
For all thy kindnesses to me 

Exceeded woman's love I 
But on Gilboa thou art laid, 

O! ne'er to rise again : 
How are the mighty fellen; 

On Gilboa are they slain ! 



AN 08SIANIC. 

MoBHiHO is bright in the sky. The clouds have 
hurried home; they no longer travel the air. The 
halls of heaven echo with music — sweet music 
offered to spring! — spring, harbinger meek of 
summer! 

The fieet-wing'd songsters bound among the 
trees— happy as hopes in the expectant heart of 
man, and with celestial gladness welcome the 
blushing mom. 

2 I 
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See now the pale lily, her gentle head declines, 
like a yonng bride at the altar. 

The honey-bee ia fondly kissing each sweet-lip'd 
flower ; each flower that welcomes in the thymey 
day. 

The earth seems nearer heaven, for the sun has 
thrown his warm arms ronnd it. It lies bright 
in his rosy embrace ; the flowers arise to hail 
him ; his snule is fiill of joy ; they open their gay 
eyes and blush in radiant light before him ! 

The dancing stream breaks o'er its pebbly bed 
like pearls, its drops are as the dew of night ; it 
journeys gladly to the sea. There is music in its 
voice, hurry in its steps, and pleasure in its 
breast : secretly it circles among the bushy ftirze, 
then 9pening into light, bounds in beauty to the 
rays of day ! 

It has travelled, but gained strength in its jour- 
ney; there is no weariness in its course; the 
rainbow is seen reflected in its bosom as it dashes 
in broad spray over the lofty diff. 

The birds stoop down to quench their feathery 
throats — ^they cool their yellow bills in its wave, 
as it rolls heedlessly to join the ocean. 

All is lovely on the hill. The white-hair'd 
goats creep lazily along. The lambkins bleet. 
The kine browse, and the reindeer bounds in joy. 

The lofty locks of the dark pines wave slowly 
and softly in the summer breeze; their aged 
boughs rejoice in the glory of noon! 

Come, then, fair-hair'd daughter of love I come, 
thou Sunbeam of my soul ! the hills are dad with 
trees: there is an arbour in the wooda The 
breeze is scented with the perftime of wild 
flowers. The mavis sings loud in the leaves. 
Come, let us wander awhile far from the busy 
din of earth, apart from the eye of man. 

Sweet is the garden I have planted for thee, 
light of mine eye ! It slopes freely to the southern 
sun. The walks are inlaid with pebbles, poUshed 
by the lips of the sea. 

They are hemm'd in by verdant box. The 
mountain daisy deck the borders ; the primrose 
and cowslip, like golden gems strewn round, rear 
their tender heads among the greener grass. 
Simplidty charms the eye. The breath of roses 
scent the zephyrs. The fruit trees like the smil- 
ing eye of day, and decorate the waU. The bushes 
hang with dustered fruit The strawbeny blooms 
red on the sloping banks, encirded with green 
leaves. Varied flowers outvie each other in their 
d<sdal beds. The shrubs ore in full lea^ hanging 
gaily over a crystal pool ; the wild siran skims 



its yidding breast ; water lilies rear their ydlow 
heads by its borders ; their roots are deep in Its 
waves. The honey-bees hum loudly in the flowers 
— ^they have lost their sting ! The silken butterfly 
glides past in all its hues pure and light as a snow 
flake. The red gooseberry and dark currant are 
ripe; the apricot, the melon, and the peach drink 
in the burning sun. I will deck thee with honey- 
suckle. I will' place in thy breast the rose of 
Sharon, that is without a thorn ! — Come^ then, to 
- my garden, lamp of my life I 

Long, long have I sigh'd for thee, blue-eyed 
maid. My hairs have changed since flrtt I saw 
your charms. Youth has grown into manhood — 
manhood to its prime ; it may soon wither, but 
never can there be a change in my soul! 

Love is light within me ; the passion is young 
in my breast ; time cannot remove it; death alone 
can change it ! 

Come, then, like the dove of hope to the ark of 
safety ; I wiU keep the hoar-frost of winter from 
thy forehead, which creepeth like moonlight over 
the forsaken one's hair. Be mine, charmer of 
my soul! Come, then, joy of my heart I Let 
beauty rejoice in its youth, for thou shalt also 
drink the cup of age. 

Light is thy laughing eye, red thy ooral lip; 
there is depth in thy smile — ^thy smile that is 
lighted at the censer of the heart. 

Fate decrees thee for my bride. Come, then, 
the sweet hour that bids two trusting hearts be 
one— come, for we shall be happy as the birds 
above are on St. Valentine's ! 



CRUTHERLAND. 

BeqwctfliUj Inscribed to my fiiead, Un. Kxeb, the Ute 

pruprietriz. 

"Twas gloaming when I entered first 

The groves of Crutherland, 
And on my view its scenery burst 

Like something dimly grand I 
I heard the waters gush bdow 

'Mong the autumnal trees. 
Which, like a voice half-tun'd to woe, 

Kept converse with the breeze. 



i 
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But morning canie, and forth I went, 


Sear palaces and colonnades 


Just while the lark aboye 


In all the pride of art, 


Was singing, to its heart's content, 


But glTe me Nature's sweet arcades — 


Its matin notes of love. 


Those dwellings of the heart ! 


The sylTan glades I pac'd along, 


'Mong trees and streamlets let me lire. 


While no one else was near, 


Without earth's mimic show, 


And heard the rolling water's song 


And let me to the Muses give 


Mellifluous greet mine ear. 


The strains I doubly owe. 


Through winding paths of Temal shade 


So, Crutherland, soon shall I not 


I held my downward way, 


Forget thy lov'd retreat; 


Until I saw the great cascade 


In fkncy I behold each spot, 


That dash*d in mist-like spray, 


And all thy scenes so sweet. 


As o*er its rocky bed it sprung, 


Forever vaiying as we range 


And hurried to the sea. 


Thy beauteous glens along, 


lake some wild maniac CTcr young. 


While passing zephyrs strangdy change 


And strugghng to be free I 


Thy stream's melodious song 1 


I gaa'd around in ecstacy — 




Astonish'd as I stood ; 




The stream still held its onward way. 


OV THS DEATH OF MT FBISHD, 


lake spirit through the wood ! 




As If it ran a race with time. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ., LLD. 


It brightly hurried by, 




And made the landscape more sublime 


Let poets weep when poets die~ 


To my enraptur'd eya 


For who have greater right to monm 




The darkness of the heaven-taught eye 


The banks abore were sweetly dad 


That speaks but of the silent urn? 


With trees of erery kind ; 




The stately larch swung gallantly 


Let poets weep when poets die — 


Unto the northern wind ; 


W ho hare a prior right to praise 


The rowan-tree, so richly red. 


The spirits that have wing'd on high^ 


Hung o*er the hunying stream, 


The magic of their deathless lays? 


As forth my wandering steps were led. 




Like poet in a dream. 


Not those alone who may impart 




Their lettered thoughts to other mm, 


At length another streamlet roll'd 


But also those that feel the art 


Adown a different way. 


That flows from their poetic pen. 


And like two souls, in friendship old. 


• 


Embraced as if for aye! 


But lately. Souther's gentle soul 


Thus when I saw the waters meet 


From all terrestrial objects fled^ 


In one embrace of lore. 


Now Campbell, of sublime control. 



I thought thus must the righteous meet 
In other realms above ! 

Where'er I gax'd some purling rill 

Came issuing down the steep. 
And from some level, gently still, 

Leap'd sprightly in the deep, 
lis so with saints, howe'er they wend 

In gladness to their Ood, 
They hurry always in the end 

Along the self-same road. 



Is also number'd with the dead. 

He who of ** Hope," with god-like power. 
In heavenly numbers sweetly sungl 

While life was in its vernal flower. 
And all around was fresh and young ! 

His ftiU-ton'd lyre in accents rose^ 
Of thrilling and celestial thought, 

And swell'd in strains for Poland's woes. 
With energetic grandeur wrought. 
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Freedom and love iiupir'd the theme — 
Such charms a manreUoua power impart ; 

And never did thought's mental stream 
Pour warmer firom a poet's heart I 

« O'Connor's child,'' and •* Gertrude's " fate, 
Of poor **Theodric" andhiswoe. 

And last of all, that penn'd of late 
The weary '* Pilgrim of Glenooe." 

Tet, when he trill'd the lyric strings 
Full hent, what thrilling music rose 

Ahore, as when an angel sings, 
And echo into rapture grows! 

He sang of ^'Kelson and the North " 
In Terse of fire — ^the English tongue 

Such graphic greatness ne*er gare forth, 
In any strain it yet has sung. 

The poor " Hussar " in battle slain ; 

The << Exile" bound to *< Erin's" coast, 
Inspire us both with joy and pain. 

The noblest that the heart can boast I 



In strange imagination's ran 
He rerell'd with puissant might. 

And pictured in his ** Latest Man 
The glories of poetic flight. 



ff 



Thus might we follow, one by one, 
The gems that own the poet's name. 

Till ''Linden " with iU setting sun 
Would stamp him with inmiortal fame. 

Oft hare we met in converse sweet, 
Oft have we gaz'd in other's eyes. 

And paced the densely crowded street. 
Where wealth and wisdom lack their spies. 

Where few are known save by their name 
Of noUe birth, or wondrous pen. 

And he who is the child of fame 
Is scarcely mark'd 'mong other men. 

One who has trod the slippery way 
That leads to fkme, can drop a tear 

That would no Tain desire display. 
But nibums thee with a grief sincere. 

Let poets weep when poets die— 
For who haTe greater right to mourn 

The darkness of the heaTen-taught eye 
That speaks but of the silent urn? 



MONODY. 

! sleep, gentle sleep 1 

O ! grant me thy spell. 
To chase sorrows deep 

In my bosom that dwelL 
Loud roared the wind 

At my casement last night ; 
No rest could I find 

Till the morning was bright. 

O t sleep, gentle sleep I 

O ! restore me in dreams 
Those loT'd friends who weep 

O'er my soul's saddest themes. 
There let me smile 

All thdr bright tears away, 
As dewdrops dissolve 

At the sunshine of day I 

O ! Sleep, gentle aleep 1 

Though distant I roam, 
My heart still can keep 

The endearments of home ! 
O ! let me know 

Youth's lov'd feelings again. 
Ere one link of woe 

SeTcrs life's golden chain ! 



THE BOSE TREE, IN-MEMOKIAL. 

O, tell me, if the rose 

Still grows 

I planted on ICatilda's tomb; 

Or if the winter-frost 

Hascrost 

Its light-green leaTes and pinky-bloom. 

Say, if it thus has died . 

Beside 

The loVd remains that rest below ; 

Like her in spotless youth 

And truths 

Chill'd by life's dire remorseless foe. 

It was affection kind 

Inclined 

My heart to plant it on her bed. 

While OTery tear that dropt. 

But hoped 

It might in beauteous blossoma spread. 
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For ne'er was place more fair 

Than where 

My loVd Matilda's gniTe is made ; 

Flowers decorate the gioiind 

Around, 

And trees cast down a soften'd shade. 

On that sweet sloping hill 

80 still 

The early sun pours down his rays, 

And then his rosy light. 

At night. 

Around the sacred relics strays. 

The emblem rose of love 

Above 

May perish "neath the wintry sky ; 

But the pale form of woe 

Below 

Shall rise to endless ecstacy t 



FABEWELLI VAIN WOBLD! 

Farewell I rain world I yet ere I die 

O let me leave thee without sorrow, 
And looking to the blissftd sky 

Hope I may enter there to-morrow, 
Methinks I hear the steps of death. 

Although he walks on viewless air ; 
Stand back, stand back, and give me breath. 

The great sun never shone so fair I 

Like captured bird, my anxious soul 

Beats high its wings against its cage, 
I wish no mourners to condole. 

No one my sorrow to assuage; 
The death-watch sounds, my doom is seal'd. 

Life's thread is broken near my heart ; 
But glorious heaven stands forth revealed — 

The angels wait and I depart I 



A RICH MAN'S FUNERAL! 

It was a ^orious Amend I as I shall clearly show— 
Upon the table viands stood, Champagne and 

good Bordeaux, 
And as we entered in the hall, a bumper sparkling 

bright 
We quaff 'd, and put our trappings on to see our 

ftiend laid right, 



And e'er we left the spacious hall drank to his 

memoiy. 
And as there were no housewife there, we finished 

up with three. 

Then silently we left the hall — 
It was a glorious fUneral ! 
We saw our friend laid in the earth within his 

narrow bed. 
And hurried to his house again, where we were 

rightly fed ; 
Good beef and pudding, fruit and wine, and 

brandy of the best, 
And we laugh'd and quaifd fbU heartily, while 

each eqjoyed his jest ; 
And we kept the bottle bottoms hot, they went so 

quickly round. 
And soon foigot old Charlie we had laid into the 

ground. 
Making ourselves right happy all — 
It was a glorious fbneral! 

Ko weeping friends had we to calm; there was 
no sorrow there, 

His friends had got his money, so they wore no 
sombre air; 

And when we lined our stomachs well, and 
quench'd with wine our thirst, 

And then, with one accord, we all rose pretty 
stiffly up — 

And being distant fW>m the town we took a part- 
ing cup. 

We look'd around firom side to side to see who 'd 
get up first, 
No tear was dropt— not one at all. 
It was a glorious fhneral I 



The Dowager Lady gstaan degant DiniMr on Soaday 

to the Marqnla and MirnhJonew of , Lord and Lady 

John , Lord Qeorge WllUam , the Eail of — — , 

Hon. F. . Ut, , sod Mr. H. ^**—TiiM$. 

Gay Dowager I pray tell me why 
Ton give your dinners on a Sunday? 

Tour guests ne'er knew starvation nigh. 
And oould have waited well till Monday t 

One who is sick might have been t^jinking 

On something more divine than drinking. 



Tour husband slumbers In the 
Alas I fbr him there is no dining; 

Would you have fed the starving slave 
Who at your noble gate lay pining. 
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I think, I rather hear you say, 

" Gk>i wretch I what brings yon here to-day ?" 

Bnt all your gnests were rich and great, 
With them it therefore was no sinning ; 

One famous in the house of state, 
Whose great opinions are worth winning, 

The other fiunous in his bank 

And great in metre and in blank. 

If such is your religious creed, 

Pray keep reporters from your table ; 

Why should we be obliged to read 
Such stuff— who cares though you are able 

To feast the great, 'twere nobler sure 

If you would daily feed the poor. 



THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

" And the people Mid, Go to, let ub balld a city and a tower 
wboee top may reach to hearen, and let as make na a 
name lest we be scattered abroad orer the fl^e of the 
earth."— Genesifl, chap. 11, ver. It. 

Not like the children of Noah of old 

Come we wi^th language blasphemous and 

bold; 
Raise we no tower of imholy defiance, 
On our own strength place we not any reliance ; 

But for the good 

Of the great multitude 
Raise we a temple for commerce and art, 

That eveiy great nation 

Kay learn of its station, 
And hatred and warfiure decay in the heart. 

Babel's proud tower, by the flat of heaven, 
Was dash*d to the earth, and its fragment was 

shriven ; 
Their language confounded, because of their 

crime, 
And the people were scatter'd afSw through each 
dime; 

But now all compete, 
And the great nations meet 
To Airther their views in this world of strife; 
And one language may soon 
Be our Qreat Britain's boon. 
Or at least one good feeling may animate life. 



So long may such blessings prevail o'er the earth. 
And stranger meet stranger regardless of bbth ; 
May malice and envy, by God's wiU and word. 
Decay as base rust on the blade of the sword ; 

And each one excel 

In desire to do well. 
And empires be troubled with carnage no more, 

And this great exhibition 

Improve our condition, 
Is the humble petition from Qod we implore. 



THE BEATITUI)E& 

ICATTHKW, GHAFTSK FIVTH. 

Blessed are they in spirit poor,* 
Who tranquilly life's iUs endure — 
Who fix their hearts on things above, 
And trust in God's eternal love — 
Blessed are they. 

Those who in godly sorrow mourn. 
Not for misfortunes worldly bom. 
But for their sins against high heaven. 
And truly pray to be foi^ven — 
Blessed are they. 

Those who are in their conduct meek. 
Nor conquer realms and thrones to seek 
Their earthly gains by force and strife. 
But live in peace a righteous life~ 
Blessed are they. 

Those who for righteousness do thirst, 
And make this great desire their first ; 
Not satisfied with earthly joys, 
Whose transient draught the soul destroy! 
Blessed are they. 

Those who are merdfVil, who know 
And feel acute for others' woe. 
Who cheerfully, with ready hand. 
Supply their wants by God's command. 
Blessed are they. 

The pure in heart, idiose only aim 
Is to adore the Saviour^s name; 
Who have no selfish end in view. 
But all is love, and worship true, 
Blessed are they. 
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Thoie who make peace where'er they go» 
Nor onoe the seeds of discord sow, 
Uniting friends and foes again, 
Whose disafi^tion hut gave pain — 
Blessed are they. 

Those who reyile not — ^who hetiere 
In Qod, and never onoe deceive 
By hearing witness false, nor try 
To make the word of truth a lie, 
Blessed are they. 

lliose who endure all things like these^ 
Will their Creator's Spirit please, 
Who^ as the prophets did, uphold 
God's matchless love in language hold — 
Blessed are they. 



NAPOLEON. 

PAnnXD BT DBLAROGBB, AFTSR BIS FUGBT FBOX 

FOKTAINBLEAU. 

Lord of ambition, war and power ! 

Destroying angel on the earth I 
What are thy musings at this hour ; 

What schemes now in thy mind have birth ? 
As o'er the scenes of FontainUeau 

Thy fancy, mortified, doth dwell. 
Art thou harassed with hideous woe. 

Too strong for mortal tongue to tell? 

Fell despot! bearing freedom's flag, 

Self-aggrandis'd, war-plotting prince, 
France worshlpp'd at thy very wag. 

Although full oft oblig'd to wince. 
The worid to thee— what is the world? 

To one who'd triumph lord of all — 
O! hadst thou but thy demon- will, 

Thou'dst put all human necks in thrall! 

For what? that thou alone might rule. 

Be all a god on every throne I 
Thou magnified, presumptuous fool, 

All power is not for thee alone. 
Though Cesar an immortal seem'd. 

And Alexander's fiune was great, 
Thou seem'st to say — *' Such warriors drcam'd. 

The world shall bo my footstool yet!" 



AN OSSIANIC. 
To Jom BoncHsa, Esq., London. 

Majbstig are thy hills, O Arran ! marvellous thy 
summits, Goatfell, surrounded with countless 
peaks that point like sharpened arrows far up in 
the sky. Tliese rise in antique shapes among the 
circling clouds, the clouds that ever change with 
the progress of day. 

Often have I sat on thy summits, sweet Inver- 
cloy I watching with silent admiration the gran- 
deur and glory of the scene reared up before my 
marvelling eyes. I have seen the everlasting tops 
of these rugged and ancient mountains, at the 
opening of rosy mom, hung round with fimtaatic 
vapours that rose in wreathing curls cautiously 
upwards, until thy dizzy peaks shone bright in 
the dazzling sunbeams of awakening day. I have 
seen thy many caverns first dark in the gloom of 
midnight, anon become burnished like a cft1e»tial 
world by the piercing rays of the soaring sun. 
The clouds and shadows that first filled their 
bosoms dispersing in smoky volumes, giving way 
to the might of meridian splendour; and, again, 
as day advanced into age, the scenic curtains once 
more descend and clothe thee with unutterable 
grandeur ; then the blazing fiill-orb'd sun tip all 
thy summits with golden glory, chasing the yield- 
ing vapours fiir down into the vale. O everlast- 
ing hiUs I I have seen the £u'-fiuned Glenrosa 
receive thy shadows into its bosom ; Glenrosa, 
whose heather blooms redder and sweeter, and 
branchier, than that on other mountains which 
surround their cradly dells ; the stream also that 
gushes through thee seems nobler and brighter, 
singing peculiar songs to its pebbly shores, en- 
chanting the listening minstrels of the sky that 
flit on airy wings around thee, and who bathe 
their yellow bills in thy sweet waters. There is 
a charm in thy bosom at onoe creating grandeur 
and serenity in the breast of the soul-led traveller. 

O, Arran I thou art cast amid the waves in 
Nature's grandest form, and all thy shores, in the 
charming months of summer, are peace and 
beauty, sometimes seen white and strewn with 
the transparent pebbles of the ocean that have 
gained their roundness from the rippling of the 
waves, then bold and steep, and fringed with lofty 
trees that cast cool shadows in the heat of day. 
I have crossed thy craggy hills firom Ransay to 
the Sannox ; I have paced, with panting heart, 
thy heavenward paths from Cloy to Holy Island ; 
I have revelled in the flower-strewn vales and 
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glent of thine ancient retreats, where the half- 
seen rivnlets gurgle along 'tween banks of shmb 
and blossom, hanging rich with the wild fruits 
and flowers of nature, and the green spots are 
scattered with the cowslip, primrose, and lilj; 
yet have I returned from all this luxuriant ban- 
quet of summer to thee, sweet Inyercloj ! to gaze 
again with the eye of fancy and rapture across 
the circling beach to the castle of the Douglas, 
so picturesque and tranquil, on the sloping hills 
of Brodick, and to the mighty background given 
by thee, stupendous Goatfell I 

My heart can, therefore, never yield thee pro- 
per praise, fSv less my humble lyre extol thy 
greatness, chief group of the Scottish mountains ! 

I hare also kept Tigils during the breathless 
hours of night, and hare seen the lamp of evening 
sailing over thy promontaries in silent grandeur, 
tipping thy jagged peaks with light, pure and 



hoary as the hairs of thine aged minstrels of old, 
while the snow-white cascades leaped joyous in 
sonorous song, and the glimmerings of thai orb 
stole deep into thy caverns, as midnight lay 
darkly fiur down in the dale. I have also listened 
to the moonless night-winds speaking doleftilly 
through thy echoing halls like the voices of de- 
parted spirits revisiting the tombs of thy heroes, 
while the tempest-troubled ocean rolled its long 
billows to the listening beach, or lashed the rock- 
ribbed strand with hissing sounds. 

Varied are thy phases, and among the douds 
of the tempests of winter thou art great and ter- 
rible. Fearful is thy frown like that of a demon, 
beautiM thy smile as an angel of glory I 

Take, then, O Goatfell ! my praise, and forgive 
my impotency to do thee due honour. Thou art 
indeed the work of a Deity. I am lost in heart- 
felt admiration of thy grandeur ! 
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PREFACE 



TO FIRST EDITION OF SONGS. 



Tbb ooIj Tnftuit the Anthor oltan to thlt voliime, Is a qootatkn fktMn an aitlela by Addlnn in tha ** Spectator:"— 

** * Reimdktm ^flegx tt ta Ummim ;' or, * an elfectaal remedy adapted to all eapadtlea ;* aliofrtnf how tony peraoa 
may care htnaelf <tf lO-natan, paity-«plaen, or any other diftemper faiddent to the human ayatem, with an eaay way 
to know when the afltetion Is npoQ himk The jmnoom Is as Innooeni aa hread, agreeable to the taito^ and veqnliea no 



** N3.— Ho Ikmlly ought to be wtthont it !*" 

The Ant edition was dedicated to Chasus DiCKtsa, Em^ whose tetter Is Inserted heres— 

** LosDOK, 1 Dbtohsriks Tekkaci, Touc Gaiv, Biosn's Pabx, 

*• ton NOYBMBBS, 1847. 

* Sni,— I cannot bnt be pnmd of the honoor of yoor proposed Dedication, and gratified by the handsome tcnns 
In idkldi It is offered. 

** I scoept it with pleasore, and entreat yon to beUerefhat I am troly sendbto of the spirit in whidiyon liaTe writ- 
ten to mo— not the less so tnm betaig previoQBly fiunlllar with aome of yoor sweet recses. 

" Fsltbfliny yonis, 

" CHABLES DICKEN& 
** AxvKKw Park." 

The ooUectioo of songs that appears hi this part of my Tolame, withtheezceptianof thoee that are new, an so well 
known to many, that I would not consider it necessary to make any remark. If it were not that the present edition will 
drcolate nrach among strangers who may reqolre a little history oonceniing the incidents of this prodoction, dniing a 
period of; at least, twenty years, and these noUcea wUl be giren briefly as it suits the tnith of the sat^eets. Most of 
them have been wrtttoi on the spots which they describe, or ftom llBellngs of love and friendship that eontnriled tlielr 
citatton. Unlike sll other compositions, song is the Inflnenee of iU own creation, and Is no task to the person fai- 
spixed. It Is a short tato of some ftellng— at least I have toaad it so— of some deUghtM emotion existing in the 
mind long ere it is penned, and oomes perfect ttcm the hesit, simple in its natme, and pore In its efliect, snd devoid of 
an ehiboratlon. " Let me write the ballads of my conntiy and I care not who makes its Uws,** was a historian*s 
remark. ICany of the fbUowing songs haTS met with the i^iprobatlon of men of other comitrles, snd have been trans- 
farted into varfone langnagcs, particularly those of a national character. Tbo fbUowfaig letter from the late Qbobob 
TnoMSOB, Esq., the c o rre sp ondent of Bubbs, will perhaps give more Idea of their value than any hitrodoction the 
critlce win allow me to giv& At the same time, let It be remembered, that Obobqb Thomsob was above ninety years 
of age when he sent this letter, and thathe corresponded with Bvbbb aboot twenty years before I was boni. I there- 
fore give his letter cnMre as a voice from the dead, and from one of pure and exalted taste, and a gentleman who dared 
to pobllah songs, that expressed sll sorts of opbiions long befors any other man did so, as his oorrespondenoe with 
Bubbs bean the highest proof of; so with his remarks, thoagh crIticaL I oonclnde this note, merely statteg, 
that althoo^ many of these songs are set by various composers In London and elsewhere for the piano, and are the 

morical eoinnight of numy hiflnential pnbllshers, I am allowed to nse them ;— 

, »• MoBi>AT, 14th February, 164& 

** Sim,— I beg to offer yon my gratefbl thanks for yoar volume of Bongs, which I shall be glsd to pemee when my 
eyes are in better condition than at present. Tonr pica (if that be Its nsme) and pale hik do not suit men of my ad- 
vanoed yeers. In running hastily through the volume I noticed some verp pnXtj songs; and some others, which, I 
must frankly tell you, ^ipeared to me of very iniierior merit 

Tuesday the IMh. 
** I Hked the Bride, the Maid of Kelrin Grove, First Lore, Lend me thine aiure eyes, the Dresm, the Orphan 
Boy, the Wamfaig, the Banks of Gyde, I have foond the FBIr Flower, Hurb for the Highlands, They Lov*d, Come 

a K 

» •' — ' '■ 
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list to my Song; Old King ZiOfT«, What ia Bptikliiig Wit? Fun'd Land of tbt Moantain, the Matrimonial Bong, the 
Cbarmlng Widow, the Dream of I^ora— tot whj r^ect the prettj Httle emblem of hymeneal hUa, 70a that hate 
toached the tender paailoa with BomadbftUclty of affection? And your ByraOfi^lorioaacreatiizel What thfaik 70a 
of his inaerlblng the oopy of the Bride of AbjdoB which he tent to Sir Walter Soott, thoa— To the King of Paniaam» 
from one of hia mlideeta.** 

" Well, Sir, hutead of being eontented with a glanoe at the Songs, as was my Intention, I bate been tempted by 
the beaaty of thoee I began to read, to go throngfa nearly the whole Tolmne, charmed by yomr Idtdatry of Woman- 
kind, tht most glorious woric of Katnre. I ought to have pot this note In the Are, mended my pea, written It over 
again, and done greater Jnstioe to yonr compositions; bnft I sm really half blind with what I haTO read and scrlbMedL 
Yonr extra dieet is quite delightfiiL 

** I sm Tory sorry I cannot assist yon in the task of srrangement, revision, or adaptation to mnslb I am mndi 
too old fbr anything of that kind. In matters of taste, whether Utersry or artlstleal, there is no man In whomi haTO 
more confidence than my very obliging friend, , with whom I see yon are acquainted. 

** The general taste ibr lyrical poetry, whether Scottish or English, in onion with mosic, is plUsblsi An EogVrii 

fkmily food of national muric, especially our own, expressed its astonishment to me, that aUhoos^ Inrlted to many 

musical parties In Edinburgh, they never heard any Scottish music, which they had hoped to hear song in the Teiy 

best style with the transcendent songs of Bums. When they exprened their surprise aft this to their Scottish friends, 

and to the young ladles, tiie answer amazed them, * O, Sir, Scottish songs sie quite out offluhlon in Edinburgh 1— weeing 

nothing but Italisa or German songs.' Was there ever anything more senseless ? Laying adde the matchless songs 

of Scotisnd, which are so much admlrsd in every other oonntiy, and substituting ftneign murio— entertaining their 

friends with German songs in their stead, when bs a party of a doaen or rixteen hearers there are prebsbly not above 

two or three who know a w«d of German? But it has become the * fluhloo,* It seems, and the hearers mast 

Just endure what they neither understand nor mjoy. And look at the namby pamby English words of the soaga 

which are now sung at our theatresi Small encouragement this, I am sony to say, to the pnbUcatSon of such good 

songs as yoursL 

** I remain, with much esteem, 

"Sn, 

'* Tour lUthftil humble Servant. 

« To Mr. Akdksw Paek." " G. THOMSON. 
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HUBRA! FOB THE HIGHLAND& 

Hiiritbj8.BMr. 

Huxha! ioT the Highhmda! the stem SoottiLih 

Highlands, 
Hie home of the damman, the brave and the firee; 
Where the doada lore to xeeti on the mountain't 

loogfa hreaaty 
Ere th^ jooniej aikr o'er the ialandless aea. 
TiM tboe where the cataract finga to the breeie^ 
Aa it dashes in foam like a spirit of light, 
And 'tis there the bold fisherman boonds o'er the 



In his fleet tiny bark, through the perilous night. 
Then hnrnt! fbr the Highlands, Ac. 

Tu the land of deep shadow, of simshlne, and 

shower. 
Where the hurricane rerels in madness on high; 
For there it has might that can war with its 

power, 
In the wild dixay diflk that are dearing the sky; 
Then hurra! fbr the Highlands, &0. 

I have trod merfy England, and dwelt on its 

diarms; 
I hare wandered through Erin, that gem of the 



But the Highlands alone the true Scottish heart 

warms. 
Her heather is blooming, her eagles are i^ree, 

nien hurra ! for the Highlands, &c. 



WE'LL BOW THEE O'EB THE CLYDE. 

BOHO IK HONOUB OF QUEEN VlCTORUl's VISIT TO 

OliiSOOW.* 

Mode by A. Park. 

01 WELCOXB to our heath-dad hills. 

Fair Scotia's gentle Queen! 
Where sea-girt isles, "mid solar smiles. 

Give grandeur to the scene ; 
Where lakes in sparkling beauty lie, 

And mountains rise in pride ; 
With truthfol heart and loving eye 

We'll row thee o'er the Clyde! 
With truthfiil heart and loving eye 
Well row thee o'er the Clyde! 

Ah ! think not of those festive halls 

Where thou so late hast been ; 
Tis nature's voice that fondly calls 

To welcome Albion's Queen. 
There may be spots to memory dear, 

Where pleasure is the guide ; 
But hearts more warm and more sincere 

Shall row thee o'er the Clyde! 
But hearts more warm and mofe sincere 
Shall row thee o'er the Clyde ! 

M • Bdlmoral, AvcoatSl, 1849. 

" 8iB— I beg to ackiiowlads* tlw reedpt of the oopiM of jrov 
Ifoalo and Ode. one oopf of whkh I hod the hoooor of bgring 
bdbra H«r Ifi^^Btj.— I am, Sir, yoor moat obadkot ierraat, 

*• O. GsiT. 

" AiiDUir Pabx, Eaq." 
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Though loT'd in Erin's em'rald isley 

Where sweet the shamrock grows ; 
Though basking in the Saxon smile^ 

Where blossoms England's roee^ 
The Scottish thistle still can rear 

Its Celtic head in pride, 
And hearts as loyal and sincere 

Shall row thee o'er the Clyde I 
And hearts as loyal and sincere 
Shall row thee o'er the Clyde! 



THE GLOBIOUS EXHIBITION. 

Wfltten Vmg beftm the Ciystal Filaoe was cnctod. 
Air—'* King of th« CumllM] lalanda 

Coxs, men of England, listen all, 
ni sing you a song about a hall 
That sends Belshazzar's to the wall ; 

The glorious Exhibition I 
Of glass and iron tow'ring high 
Like fidry structure in the sky, 
To keep the goods and people diy, 
While gazing there with rapturous eye — 
So'cramm'd with wealth firom every dime^ 
Of the ridiculous and sublime^ 
From Eden's dawn to England's primes 

The glorious Exhibition ! 
Then men of England listen all, ftc. 

Ten thousand windows, aye, and more ; 
FuU twenty acres for the floor, 
And half a rood wide every door, 

Of this glorious Exhibition I 
Fine promenades, and galleries too^ 
From which to have a gorgeous view; 
With trees that grow the high roof through, 
And surely this is a leetk new! 
Great colonnades and arches wide, 
With courts that open on every side ; 
Old England sure will sport in pride, 

At this glorious Exhibition! 
Then men of England listen all, &c 

Bemotest comers of the earth 
Will send forth men of every birth. 
In sombre hues, and painted mirth. 
To the glorious Exhibition I 



Chinese a most celestial set, 
And Aftic's sons as black as jet, 
The Esquimaux with bear's grease wet^ 
With canny priests and wisemen met, 
And Swedes and Russians, Turks and Danes, 
Swiss, Germans, Frenchmen, Algerines ; 
All hast'ning from their distant plains 
To the glorious Exhibition ! 
Then men of England listen all, Ac 

Some heads well shorn, some loofjb. as beast, 
Moustaches half a yard at least. 
Like Haynau's dipt in Barclay's yeast, 

At the glorious Exhibition ! 
Then beards, imperials, whisker'd men, 
Like badgers staring from their den ; 
With kilted chiefs from every glen. 
And Indians naked from their fon ; 
With Turband lords, and crouching slaves, 
And tyrants proud, and arrant knaves, 
From every land across the waves. 

To the glorious Exhibition ! 
Then men of England listen all, Ae. 

As now the ** Good Time's" come at last, 
And none need either frx>wn or fkst ; 
So let us all forget the past. 

At the glorious Exhibition I 
For every one will thrive In trade. 
And fortunes will be quickly made, 
And old arrears will soon be paid ; 
Then let us sing out, "Who's afraid?" 
The steamers, and the railways too, 
They soon wiU have enough to do, 
To bring this motl^ mingling crew. 

To the glorious Exfaibition ! 
Then men of England listen all, &c. 

Oh! kmg may Paxton's palace stand. 
An ornament to grace our land. 
While Albert lends a princely hand 

To the glorious Exhibition ! 
May warfare now in commerce end. 
And strangers meet as friend with friend, 
And our loVd Queen her favour lend. 
This rival talent to extend I 
And ne'er may envy be express'd. 
For Britain always stands the test ! 
Our foreign friends shall be well dress'd 

At the glorious Exhibition ! 
Then men of England listen all, Ac 
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LET LOYE BE THE THEliE. 


THE PBETTT ENGLKH TILLAGES! 


Lsf lore be the theme of the yoathfbl, 


Thb pretty English viUages, 


But candour end fiiendthip be mine ; 


I love them one and all ! 


The heart is more open and truthfol 


When Bunshme brightens o'er them, 


When over a cup of good winet 


Or soft shadows round thejn fidl; 


When met with auch friends as amnrand na» 


So sweet among their varied flowers 


I live in a world of delight ; 


The pleasant dwellings stand, 


Though sorrow and care often wound us, 


And em'rald leaves of loveliness 


Let 's banish them distant to-ni^t. 


Adorn my native land. 


Let lore be the theme, Ac. 






The pretty English villages. 


The pedant maj boast of his knowledge — 


So richly cover'd o'er 


The miser may doat on his gold — 


Wiih ivy wreathes and blushing bowers 


But what is their wealth or their college^ 


Around each cottage door ! 


If Btill they in ftiendship aie cold? 


Their rul^ structures look so sweet 


Contentment is earth's greatest blessing— 


Amid the purest green. 


Enough, is a word seldom known. 


And health, and love, and happiness^ 


So while erery heart Is caressing. 


Around each place is seen I 


Let liberty smile on his throne ! 




Let lore be the theme, &c. 


The pretty En^^i^ villages. 




When I am far away, 




In dreams appear before mine eyes 
In all their rich display. 




- 


The lofty churchyard spires and trees. 


THE LOVER'S LAMENT. 


In chasten'd charms appear ; 




0! the pretty English villages, 


Whkr Flora had, both sides the Firth, 


To me are always dear I 


Been for a month or more a Queen, 
And merl and mavis sang with mirth 






Their matins on the trees so green; 


BIRTH-DAT SONG. 


When lovers in delight were seen, 




And Nature was diyinely gay. 


0! TBiKiDS that day has come again. 


I heard a swain thus sigh, I ween I 


Which makes a mortal think, 


** I love^ but whom, I will not say 1 


And while we met in firiendship fidn. 




And while this cup we drink — 


** Strange are the pains this heart that more. 


Let's think of many a one that's gone^ 


But yet with patience I sustain. 


Since thus we met last year; 


I'm so enchanted by artfhl lore, 


For though this birth-day bo mine own, 


And for my lady-love I 'm &in; 


Their memory claims a tear; 


could she hear how I oomplainl 


For though this birth-day be mine own. 


And yet, I strive to make me gay, 


Their memory claims a tear! 


Her beauty is my only strain* 




** I love^ but whom, I will not say 1 


lime on his viewless wings sweeps past. 




And years fleet fkst away; 


** she is bright and iSdr to view— 


This night, perhaps, may be the last 


I cannot love a maid but she; 


We all shall meet as gay. 


With ruby lips and eye of blue. 


Then, let us learn from time that 's flown 


And fair as driven snow can be, 


And pledge to all sincere; 


To her my heart is always true; 


For though this birth-day be mine own. 


01 that she would not say me nigr, 


Their memory claims « tear; 


But what can silent lovers do ; 


For though this birth-day be mine own, 


I love, but whom, I will not say ! " 


Our lost ones claims a tear! 
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SONG OF THE AFRICAN MOTHER 

To Mmioo Pasx, the Aftlean TnnSkst, 

Thb white man lies on the cottage floor, 
Taking his rest at last secure, 

After his weary toU. 
Far has he come ih>m lands awaj ; 
Oh! what makes the white man lore to stray 

So &r from his natal isle? 

He is too weary to wake ; 
Peace, for the white man's sake; 
Watch with me till rested he be — 
IiCt him sweet slmnber take. 

Put milk and rice by the white man's bed, 
He has no wife his meals to spread. 

Nor are his children near. 
Tall his form, and £ur, and strong. 
His hands are white and his hair is long. 

And in his heart no fear. 

He is too weary to wake ; 
Peace, for the^white man's sake ; 
Watch with me till rested he be — 
Let him sweet slmnber take. 

Warm were the words, and kind the look. 
As he read to us from the sacred book 

That lies by the white man's head. 
Over the sea, and orer the land, 
He comes in peace with the olive-wand; 

Lightly around him tread. 

He is too weary to wake ; 
Peace, for the white man's sake; 
Watch with me till rested he be — 
Let him sweet slumber take. 



CHBISTMAS SONQ. 
oollabd's ghost! 

Ths nig^t was still, the moon shone high, 

Serenely o'er the sea, 
The plaintiye winds came softly by. 

Like music soft and free. 
When loTely Lauia sought the shore 

To think on Goilaid fidr. 
In hopes to see his fiice once more 

To ease her heart's despair! 



The moon grew dark, the stars withdrew, 

The air at once grew still; 
The sea no longer motion knew. 

No tree wav'd on the hill. 
All look'd, as nature seem'd to say — 

Our lot in life is o'er ; 
This night all things must pass away 

For ever, evermorel 

A pale light flash'd amid the gloom, 

She tum'd her eyes to gaase, 
And there she saw an opening tomb, 

Whence came the pallid rays. 
Twas Gollard's ghost, in sparkling shroud. 

And as she fled the sbore^ 
She heard him say, in accent's loud. 

Sweet Laura, mourn no more ! 



THE MERMAID'S SONG! 
Mi]flicl»7A.Paik. 

FxoM the pearly ocean-cayes — 

Circled by the silver wares. 

Where, with wreathy emerald ciown'd, 

Festive dance the Nereids round ; 

Hear a pensive mennaid's song — 

While the tritonq dash along. 

And the syren-sisters play 

On sea-green reeds most merrily! 
Sing the mariner just come 
From his high and airy home. 
Sunk too soon to coral caves 
Where the silver water laves. 
Tinkle twinkle, tinkle twinkle- 
Nothing wakes him "mong the waves! 



Neptune now must be his king — 
Let the limpid sea-bells ring 
Softly, softly in his ear— 
Being of another sphere I 
Dolphins with your scales of gold. 
All your radiant charms unfold ; 
Naiads mourn, and Nereids weep^ 
O'or the fiiUen stranger's sleep- 
Sing the mariner just come 
From his high and ury home^ 
Sunk so deep to coral caves 
Where the silver water laves. 
Tinkle twinkle^ tinkle twinkle 
Nothing wakes him "mong the 
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COM£» LET US DEPABT FBOM OUB 

SORROW. 

Hngle bj DonnlietU. London : B. Oodm 

CoKS, let QB depart firom our sorrow, 

And chue all our daj^ doubts awaj ; 
Perhaps the bright beams of to-morrow 

Will banish the cares of to-day. 
Contentment is surely a blessing, 

The greatest that life can bestow, 
While finowning on fiite is distressing — 
To-day we will banish our woe. 

Let's riyal each other in gladness, 
For what is the good of all grief? 
The deepest and dullest of sadness, 
But seldom has yielded relief. 

Our ancestors lov'd to be merry, 

Nor pin'd at the workings of fate ; 
They sang and they quaflTd off their sherry 

Until erery bosom grew great. 
They chatted and laugh'd in their glory. 

And chas'd ereiy sorrow away, 
By telling some comical story 
That happen'd in life's early day. 
Then rival each other in gladness, 

For what is the good of all grief? 
The deepest and dullest of sadness, 
But seldom has yielded relief. 



COME LIST TO MY SONG. 

CoxB list to my song, it is meant, lore, ibr thee. 

And a Ikirer and fonder one never could know 
The truth that it whispers in accents of glee, 

As it praises thy rose-lips and bosom of snow! 
O list, then, sweet lady! nor yeil with a scorn 

Those features Adonis mi^t stoop to admire. 
Those smiles which outrival the dawning of mom, 

Those^es that are beaming love's tenderest fire. 

And this is my song: I have come, love, for thee; 

I have wander'd afar from my own native home, 
But maiden so lovely I never could see 

In the happiest spots I have happen'd to roam. 
Then give me thy hand, love, so gentle and small. 

Thy heart that's endrd'd with feelings divine; 
O breathe but one sigh from love's soft palace-hall ; 

O grant one kind glance firom a£bction's pure 
shrine I 



I'M OFF TO THE DIGGINGS. 

London: B. Wlllbuni, Paternoster Bow. 

I 'm off to the diggings, pick, cradle, and spadi 
For who but a bumpkin would stick to his trade? 
I 'm off to the diggings to gather the gold. 
For the wealth of Australia has never been told. 
Fve got my revolver, my tent, and tea-kettle, 
My blankets and breeches, and brogues that are 

strong, 
With a crucible ready to solve the bright metal : 
I'm off bag and baggage to dig at Geelong. 

What signifies life if a person be poor. 
Nor friend^ nor relations will call at your door; 
What signifies character, industry, mind — 
'TIS riches that makes all the world grow kind! 
I leave my old cot on the side of the mountain — 
Those places rever'd both in history and song — 
The heath-oover'd hills, and the wide-spreading 

fountain : 
I *m off beg and baggage to dig at Geelong. 

When once I have gather'd ten thousand or more, 
O, then rU return to my lov'd native shore, 
ni court a fine lady, and make her my wife. 
And live like a prince all the rest of my life! 
And honours will come when I show my great 

riches, 
And carriages stop at my door in a throng — 
No more of this plodding and digging in ditches : 
I'm off beg and baggage to dig at Geelong. 



THE QUEEN OF MEBRT ENGLAND. 
HnslelyyD. Lee. London: Tnraer. 

Ths Queen of merry England, 
What Queen so lov'd as she; 
Her gentle mandate rules the land. 

Her might commands the sea. 
She reigns in youth and beauty 

O'er an empire of the f^; 
And lady charms and warrior arms. 

Shall ever round her be. 
The Queen of merry England, 
What Queen so lov'd as she; 
Her gentle mandate rules the land ; 
Her might oonmiands the sea! 
The Queen of merry England, 
The Queen of merry Eng^d, 
The Queen of merry England, 
What Queen so lov'd as she. 
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Now peace hath wav'd her/Hseptre 


And such is true love, 


Along our native ttrand, 


That spell from above! 


And war, that horrid ipectre 


Which we in our happiness fain would caress ; 


Wayee not his blood-red hand. 


But trembling before 


Her bulwarks on the ocean 


The maid we adore. 


Are mann'd by heroes brave, 


The soul-soften'd passion we cannot confess; 


Who in war's wild commotion, 


And some one more bold. 


Can guide them o'er the wave. 


With bosom more cold. 


The Queen of meny England, 


Bereaves us of that which we wish to obtain ; 


What Queen so lov'd as she; 


And scatter'd away 


Her gentle mandate rules the land; 


Are the smiles of the gay» 


Her might commands the sea! 


And maiden and lover but languish in vain. 


The Queen of merry England, 




The Queen of merry England, 




The Queen of merry England, 


• 


t 


What Queen so lov^d as she. 




So, long live Queen Victoria, 


THE SUN. 


Be health and pleasure thine; 




May virtue, truth, and happiness. 


MiiiiebyA.Park. 


Around thy brow entwine. 




The sun of peace and plenitude 


A oLOKious orb is the sun ! 


Upon thy people shine ; 


Who shall describe his flame? 


And power, and love, and unity, 


Bright as when first from chaos sprung. 


In one bright band combine. 


When all the new-bom planets sung, 


The Queen of merry England, 


And gloom hid his head in shame! 


What Queen so lov'd as she; 


His throne, the empyrean sky — 


Her gentle mandate rules the land ; 


His robes, the red clouds fnrl'd; 


Her might commands the sea! 


The quenchless light of his eye 


The Queen of merry England, 


Is the soul of each mystic world. 


Tho Queen of merry England, 


A glorious orb is the sun 1 


The Queen of merry England, 




What Queen so lov'd as she. 


Lo ! in the crimson west, 




A molten sea lies there, 




Empurpling deep the vapoury breast 




Of travell'd clouds that calmly rest 
On the wings of the dreammg air! 






Far, far in the east away 




Those worlds their lamps may trim — 


LOVE'S SIMILE. 


What were their gloom, if they 




Beceiv'd not their light from him ? 


A DEWBSOP lay 


A glorious orb is the sun ! 


In a rosebud gay, 




And a little red robin sat chirping nigh ; 


0, with his rays to rise ! 


0! fain would it sip 


One dazzling day for me 


Frae the rosebud's lip. 


In his chariot through the star-deck'd skies. 


For his breast was warm, and his throat was diy. 


Where bright world after world flies 


Bound and round did he hop 


In endless regions free ! 


In the fidth it would drop: 


Away to lands unknown. 


His little eye twinkled to gaze on the gem. 


Where mortal ne'er hath beeh ; 


TUl a bee^ in its flight, 


Where sin hath never sown 


On the blossom did light, 


Those seeds which grow so green. 


And scatter'd the dew o'er its beckoning stem. 


A glorious orb is the son I 
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O COM£» SW££T MAID. 
Moilo hj Anber. 

O ooia^ tweet maid, with me, 

Where Lugar's stream is flowing, 
While the eTening sim its race hath ran, 

And the cloud his crimson showing ! 
O come, Ac. 
My home is 'mong the hills, love ! 
Where the eephyrs reyel free; 
Two merry hearts shall there unite in glee. 
Then come, sweet mud, with me. 

Where Lugar's stream is flowing, 
While the evening sun its race hath run, 

And the cloud his crimion showing. 

All day we shall wander forth 

Where the heather-heUs are growing, 
O'er the mountain-side, with stately pride, 

While the summer sun is glowing ; 
All day, &c 
111 never dream of care, love ! 
Though long the day should he, 
For dear my love shall he with thee. 
Then come, sweet maid, with me^ 

Where Lugar's stream is flowing, 
WhUe the evening sun its race hath run, 

And the cloud his crimson showing. 



AT MT TIME OV UFE. 

MiHie by W. H. If ootgomeiT. 

At my time of liib I would not take a wife, 

XXnleas she had plenty of gold ; 
For I've liVd so long single that I still wish to 
mingle 
With my bachelor friends of old I 
What signifies your brilliant eyes 

To such a man as me I 
If I must be sold, it must be fiir gold. 
Or I'd rather &r be free. 

So at my time of life I would not take a wif^ 

Unless she had plenty of gold ; 
For I've liv'd so long single that I still wiah 
to mingle 
With my bachelor frlendi of old. 



You know that the fool in his love may oool 

Ere a short year rolls away; 
And then, O alack! he may look as black 

As a cold December day ! 
The best of meii I wouldn't trust when 

With care they 're troubled sore ; 
Through the window, they say, love leaps away 
When poverty calls at the door. 
So at my time of life I would not take a wife. 

Unless she had plenty of gold ; 
For I've liv'd so long shigle that I still wish 
to mingle 
With my bachelor friends of old. 

Yet for all I 've said I would not wed 

A girl for wealth alone, 
I 'd take half price, nor be too nice, 

With her whose heart 's mine own ; 
Although I fix my price at six 
Poor hundred pounds »-year, 
I *d rather agree to take the three 
With a girl I love more dear! 
So at my time of life I would not take a wife, 

Unless she had plenty of gold ; 
For I've liv'd so long siofi^e that I still wish 

to mingle 
With my bachelor friends of old. 



THE QUEEITS SONG. 

A OALLAXT bark, with pennon free, 

Swept o'er the Thames' proud waves aihr. 
And on the sun-lit German sea, 

Seem'd waning like the morning star I 
Yet as she swept the watery way, 

And left Old England's towers behind, 
A syren voices subdued and gay. 

Thus echoed on the wandering wind I 

ft 

*' Farewell I my lov'd, my natal land ! 

Thia short adieu my thoughts inspire ; 
I go to view the monnt^s grand 

Where Ossiantttn'd his Celtic lyre— 
Where dwelt my ancestors of old. 

By rocky glen and gushing rill; 
For oh! idiat tales of might are told, 

Where blooms brave Scotia's thistle StilL 

SL 
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"Bbw, gentle breezes I waft me where 

Steep monntaiiis mingle with the si 
And where the Snltan of the air 

Around each dond-capp'd summit flies I'* 
The echo died, and distance drew 

His viewless wings around the scene ; 
Then Scotia first with transport knew 

The beauteous aspect of her Queen I 



THE HOISTING OF THE HAWTHOBN. 

To TboxasHzddlbtov, younger of Hill House, Dnlwich. 

Musio t»7 J. H Barclay, Eaq., Perth. 

CoxB hither, Tommj Middleton, 

And I will sing to thee^ 
We 're going to the grass-green lawn. 

To raise yon hawthorn tree ; 
Tour father, with his sturdy men. 

Are all before us there, 
For when the summer comes, my boj, 

This tree will scent the air. 



"But why," inquired the pretty child — 

" Was that Urge tree knocked down?" 
There was a storm the other night> 

In Dulwich and in town. 
It levell'd chimney-stalks and trees 

Quite flat upon the earth, 
It sunk large ships upon the seas, 

And ray'd in frantic mirth. 

" And will the hawthorn grow again ?" 

O, yes I my darling boy,* 
You 11 see it Aill of pretty flowers. 

And that will gire you joy— - 
The winds will whistle then in Tain ; 

They 11 prop it round and round 
Until its roots are flz'd again 

Like anchors in the ground. 

And when the lorely laui^bing spring 

BetumSy the leares will grow, 
The birds will on the. branches sing, 

And we will dance below — 
And we will dance below, my boy, 

And yeiy merry be, 
When pretty snow-white flourishes 

Adorn the hawthorn tree! 



LUCY NEAL. 



Kew words to lame air. 



I Liv*D a life of happiness, 

Nor love's keen dart did feel. 
Until I met a pretty maid 

Whose name was Lucy NeaL 
But ever since a rotary 

At Cupid's shrine I kneel. 
And weep becatise she's lost to me, 
My lovely Lucy Neal. 
My lovely Lucy Keal, 
My poor lost Lucy Neal ; 
And weep because she 's lost to me, 
My lovely Lucy Neal. 

Her eyes were bright as evening's star, 

And could such charms reveal 
That all who looked upon that ftce 

Admir'd sweet liocy NeaL 
Her oval cheeka like roses were, 
. That half their charms conceal. 
Her beauteous brow than snow more fklr. 
My lovely Lucy Neall 
My lovely, &c. 

Her voice was sweet, her heart was true, 

Yet o'er that heart did steal 
Some inward grief that silent wore 

The frame of Jjucj NeaL 
She seem'd too pure for life and me ; 

That wound I could not heal ; 
But while I live 1 11 ne'er forget 

My lovely Lucy Neal I 
My lovely, &c. 

At last she fkded fast away, 

Till death her eyes did seal. 
And in the flow'iy May of life, 

I lost my Lucy Neal. 
I wander through the world alone, 

And none know how I feel 
The heavy, silent solitude 
I own for Lucy NeaL 
My lovely Lucy NeaL 
My poor lost Lucy Neal ; 
O I if she were in life again, 
How happy would I feel 1 
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THE TWO WASKIOBS. 
Muiie bf David Lee, Lmdoo. London: Tuna, 

Who are these od their piond BteedB in warlike 

array. 
With helmets so brij^t, and with aspect so gay? 
nieee are warrion old, who in battlers alarms 
Were danntiess in soul, and were hostile in arms, 
Were danntiess in soul, and were hostile in arms; 
Now in peace re-nnited they pranoe o'er the field, 
Though in honoor oppos'd, jret to ftiendship they 

yield: 
Let the banners of Britain in migesty wave, 
For who does not glory to gaze on the brare? 
For who does not gUny to gaze on the braTs? 

Th^ have firaght Ibr their countries, and wept for 

than t00| 
On the plains of Toolonse, and on fkm'd Waterloo; 
llid the carnage, and fire, and the numberless 

dead. 
Hare these warriors old on their waiHX>ttr8ers sped, 
Hare these warriors old on their war-coursers sped. 
Now peace spreads her sun-brighten'd wings o'er 

the land. 
And loTO, yonth, and beauty, are first in conmiand : 
Let the banners of Britain in majesty wave, 
For who does not glory to gaze on the brave? 
For who does not ^ory to gaze on the braye? 



LONG, LONG AGO. 
Hew wgrde tot eame air. 

Whsbx are the firiends that we all lov'd so dear ? 

Long, long ago— long, long ago I 
Whose hearts and alfections were always sincere, 
Long, long ago— long ago ! 
Many hATe fled to a fiu* distant dime^ 
Many baTe parted with friendship and time, 
Some in their autumn and some in their prime, 
Long, long ago— long ago! 

Where are the pastimes that gare us such joy ? 

Long, long ago— long, long ago! 
When no cares on earth could our young hearts 
annoy. 

Long, long ago— long, ago! 



Where are those mornings of life's early day. 
When sweet sinless mirth made the sun seem 

so gay? 
All past for erer, for ever past away, 
Long, long ago— long ago I 

Tet still let us choUh the days that are gone, 

Long^ long ago— long, long ago ! 
Although we are left in this bleak world alone, 
Long, long ago— long ago ! 
Still let us brood o'er their memories dear, 
StiU let us joythl and hopefol appear. 
Nor mourn with regret, thou^ bereft of them 
here. 
Long, long ago — long ago! 



WHAT IS WOMAN? 
Mufle by A. Peifc. London: R. Cock& 

What is woman? Man's sweet aagel ! 

Gentle^ tender, calm, and kind ; 
Erer loving, erer fidthfU, 

Is her soft and soothing mind ; 
A beauteous flower, bom to blossom. 

Giving gladness to the eye ; 
Half design'd fiir BCan's fond bosom. 

Half a creature of the sky ! 

Half a creature of the sky ! 

What is woman ? Ask her sorrow, 

Know how deeply she can feel; 
But when hope her heart would borrow, 

Mark what joys she can rereaL 
O'er her cheek each pure emotion 

Of her soul Is seen to fly. 
As fiur donds with chaste doTotiim, 

Fleet o'er Luna's ftce on high. 

What is woman? All finibearing ! 

Fatient, prudaiit» seeming gi^ 
Thou^ sad inward thon^ts are wearing 

All unspoken Hfe away. 
Thus she is a flower's sweet blossom. 

Giving giadness to the ^e, 
Hslf design'd to man's food bosom, 

Hslf a creature of the sky ! 

Haifa creature of the sl^ ! 
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OLD KING LOVE. 

Music by W. GL Ltthgow. 

Pnblldied hj Mltchlton. Olii^ow. 

Do jou uk who I am? why, 'tis eaalHj told ! 
I am older than time, I 'm more powerfiil than 

gold; 
The stars I heheld when th^y sang at their birth, 
And I dwelt in sweet Eden, when sent upon earth. 
And yet in my prime through the wide world I 

roTe: 
Say who does not know me? Say who does not 

know me ? 
Say who does not know me ? I 'm old Eling Love. 

The warrior brave with his brow laarel-i)onnd. 
When touch'd with my sceptre, bends low to the 

ground ; 
The monarchs of earth must my mandate obey, 
And where is the inaiden who answers me nay? 
I add a new ray to the eye of the dove : 
Say who does not know me? Say who does not 

know me? 
Say who does not know me? I 'm old King Love. 

I tame the rude savage, whaterer his mind, 
I cheer the bold sdlor that rocks in the wind, 
The GAptiye I soothe as he sighs in his cell. 
And I 'm heard in the spirit of friendship's fiueweil ; 
I swim in the ocean, I fly in the grove : 
Say who does not know me? Say who does not 

' know me? 
S&y who does not know me? I 'm old King Love. 



THE HEATH-CLAD HAUNTS OF INFANCY. 

London: R. CockSi MotfCNUer by Appointment 

Whxh heath in rosy verdure lies 
O'er mountain-breasts in rich display, 
When summer-blossoms meet the eyes 
Where'er our wandering fixytsteps stray. 
When cascades leap with dazzling sheen, 
And Nature's grandest form is seen, 
I love my native glades to see, 
My heath-clad, heath-dad haunU of infkncy! 



I 've seen Hibernia's verdant land, 

Like Titan rising from the sea, 

As if^ by some enchanter's wand* 

It were a world alone and free! 

I 've seen fiur England's lofty towers, 

And France in its frivolity ; 

But dearer ikr is still to me 

My heath-dad, heath>clad haunts of infiuM^! 

There 's not a spot on this fair earth 

That warms my heart, or charms mine eye. 

That calls such joyous thoughts to birth, 

Or can such cardess hours supply. 

As those gigantic cliffs of old. 

Where douds and winds can revd fne, 

Where sunbeams shed etherial gdd — 

My heath-dad, heath-dad haunts of infiuicy! 



O BEAUTEOUS NIGHT! 

Mule by DonnlsettL 

Oh! beauteous night, 

With moon so bright, 

How fair the skies, 

lit with those million eyes! 
The boundless blue around is spread, 
Like spangled floor where angels tread! 

No winds are sighing. 

No douds axe flying. 

But all is tipp'd with light 

Oh! beauteous night! 
No shadow's form comes near thee drearily. 
No tempest, no! but all looks cheerily. 

Oh! beauteous ni^t, 

With moon so bright. 

How fair the skies, 

Lit with those million ejres! 
The boundless blue around is spread. 
Like spangled floor where angels tread! 

The wind reposes 

Soft as on roses. 

And echo, bound. 

Has lost its sound. 
No shadows shall come near thee drearily; 
No tempest, no! but all looks cheerily. 
No tempest strong shall harm thee, sweet night ! 

O! beauteous night. 
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THSHE'8 BEAUTY IN THE DEWT DEOPS. 
Mule b J W. H. Uthgow. 

Tbmbm 'b beauty in the dewy drops, 
Coiich'd on the fragrant rosy tree, 
That minds me of the heavenly hopes 
That sparkle in my Mary*s e'e. 
There 's brightness in the stars above, 
When mirrored soft in lake or sea, 
That wakens in my heart new love. 
And minds me o' my Mary's e'e. 

There 's mildness in the lady-moon. 
When from the sun's red glances she 
Is blending with the sky at noon. 
That minds me o' my llary's e'e 
There 's gladness in each varying turn 
Of summer's wanton honQr-bee, 
That makes my oonscions bosom bum, 
And minds me o' my Mary's e'e. 

• 

There 's azure in the violet 
That breathes a sacred spell to me, 
When its fond eyelids open sweet, 
That minds me of my Mary's e'e. 
There 's not a fleeting fiiiry sight, 
By grassy mead or upland free. 
By sunny noon or moonlit night, 
But minds me o' my Mary's e'e. 



THE ORPHAN BOY. 

Hatb pity on an orphan boy, 

Who hath nowhere to lay his head ; 
Who hath no one to bid him joy, 

Since those who lov'd him now are dead. 
TUnk how the cheerless night descends 

Upon his chill and weary frame ; 
The orphan boy has now no friends — 

No one to call him by his name I 

Ye who are bless'd with love and home, 

Alas! ye dream not all he knows 
Of this cold worid, while forc'd to roam 

'Mong those who care not for his woes ! 
Tlien pity a poor ophan boy — 

O give his wand^ing footsteps rest, 
Who hath no one to bid him joy— 

No home to make him truly blest ! 



OLD SCOTLAND,* I LOVE THEE ! 

Moflle by W. H. LithfMr. 

Old Sootlandy I love thee I thou 'rt dearer to me 
Than all lands that are girt by the wide-rolling 



Hiough asleep not in sunshine, like islands afiff. 
Yet thou'rt gallant in love, and triumphant in 

war! 
Thy doud-eover'd hills that look up from the seas. 
Wave sternly their wild woods aloft in the breeze I 
Where flies the bold eagle in freedom on high. 
Through r^ons of cloud in its wild native sky ! 
For, old Scotland, I love thee! thou 'rt dearer to 

me 
Than all lands that are girt by the wide-rolling 



Hiough asleep not in sunshine, like islands afiff. 
Yet thou'rt gallant in love^ and triumphant in 
war I 

O name not the land where the olive-tree grows. 
Nor the land of the shammck, nor land of the 

rose; 
But show me the thistle that waves its proud 

head. 
O'er heroes whose blood for their country was shed. 
For, old Scotland, I love U^ I thou'rt dearer to 

me 
Than all lands that axe girt by the wide-rolling 



Though asleep not in sunshine, like islands afiff. 
Yet thou'rt gallant in love, and triumphant in 
war! 

nien tell me of bards and of warriors bdd 
Who wielded their brands in the battles of old, 
Who conquer'd and died for their lov'd native 

land. 
With its maidens so fiur, and its mountains so 

grand! 
For, old Scotland, I love thee ! thou 'rt dearer to 

me 
Than all lands thai are girt by the wide-roUing 



Though asleep not in sunshine, like islands a&r. 
Yet thou'rt gallant in love, and triumphant in 
war I 
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OH ! THE HAPPY DAYS OF CHUiDHOOD. 

Moflc by W. B. Uthgow. 

Oh I the happj days of childhood, 

When our hearts were glad and free, 
When we roam'd by vale and wildwood, 
Lightsome as the sportive bee. 

Happy, happy, happy childhood, 

Then onr hearts were glad and free ; 
Happy, happy, days of childhood, 
When our hearts were glad and free. 

« 

Then the morning snn with gladness 

Oped the joyous courts of day, 
While our hearts, tmtouch'd with sadness. 
Felt so cheerfbl and so gay. 

Happy, happy, happy childhood. 

Then the heart was glad and gay ; 
Happy, happy, happy childhood, 
Then our hearts were glad and gay. 

Who can turn to life's gay morning — 

Who resume the charms of youth, 
When sweet innocence adorning 
Lit the way to love and truth I 
Happy, happy, happy childhood. 

When the heart was glad and gay ; 
Happy, happy, happy childhood, 
Then the heart was glad and gay. 



THB BANKS OF CLYDE. 
Mtuic ^y W. Brocu. 

How sweet to rove at summer's eve 

By Clyde's meandering stream. 
When Sol in joy is seen to leare 

The earth with crimson beam. 
When island-ciouds that wander'd &r, 

Above his sea-couch lie, 
And here and there some gem-like star 

Be-opes its sparkling eye. 

I see the insects gather home. 
That loT'd the evening ray ; 

And minstrel birds that wanton roam, 
Now sing their vesper lay : 



All huny to their leafy beds 

Among the rustling trees, 
Till mom with new-born besuty sheds 

Her splendour o'er the 



Migestic seem the barks that glide^ 

As night creeps o'er the sky, 
Along the sweet and tranquil Clyde, 

And charm the gazer's eye. 
While spreading trees with plumage gay, 

Smile vernal o'er the scene. 
And all is balmy as the May — 

All lovely and serene. 



THB WABNING. 



Maile by S. Barr. 



[It Is A Soottlah'tapentftUni that the howting of tha wateli- 
dog of th« honse, wbere there b aa invalid, la a algn of hla 
speed J dlaaolotion.] 



A XAXDBV ftir lay dying within her palace-haU, 
And round her couch were sighing her bright 

attendants all ; 
Her lately coroneted brow feels many a rending 

throe. 
And the hectic spot is spreading now o'er her 

wan cheek of woe. 



'TIS night; fond ones bend o'er her, withkii 
affection's fears, 

As though they could restore her by their anguish 
and their tears: 

No hope their hearts need borrow, for the watch- 
dog's doleful cries 

Tell the painfiil tale of sorrow, ere the morning's 
light she dies. 

She gazes round her wildly when that s^ sound 

is heard, 
Then greets her lov'd ooea mildly with a parting 

soul's regard ; 
But ere the morning's sun has shone thailkirone 

breathes no more^ 
And the fidthM watch-dog's warning moan is 

also hush'd and o'er. 




PREE MI MOtr. 

Air—'* 8iiiOe agala mj beonto huti*,** 

Fbkb mi mon', my cantie callan, 

CalUm, pree my mou' ; 
Certee I noo am unoo willan, 

Om ye're wiUan too. 
Muikle does my fiun heart lo*e thee, 

Bead my thoctf^* e'e ; 
Wha could e*er be lealer to thee? 
Nane tae leal as me! 
Then pree mi mou', my cantie caUan, 

CaUan, pree my mon'; 
Certes ! noo am unco willan, 
Gin ye're willan too. 

Be nae hlate, my cantie caUan, 

CaUan, be nae blate ; 
A' my thochts are spent on Allan, 

Ear' as weel as late. 
This puir heart wad soon be broken 

Gifye'dlichtlieme; 
Gi'e me then the gouden token — 
Mak' me blythe and free. 
Then pree mi mou', my cantie callan, 

Callan, pree my mou' ; 
Certes! I was ne'er sae willan, 
Gin ye 're willan too. 



WHEN LAST WE MET. 

Whxn last we met, her lostroas eyes, 

Like smile of heaven, were fix'd on mine I 
Bright as twin stars that light the skies. 

When sparkling 'mid the ocean's brine. 

To me it was a glance divine— 
A nameless and contenting bliss, 

For in their soft quiescent shine, 
She said-^Fm thine for ever, yes I 

Fm thine, Fm thine tot ever. 

But ah I we only met to weep 
With burning eyes a sad adieu ; 

My bark was fluttering on the deep, 
As pensive as a wild sea-mewl 
Our pennons 'mid the eephyrs flew, 

Our saUs were swelling to the gale. 
And nearer every moment drew 

The hour thai told the solemn tale— 
Farewell— Fm thine for ever! 



THE SWEETS OF SOBRIETY. 
Air— **A ouui*! A man for a* that** 

Is there for sweet sobriety, 

A man of worth, and a' that, 
Then join our good society — 

Fm sure ye '11 never rue that ! 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Well take a cup for a' that ; 
But let it be good sober tea. 

And all agree for a' that. 

What though some fiwls get great on wine, 

On sumptuous food, and a' that ? 
On humbler diet we can dlne^ 

And dare be wise, for a' that. 
For a' that» and a' that. 

Their gorgeous dress, and a' that — 
A sober man, though e'er so poor, 

Is best of men, for a' that! 

Te see the haughty autocrat, 

Pufi"d up with drink, and a* that, 
Address his slaves with demon-chat, 

In pride of power, and a' that. 
For a' that, and a' that, 

His wicked laws, and a' that, 
He knows each hour man 's gaining power, 

By prudence, truth, and a' that! 

A king can make his country bless'd 

By freedom, trade, and a' that; 
By looking after the distress'd. 

With Uberal hand, and a' that. 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Our eiforts help, for a' that, 
Let worth and might defend our right, 

And act ourselves, for a' that. 

Then let us meet in converse sweet. 

With good intent, and a' that; 
Our temperance laws wUl aid the cause 

Of wife and child, for a that. 
For a' that, and a' that, 

We 11 show the world, and a' that. 
That we can be more g^ than he 

Who drinks his driuns, and a' that. 
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THOUGH YOUTH HAS GONE BT. 
Air-" MMtlng of the waten." 

^onoH yoath is gone by, and age creeps o*er 

me fast, 
And time o*er my dark locks his hoar-firost has 

cast; 
I fret not on fortune, nor frown on the gay, 
For once in this life I was happy as they, 
For once in this life I was happy as they. 

Why should I be sad, though my years seem but 

few? 
I only have got the less labour to do I 
If sorrow and cares are the fortune of men, 
Why should we lament to resign them again? 
Why should we lament to resign them again ? 

In youth there is hope which old age is denied ; 
But that phantom of beauty is then to be tried ; 
But age can best tell how life's longings are vain, 
And how folly and hope are the parents of pain I 
And how folly and hope are the parents of pain I 

So then let me sing, as in youth I have done ; 
No sorrow appears on the^brow of the sun I 
If honest in friendship, and fidthihl in soul ; 
These, these are the blessings that always console ! 
These^ these are the blessings that always console I 

So^ though youth has gone by, and age creeps 

o'er me fast, 
And time o'er my dark locks its hoar-frost has 

cast; 
I fret not on fortune, nor frown on the gay, 
For once in this life I was joyous as they I 
For once in this life I was joyous as they ! 



WHAT IS SPABKUNG WTT? 

What is sparkling wit ? 

What is soothing song? 
One for joy unfit — 

T* other dull and long. 
If we are not near 

Woman's dore-like eye — 
If we cannot hear 
Wonum's soft reply. 

What is sparkHng wit? &c. 



O the balmy bliss 

Woman can impart, 
When her honey kiss 

Is sweeten'd by the heart I 
When her sunny smiles 

All our acts approve ; 
Who 'd deny her wiles ? — 

Who'd refhse to love? 

What is sparkling wit? &c. 

Once a sporting bee 

Sought a scented bower ; 
Fluttering round went he, 

Then he Idss'd a flower : 
Sweet was its young Up, 

And he kissed it again — 
If insects rapture sip, 

Should man not do the same? 

What is sparkling wit? &c. 



LET GLASGOW FLOURISH. 

Air.— "Maggie PlckeQ.** 

LcT Glasgow flourish by the word 
And m^ht of every merchant-lord, 
And institutions which afford 

Good homes the poor to nourish. 
A place of commerce, peace, and power. 
With wealth and wisdom as her dower, 
May still her tree migestic tower — 

Hurra I Let Glasgow Flourish* 

OHORTTB. 

Here *s to the tree that never sprung 
Here 's to the bell that never rung. 
Here 's to the bird that never sung. 
And here 's to the caller salmon. 

Behold her structures rise sublime^ 
Her stately ships trom every dime. 
Her spinning wheels more swift than time. 

Along fair Clutha's waters. 
Her science, literature, and arts, 
Her towering stalks, her crowded marts, 
The starry eyes and glowing hearts 

That bless her lovely daughters. 

Here 's to the tree^ &c. 
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For locud men and maideni fiiir, 
What fpot on esrth can ooc^ compare? 
What tyrant loon our rigiits would dare^ 

Let him his head beware o% 
We're linked together hand-in-hand. 
The goflfdian apirits of our land, 
While thiatlea bloom and momitaina stand. 

Of war he'd have hia share o't 

Here's to the tree, Ac. 



TRUE LOVE. 

Jf nde by John Bbukir. 
PnUidied bj Ifitehlaon, ModcMDflr, Oiiugaw. 

Tbmbm is a loTelj, brilliant star 

Attends the moon on high. 
And seems to guide her shining car 

In beauty throng the skj. 
So true loTe leads my trusting heart 

For ever on to thee; 
Twill be as hard for us to part, 

So dear thou art to me! 

I knew thee first in early years, 

When earth seem'd strewn with flowers, 
When hope was unalloy'd by fears, 

And sunshine charm'd the fiours. 
Ifoog festal halls of mirth and aoog. 

That win the soul from care, 
To me those scenes were dull and long, 

H lore! thou wert not there. 

There is a lonely, brilliant star, 4c. 



THE ABCHER'S SONG. 

Air— "TwH merry In the haD.** 

A HAVD of merry archers we 

In joy compete to-day ; 
No manly sport can Uyther be^ 

No hearts &el half so gay I 
With hopeful eye we bend the bow, 

As o'er the lawn we rove, 
And strike more true than beauty too 

Can strike the heart of love 1 



In wars of old the archer strung 

His crossbow at the foe^ 
When through the air the arrow sprung, 

And laid the yictim low. 
Now, the target's heart receives the darti 

This is our wish'd-ibr aim! 
No man deatroy'd, no friend annoy'd. 

In our inspiring game. 

So let us bend the graoeftil bow—- 

A pastime for a king I 
And let the arrow swiftly go 

In music from the string ; 
And may we behold more aiehen bold 

Assembled in the plam: 
It has been so in the times of old. 

May we soon see the like againl 



ODE TO BANNOCEBUBN. 

Frva hundred years, and Bruoe's brand 

O'er Bannockbum, like flame of Light» 
Was swung in his courageous hand. 

To put old Scotia's foes to flight. 
And from the hills and glens came down 

Each Highland chie( each baron bold; 
While on their brows a celtic frown 

The spirit of their errand told. 

CHOBUa. 

Up for Scotland's hiUs and heather, 

Warriors true and kilted men t 
Let us fight or fall together; 

We shall ne'er be free till Oient 
Sound the pifaroqii o'er each mountain — 

Let it swell from sea to sea — 
Come by loch, ravine, and fountain: 

Scotland's rights and liberty! 

Then hill and v^Uey, wood and field. 

Were doth'd in red and bright array. 
By hostile rank who soom'd to yield 

The glories of that awfbl day. 
And blood and tary fill'd each eye. 

And foemen rush'd with heedless mi^it, 
Soon as they heard the martial cry. 

And join'd revengefiil in the fight! 

Up fig Scotland, &c 

SM 
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FBIENDS OF YOUTH. 
ICiudoal (MPTrigbt of B. WIDiaini, Umtaa, 

Frixitdb of youthflil days gone by— 

JHy of sweetest joy and love I 
When the blue and boundless sky 
Seem'd anveil'd by clouds abore. 
Join with me and gbidly tell 

All the changes time has wrought; 
Since we utter'd last, &rewell ! 
Think how much we have been taught. 
Youthful days, how free of care— 
TouthAil days, how ftill of love I 
Every scene was full of joy, 
Nothing could our hearts annoy. 

When we wandered forth at mom, 

By yemal path or purling rill. 
And the mayis on the thorn 

Sang its matin notes so shrill — 
All was sinless mirth and joy— 

Eyery heart, like Nature*s,^gay; 
Oh, that time should e'er destroy 
Childhood's years and childhood's play ! 
Touthf\il days, how finee of care — 
Touthftil days, how fhU of lore 1 
Eyery scene so full of joy, 
Notldng could our hearts annoy. 



THE BIUDE. 
Written fat Henxy BuieU. London: G. H. DftTldaon. 

To-MOXBOW, to-morrow, a Bride I shall be ; 
My heart and my hand they are both given free; 
To be loVd, to be woo'd by the man of my heart; 
To be wed to the same one — O, never to parti 
This is lifis too endearing, and hope too divine; 
To-morrow, to-morrow, young Alfred is mine! 
The charm of mine eyes, and my soul's early pride ; 
O joy! too intense — Tm a Bride, Fm a Bride! 

But what do I see? ha! befbre me he stands. 
And he holds — ^I shall hide me — a maid by the 

hands; 
He breathes in her ear, lot he kisses her cheek. 
And she hangs her fisdr fiu» In an attitude meek. 
O fUse, one! deceiver! — how can you do so? 
My bosom shall burst with its anguish and woe! 



He says that he loves hei^-hell meet her to-ni^t, 
When the moon and the stars have retom'd their 

fidse light 
There's the altar— I see it. They meet; they are 

wed— 
What fever is this? — ^what deranges my head? 
They are happy — O, sorrow! I 'm single Ibr lilbl 
I'm a Bride, I'm aBride, but shall ne'er be a wife. 

Time passes— he hates hei^— the maid is like me. 
O, horror! where am I?— A dream it must be. 
Let me wake from my trance— O, dull night, fly 

away! 
'TIS only a dream — O, how cheerfbl is day I 
Fm awake, 'twas my fean—O, 'twas nothing 

beside; 
And Alfred is true— Fm a Bride, Fm a Bride! 



THE DRUNKAKD'S SONG. 
Wxltten tar Bonzy Bonepi LondoD: a H. DaHdsoa. 

Dbibk, drink, drink, 

Drink till the senses swim — 
Drink, drink, drink. 

Till life is a dizzy dream ; 
Drink through the quiet of nighty 

Drink till the gay sun rise- 
Till rosy lips grow white, 

Till madness flU the eyes. 
Drink, drink, drink I 

Drink, drink, drink 

The charms of life away ; 
Who cares for home or friend ? 

Who cares for wife or child ? 
Their tears can but ofl^d — 

nieir love has but beguil'd. 
Drink, drink, drink. 

Drink, drink, drink 

Soul and body awa^ ; 
Drink, drink, drink— 

'Tis but ourselves who pay. 
Since ** time was made for slavea,** 

Who values it a straw ? 
Hie world is cramm'd with knaves — 

Down with the church and law. 
Drink, drink, drink. 
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Drink, dzinky drink ; 

Bravo— another glass I 
Here 's to the fools who thinks 

Here 's to our fiivonrite lass I 
Who cares for cash or fiuner 

An anzions fool is he I 
Those leave us as they came — 

Drink is the bliss fisr me I 
Drink, drink, drink. 

Drink, drink, drink, 

lake men of fVill-grown stature; 
Here let us laugh and wink. 

At home let us show ill nature. 
Here let us hug each other, 

There let us quarrel and fight; 
Here let us old Care smother. 

There we are grim as night. 
Drink, drink, drink. 

Drink, drink, drink, 

Drink till the senses swim — 
Drink, drink, drink. 

Till life is a dizzy dream; 
Drink through the quiet of night, 

Drink till the gay sun 
Till rosy lips grow white, 

HU yrttuinaM fills the oycs. 
Drink, drink, drink I 



THE LABOURER'S 80NO. 

Wrtttsaftir Heniy SmnlL 

GxvB us work, give us work. 

That is all that we ask; 
Give us honest employment — 

Who cares for his task? 
But do not oppress us 

Because we are poor. 
For the scowl of the master 

Is ill to endure. 



We have children at home^ 

We have feelings within. 
And the whole world, you know, 

Is in feeling akin ; 
But do not oppress us 

Because we are poor, 
For the firown of the master 

Is ill to endure. 



When threading your way 

To your mansions at night, 
From some dull, dismal window 

Behold the fiunt light ; 
lis some weaver obscure, 

Who is struggling to win 
A poor scanty meal 

For his children within. 

As you pass at the mom. 

Do you never behold 
The toil-broken labourer 

Out in the cold. 
Half-clothed and half-fed ?— 

Then because we are poor» 
1 do not oppress us, 

Tis ill to enduro. 

Hear the circling of wheeb 

As you pass by the mill. 
From morning till night 

The same sound echoes stilL 
The young and the aged 

Are firm at their posti • 
Or the object of life 

Would be instantly lost. 

Give us work, give us work. 

For 'tis all that we ask ; 
Give us honest employment — 

Who cares for his task ? 
But do not oppress us 

Because we are poor, 
For the scowl of the master 

Is ill to enduro. 



THE MAID OF DUNOON. 

GompoMd Ij Blewttt, London. 

Ov the banks of the Clyde lives the maid of 
Dunoon, 
She is light as a fiiwn, and as lovely as May I 
Her eyes are as bright as the starlight aboon. 
And her smile, like its sunshine^ is cloudless 
and gay I 
She met me at eve, when the moon was asleep. 
Streaming diamonds of light o'er the breast of 
the sear- 
When Silence, the goddess 1 her vigils did keep, 
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O, then was the moment of rapture for me I 
The maid of Dunoon, the maid of Dunoon, 
The maid of Dunoon is the maiden for me! 

The mountains anmnd east their thadofws along, 

O'er the Tale of the Clyde, and Benlomond so 
high 
Look'd dream-like in night, and the spirit of song 

Seem'd floating afiff o'er the breast of the sky I 
Yet graceftil and fiur, like an angel she stood — 

Her face beaming love and her heart bounding 
free; 
O, love has its moments of joyfnUeet mood : 

So the maid of Dimoon is the maiden for me ! 
The maid of Dunoon, the maid of Dunoon, 

The maid of Dunoon Ib tbe maiden for me I 



THE RAILWAY STAG. 
Air—** Thoagb dark be our sorrowB,** A& 

I OKCE was a stag of the first reputation. 

And few had antlers lo branchy as I ; 
There wasn't a railway propos'd in tiie nation 

At which I had not a sanguine shy, 
I'm now inundated with shares allocated 

In railways I know that can never be made, 
And sorry am I that I e'er si)eculated — 

So again I am at my legitimate trade. 

I oonn'd each prospectus with heart palpitation, 

A pencil in hand, and a little note-book ; 
The length of each line, and the whole population, 

Down on its pages I hurriedly took. 
I read gazeteers, sod statistics, and histories— 

Leam'd every item propos'd to a shade ; 
But being involr'd in their nnforeieen mysteries— 

Now I am at my legitimate trade. 

I call'd on my broker at eight every morning. 

To hear of each sdieme that was novel and good ; 
Sometimes I was bold, and sometimes I took 
warning. 

For stags are in nature both timid and rude. 
I sold at small premiums whatever was going — 

To hold fbr an hour I was always afraid ; 
But now allocations are scarcely worth showing — 

Again I am at my legitimate trade. 



I oft met with men who were bearing the market. 

And trying it onoe I was bit by the nine ; 
So after that time I no more had a lark at 

That very ridiculous kind of game. 
I stuck to the stagging^ and often went bragging 

How much I was making— how rnndi I had 
made; 
But now I have got a deplorable gagging — 

Again I am at my legitimate trade. 

Schemes I had laid for a house in the eoimtry. 

Apart from the town in a beantiflil spot I 
For up to this hour I had ne'er had a fiuthing 

That wasn't twice needed before it was got. 
My schemes and my hopes th^ aie all aadly 
blasted; 

The wife I had flz'd on nniit still live m maid : 
The joke was too good, and too briefly it lasted — 

Again I am at my l^iUmate trade. 

My pockets are cramm'd with poor icrip not worth 
having; 

No one will buy, and the broker can^ sdl — 
I suppose I must use it as peper ibr shaving : 

My sorrow is more than I 'm willing to tall ! 
The spell it has burst — ^the excitemept is over — 

The contracts I sign'd often make me aftnid ; 
Farewell to my -dreams about Uving on clover — 

Again I am at my legitimate trade. 



THE BIAID OF KELVIN GBOYE. 
Moileby Wertnpi London : B. Oodca 

YouHO Mary is as flur a flower. 

With cheek o' peach and eye & love^ 
As ever bloom'd in richest bower 

Within the shades of Kel^n Grove. 
Her bonnie lips, wi' nature's hne^ 

Are like twin-roses when they meet ; 
And, oh I she has a heart that 's true^ 

And, oh f she has a smile that *s sweet. 

Light as a fawn she bounds along 

Where scented trees in beauty grow, 
And chants with |^ee her artless 

01 may it not be chang'd to wxie t 
The wee birds listen ihie Uka tree^ 

Responding to her notee o* lore^ 
And follow her with sparkling e'e— 

The bonnie maid of Kelvin Giove. 
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The wed lies lang below the eartii, 

Betfoie it allows its germ o' green; 
The bud has lang attain*d its birth 

Beftne its hooej-fimit is seen ; 
So shall thy gentle, ihiry fonn 

Soon growing up to woman prore 
A sense lefln'd, a bosom wami» 

To bless the scenes of Kelyin QroTe. 



FLOWKBS OF ^UMMEB. 



Hnrie Tqr J« Banitt. Lontfon: Xamml CIuippdL 

ViowMEB of summer, sweetly springing, 

Deck the dewy lap of earth; 
3lrd8 of lore are fondly singing 

In their gay and jocund mirth. 
Streams ate pouring firom their fountains, 

Eehoing thxough each rugged dell ; 
Heather-bells adorn the mountains, 

Bid the dtj^ love I fiueweU. 

See^ the boughs are rich in blossom. 

Through each sunUt silent grove ; ' 
Cast all sorrow from thy bosom — 

Freedom is the soul of love I 
Let ua o'er the Talleys wander. 

Nor a frown within us dwell. 
And in joy see Nature's grandeur, 

Bid the dty, love I fiurewelL 

Morning's sun shall then invite us 

By the ever-spariding streams ; 
Evening's fUl again delight us 

With its crimson-colour'd beams. 
Flowers of summer, sweetly springing. 

Deck the dewy lap of earth ; 
Birds of love are loudly singing. 

In their gay and jocund mirth. 



I C ANNA LEAVE THE HIGHLAND HILLS. 
XulQ ^ PbflHiML London: Chsrlet Jaflteyi. 

I cAmrx leave the Highland hiUs, 

They're a' see dear to me ; 
Sublime they rise, "mid dond and skies, 

From out the sacred sea. 



The heather-bell adorns the dell. 

The eagle soars on high ; 
His young brood sleep where lightnings leap 

In grai^eur through the sky. 

Lochlomond hills me^nks I see 

Asleep in summer dream ; 
And there the bonnie rowan tree 

Hangs fragrant o'er the stream. 
The passer by, with brighter eye, 

Admires fidr Nature's plan. 
And wisdy feds that heaven reveals 

Such matchless love to man. 

Wd mountains' shade, the tartan plaid 

In native grace is seen. 
And maidens roam where cataracts Ibam 

Along each deep ravine. 
The lambkins bleat with accents sweeti 

The roe sk^ nimUy by — 
The Highland hills, with all their rills. 

Uplift man's soul on high. 



THE DEATH WATCH. 
A wipBfrtHteii of Bfloffmrt. 

TwjLS midnight, and echo had ceas'd to reply, 

For the world around lay asleep. 
The pale queen of night from her palace on high, 
As calmly and softly the night ^ided by — 

Beheld her bright charms in the deep. 
But calm and serene though the eveningmay reign, 
There is one stiU awake that is hopeless with pain, 
And fkintly and slowly there frlls on her ear 
A sad meaaor'd sound that distracts her with 
fear:— 

Tis the death-watch— Harkl 'tis the death- 
watch. 

Long, long has the fair one in anguish dedin'd 
Through nights that wore slowly awayl 

Her lone spirit sad as the eagle confin'd, 

And dark waves of doubt overwhelming her mind, 
As she longs for the dawning of day. 

But now o'er her brow doth a chilliness spread, 

And her brief page of life is about to be read; 

She heaves not a sigh, and she calls not a friend ; 

But silently sleeps as a saint to her end. 
Twas the death-watch— Yes I 'twas the death- 
watchi 
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Land of the pibroch, the plaid, and the heather. 


MEET ME, LOVE! 


Hie lake and the mountaii^ the streamlet and 




glen, 


iiBBT me, love! when the dew-drop sleeps 


The green thoughts of youth do not easily wither. 


In the bahny breast of the qpening xose; 




While dawn her sacred Tigil keeps 


men! 


O'er the scented cell of its soft repose-* 


Both genius and lore have in raptures hung o'er 


meet me, Iotb I 


thee. 




And wafted thy name in sweet pounds o'er the 


meet me, love I when the sinkhig snn 


% 


Has coloured the pale lily's bosom red — 


Till nations afiff have bent low to adore thee. 


When stream! as golden liquid run. 


Home of my fkthers ! my heart turns to thee! 


And the skj-lark in its nest is hid. 


Home of my fkthers, in joy or in sorrow — 


meet me, loye I 


Home of my jhthers, my heart tuns to thee! 


meet me, lore ! when the lady-moon 
Conducts her family o*er the sky — 






When downy donds float light aboon. 


LEND ME THINE AZUBE ETE8. 


And lephyrs pass as a lorer^s sigh. 




meet me, love! 


LmrD me thine azure ^y«i — 




Beauty's fimd dwelling! 
And thy soul's melodies- 




HOME OF MT FATHEBS. 


Silvered and swelling! 




Then may I wm thy heart- 


Bet to Mule by C H. Pnrday, XjODdon. 


Gentle and guileless! 


• 


Till then I want the art— 


Horn of my fittthen, though fkr ftom thy grandeur. 


Tillthenl'msmileless! 


In joy or in sorrow my heart turns to thee; 




In visions of night o'er tbj lored scenes I wander. 


Hope's brilliant flash is gone— 


And dweU with those friends that are dearest 


Soother of sorrow! 


tome! 


Sadness lies where it shone — 


I see thy blue hills, where the thunders are leap- 


Fearing to-morrow. 


ing — 


Speechless and vain were tears, 


Where springs the loud cascade to cayems be- 


Since thus we sever! 


low; 


Farewell I— till this heart wears 


The clouds round their summits their dark watch 


Thine image— ever! 


are keeping, 




Thy rarines are streaked with the purest of snow. 
Home of my fkthers, in joy or in sorrow — 






Home of my fkthers, my heart turns to thee! 






WITH GLADNESS ON EACH FACE. 


Warm are thy hearts, though thy breezes be chilly, 




Rosy thy maidens, and artless and gay! 


With gladness on each fiioe. 


Cradled on high lie thy lakes pure and stilly, 


And joy in every heart. 


Surrounded by mountains gigantic and grey I 


We meet to celebrate that place 


Thy stem thistle still shoots aloft in its glory. 


Of which we are a part. 


And sheds its bright dew-tears o'er old heroes' 


No malice here abopnds — 


graves; 


No hatefUl glance of scorn; 


Thy rudely reared cairns echo many a story 


Each heart in loudest strains vetounds— 


Of those who fell brayely, who scorned to be 


The place where we were bom. 


slaves I 


Hien let the night roll on in mirth and harmony, 


Home of my fkthers, in joy or in sorrow — 


And sweet content alone be fbund to pass the 


Home of my fisthers, my heart turns to thee! 


goblet free. 

« 
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Oft have we met en this 


For those axe fHends who still endure 


In unity and love, 


Through all the ills that life can send us; 


And spent those nights in social bliss, 


And who would wish a joy more pure, 


Onr kindred hearts to proTe. 


Than when such friends their presence lend 


We now meet here once more. 


us? 


And will not part till mom; 




80 let each echo firom hii core — 


• 


The place where we were horn, 






Then let the night roll on in mirth and harmony, 




And sweet content alone he fbond to pass the 


• 


goblet free. 


FEEtSTLOVE. 


See what a happy sight; 


I VBYSR truly loVd but once; 


So many fiioes dear; 


I ne'er can truly lore again ! 


This sonl-reTiving welcome Alght 


Though other maids their charms adyance. 


Comes only once a-yearl 


Their worth can but increase my pain. 


Should sadness then be near, 


Deep in my heart, as in a mine. 


Or any craking thorn? 


Bemembrance of her love is hid ; 


Come join me in a social cheer— 


Though she for whom I ceaseless pinn^ 


Ihe place where we were bomi 


Is now to me, alas! forbid. 


Then let the night roll on in mirth and harmony, 




And sweet content alone be known to pass the 


Ah! well do I remember still 


goblet ftee. 


The sacred grove where first we met ; 




The cattle browsing on the hill— 




The music of the rivulet — 
The song of birds, the hum of boos 






The crimson of the mountahi heather ; 


PASS^ PASS TUK SONG. 


While love entwin'd her charm with these. 
That knit our tender hearts together! 


Aii^-^ Ow«r the moir iinoiig the bcafther.** 






There are who deem it weak to love-* 


Pass, pass the song; let all be glad; 


To nurture softness in the soul ; 


Let fiune a flowery garland wreath us ; 


But ah I the charm is from above, 


Why shonld a single sonl be sad 


And owns no mortal's weak control 1 


When firiienda of former days axe with ns? 


Still clinging to the first dear joy, 


For those are friends who still endure 


That held dominion o'er my mind— 


Through all the changes life can send us ; 


An ivy time can ne'er destroy 


And who would wish a joy more pure, 


By chilling frost or tempest windl 


Than when such ones their presence lend us? 




Then fill me up a flowing glass 
To pledge those friends of memory near us; 






Though years with arrow swiftness pass. 




Their happy fiuies still can cheer us; 


COME, FANNY. 


For those are frienda who still endure 




Through all the changes life can send us; 


Comb, Fanny ; sweet is the evening breese. 


And who would wish a joy more pure. 


And cool is its sacred sigh, 


Than whensuch friends theirpresenoe lendus ? 


And gently it quivers the aspen trees 




As it softly passes by. 


So here 's to those who were most dear 


Come, let us taste the pure blue breath 


When youth and mirth flash'd gaily round us ; 


That mountain wights inhale. 


We meet, and still we are sincere, 


And travel with me o'er the flowery heath. 


Though care and sorrow long have found us ; 


While I whisper a kind love tale. 
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I will tell tbee how the warrior came 




With Umeb round his head. 


IKS! HE IS TBUB. 


Not as cowards come, in lowly shame, 




And hearts of panting drea^«» 


YbsI he is true, and he is Uad, 


And how the maid of his hopes drew nigh 


Who aski thy gentte heart ; 


To welcome her warrior-knight, 


Hiou art the jewel of his mind, 


With sonl of joy in her pale hlae eye, 


With which he cannot parti 


And a fBce (^ heanty bright. 


The birds may hale the sommer air — 




The fish forsake the sea; 


I will tell thee how, in lowly cot, 


But thou Shalt atill remain hia caie^ 


Hie shepherd wooes his bride — 


Even though such changes be. 


When pastoral cares are all forgot, 




And she sits dose by his sid^^ 


And though green spring may not letam 


And how their tows axe more sincere 


To gladden Nature's Ikoe, 


, In their hnmble domicile. 


And winter's boisterous storms may mourn 


Than the teamed tones of amigh^ peer 


In summer's laug^iing place; 


Whose heart knows more of goile. 


Yet he who asks thy heart can ne^er 




Foiget love's power nor thee. 


And last FIX speak my secret mind-- 


Ahl no: he still shall be sincoe^ 


What I wonld fidn impart : 


Etou Hioagh such changes be. 


OhI Fanny, say that thou It be kind 


1 


To affection's fimdest heart 




Then come and taste the erening breese, 






For sweet is its scented sigh ; 




Well make a bower "ndd the moonlit trees. 




Apart fkom the Tiilgar eye. 


WHAT AILS MY HEART? 



SONG FOB CHILDBEN. 

Xoiic l»7 W. H. LIthsow. 

Habk! the Sabbath-beUs are pealing 

Sweetly on the silent air, 
To the ehristian heart revealing 

Pleasure unalloy'd with care. 
"Ha^ppjj happy, happy morning I 
O how dear to us you are ! 

Sweeter sing the birds this morning ; 

Brighter shines the sun above, 
Fbwers appear still more adorning 

Every bower and every grove. 
Happy, happy, happy morning I 
All is beauty, all is love I 

Let us, then, in heart uniting, 
HaU this ever-blessed day— 

Which all nature doth delight in- 
Let us to our Maker pray. 

H^>py, happy, happy morning I 

Blessed be the Lord ibr aye I 



What ails my heart— what dims my e*e? 

What mak's you seem sae wae, Jamte? 
Ye werena aye sae cauld to me, 

Ye ance were blythe and gay, Jamie. 
Fm wae to see you like a flower, 

Kill'd by the winter's snaw, Jamie; 
Droop fiuer down huB hour to hour. 

An' waste sae fi»t awa, Jamia. 

Fm sure your Jeany's ktaid and true, 

She loves nae aoe but thee^ Jamie ; 
She ne'er has gi'en thee cause to rosf 

If sae— ye still are firee, Jamie. 
I winna tak' your hand and heart. 

If there is ane mair dear, Jamie. 
Fd sooner fiur fixr ever part — 

With thee— though wi' a tear, Jamia 

Then, tell me your doubta and fears; 

Keep naething hid fniB me, Jamie. 
Are ye afraid o^ coming yeara— 

O' darker days to me, Jamie? 
Fll share your grief, FU share your joy; 

They '11 come alike to me, Jamie. 
Misfortune's hand may all destroy, 

Except my love te tbee, Jamie. 
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GIVB ME TEDS DAY. 

QivB me the daj when ranbeaniB plaj 
O'er stiUy streftm and bafany bower. 

When akjkiln aing, and the wild bee'a wing 
Hnnii lond, as it flatten from flower to flower. 
Gire me the daj. 

GIto me the day when Nature's gay 
In the sowing arras of golden light — 

When the love-franght eye of tnaiden shy, 
Shines sinless flvrth in Instre brifi^t. 
GIto me the day. 

Give me the day in the month of May, 
When spring is rearing its foliage green, 

And summer smiles, with golden wiles^ 
Oil ail where nature bleak has been. 
GiTe me the day. 

Give me the day, when on surgeless bay, 

My lore and I can fleetly glide 
In tiny yacht, afraid of nought, 

As we skim the green translucent tide. 
' GiTe me the day. 



SING ON. 

Soro on; 01 let my spirit hear 

Those straios I lor'd of old, 
Erewhiie a single earth-bom fear 

Had made my heart feel cold : 
I long to hear each cherish'd name, 
Although I cannot love the same. 

Sing on, the sweet birds sing those strains 

We heard in days gone 1^, 
They bind us still with golden chains. 

Although, perchance, we sigh; 
They Bpeak of friends, of flowers, of riUs, 
Though other thought the bosom fills. 

Sing on, though we are altered now, 
Great Nature breathes the same; 

The shade of years may dim the brow. 
But wherefore should we blame 

Those joys tliat cheei'd us in our youth, 

When all Was love, and hope, and truth 1 



SEBENADE. 

Fadost of women! thy bver below 
Feds all the anguish thy liate can bestow—- 
Dreads some false riyal, who lores but in part, 
Who cannot bestow thee each wish of his heart: 
Listen, sweet ladyf nor hear with disdain 
The passion that causes my bosom such pain. 

One gentle look, lore I one tender reply; 
One glance flrom the light of thine eloquent eyel 
Hope shall reviTe in my bosom again — 
Joy shaU dispel eveiy shadow of pain: 
Listen, sweet lady I nor hear with disdain * 
The passion that causes my bosom such pain. 



THE VILLAGB LASSES. 
A]r--**GiMii growi the ndiai, a** 

THn deuce tak' a' the lasses, 0, 
Hie bonnie Tillage lasses, O ; 
Ibey 're ruin'd me beyond degree. 
With their confounded clashes, O. 

The tither day I went away 

Wi' joy to see my deaiy, 0; 
But OTeiy tongue since then has rung^ 

Until my heart grows weary, O. 

The deuce tak' a' the lasses, O, Ac. 

Where'er I gang Fm always wrang, 

An' tales are a* miscarried, O ; 
An' when I'm sweet to ane I meet, 

They swear we 're to get married, O. 

The deuce tak' a' the lasses, 0^ Ac. 



What signifies what changes 

Politic or religions, O; 
If love there be, let all agree. 

To quarrel is ^^egious, O. 

The denoe tak* a' the lasses, O, Ac. 

But now, forsooth! Ill tell a truth. 
It 's but themselTes they 're doing, O ; 

For by their snash scarce ane will fash 
To gang at niglit a-wooing, O. 

The deuce tak' a' the lasses, O, Ac. 

9M 
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THE BOWLING BBAES. 

The Bawling bnea, the Bowling braes. 

That rise in beauty o'er the Clyde ; 
Where oft in youth IVe gathered slaes, 

With eye (^joy and heart of pride. 
Still dear to me, in riper years, 

Tour Temal glades enticing spread, 
And oh, how short the time appears. 

Of youth and love so strangely fledl 

The Bowling braes, the Bowling braes, 

Inspire me with reriTing joy; 
And when I tread jfour grassy ways, 

I feel as cheerful as a boy. 
From dark I>ambuck to Erisky Hall— 

From sweet Dunglass to Bowling Bay— 
I lore your pathways one and all. 

And long among your shades to stray. 

The Bowling braes, the Bowling braes. 
Stem winter scarce has power to harm ; 

But deck'd with Nature's summer^laes, 
O then they have a fkiry charm! 

Their woody brows *mid zephyrs swing- 
Each hill its sylTan pride dispUys— 

And there the sweetest minstrels sing. 
Among the bonnie Bowling braes! 



JOHN ANDERSON'S KEPLT TO HIS WIFE. 

Jbah AirDBBflOK my braw Jean ! 

Its true whatever ye say ; 
Tour word to me 's a law, Jean, 

I oouldna whisper nay! 
Te'ye been a frugal wife, Jean, 

An' aye been trig and dean; 
Te're dearer to your John than Ixfe^ 

My faithfii', caiefo' Jean 1 

Jean Anderson, my braw Jean ! 

niough we are up in years. 
And frailties on us draw, Jean, 

That munna cost us tears. 
While we wi' Uft are blest, Jean, 

Nae grief can wat my e'en ; 
Tour honest ftce is a' my joy, 

Hy ain kind-hearted Jean ! 



Jean Anderson, my braw Jean I 

Te were my youth's desire ; 
I lo'ed you wi' an awe, Jean, 

O* love that oouldna tire. 
Our joys ha'e been complete, Jean, 

As mony years ha'e seen; 
And thou^ we die, well meet again. 

To part nae mair, my Jean ! 



TALK OF THE SEA 

Talk of the sear— 1 'tis wondrous grand. 
When we walk in joy on the floweiy straod; 
When we fear not the billows that swell on high. 
And our bark on the bay doth in quietude lie ; 
When the sun is fell, and the heaTens areUue, 
And angel faces seem smiling through. 
And the winds are asleep on the aspen tree, 
O then is the time to talk of the seal 
O then is the time to talk of the sea! 



But when afloat on its restless wares, 
That open like tombs as the wild wind rarea. 
And hail-dad douds hang o'er the hiUs, 
And rashly the sails with a hurricane fllla — 
When our fragile bark on her side doth lie^ 
And the surge is dash'd in the up-tum'd qre^ 
And the sluices of heaTen are all let free ; 
O talk not then of the glorious sea! 
O talk not then of the glorious seal 



AWAT TO THE HIGHLANDS. 



Glaagoirt J. Motr Wood A Ca 



IS 



AwAT to the Highlands where Lomond 
flowing. 
Where mists and where mountains in sditnde 
He, 
And where the braw red-lipped heather is growing. 
And cataracts feam as they came from the sky! 
Though scenes of the fidreat are Windsor adorning, 
Hiougfa England's proud a tfu c tuies ouapture 
the Tiew; 
Tet nature's wild grandeur, all artifice scorning; 
Is seen'moog our mountains so bonqy and blue. 
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Then away to the hills where Lochlo- 

mond is flowing', 
Where mists and where mountains in 

solitude lie, 
And where the braw xed-lipped heather is 

growing. 
And cataracts fbam as they came fhNn the 

skyt 

Benlomond is seen in his monarch-like gloiy, 
His Ifoot in the sea and his head in the sky. 
His broad lofty brow is mi^estic and hoary, 
And ronnd him and round him the elements 
fly. 
Hie winds are his music, the clouds are his 
clothing. 
The sun is his shield as he wheels blazing by. 
When oDoe on his summit you'd think you were 
aoaiing, 
ICong bright-beaming stars, they are rolling so 
ni^^I 
Then away to the hills where Lochlo- 
mond is flowing, 
Where mists and where mountains in 
solitude lie, 
And where the braw red-lipped heather is 
growhig, 
And cataracts ftam as they came from the 
skyi 



HAMMERSMITH'S SONG. 

Air.— ** Wm ye go to the tower.** 

Tou must come to the blacksmith for iron and 

steel; 
He's the man that with freedom you fearless may 

deaL 
"^JB arm it is brawny, his heart it is kind. 
And manly employment gires strength to his 

mind. 
Will you, will you, wont you, wiU you then with 

him deal? 
Tou must come to the blacksmith fbr iron and 

steeL 

lake Vulcan of dd, by his ftimace he stands, 
His hammer and bar firmly grasp'd in his hands, 
The music he makes while his anyil doth ring, 
Outriyals the woodlands when joyous in spring! 



Will you, will you, wont you, will you then with 

hhndeal? 
You must come to the blacksmith Ibr iron and 

SteeL 

He turns out fine engines for water and land, 
And giyes any power empbyers demand I 
He riyets while red, till each boro he doth fill. 
And few are possess'd of such art and such skilL 
Will you, will you, wont you, will you then with 

him deal? 
You must come to the blacksmith for iron and 

steeL 

Great ships now are made of our iron so good. 
And all who haye brains now prefer them to wood ! 
The yery mile-stones — ^though a bit of a pun — 
Are now of our make, by our cast-iron done. 
Will you, will you, wont you, will you then with 

him deal? 
You must come to the blacksmith fyi iron and 

SteeL 

jSo here's to our trade, and to Vulcan of old; 
From iron and steel we make silyer and gold I 
Long life to the anyil, the hammer, and blast, 
Success to quick motion, and strength to each cast. 
Will you, will you, wont you, will you then with 

hhndeal? 
You must come to the blacksmith for iron and 

SteeL 



THE LASS OF PABTICK HILL. 

The lass of Partiick Hill, 

So graoefiil and so fair. 
With love's bewitchmg skUl, 

O'ercast me with despair. 
While gambling on the green, 

Loye's arrow pierced my heart; 
Her doye-like eyes were seen 

To smile upon the dart. 

Oh, cruel maid I I sighed. 

How canst thou use me so? 
Were I thy loye denied, 

'Twould fill my breast with woe. 
The moon ne'er shone more bright 

On calm and sparkling lill. 
Than thy sweet eyes' soft light — 

Sweet lass of Partick HilL 
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He shall throw down his aUeld, 
And nngird hia bright blade, 
That flaah'd in the field 
When the onset was made — 
He shall hang up his helmet, and laj himself down, 
Where Ioto and affection ne'er yeil'd in a frown ! 
Then rest thee, old warrior. 
Thou noble old warrior! 
The praise of an empire take, take, *tis thine own! 



FORGOTTEN BE OUB CABES AND WOES. 
Tone—'* Good Night and Joy." 

FoBOomsK be onr cares and woes, 

Whj should we at our lot rej^e ? 
The eje with kindred feeling glows — 

The bowl o'ermns with ruby wine. 
The scoffing tongue — the haughty look — 

The mighty man of little soul; 
Eyen those we can with calnmess brook, 

While warmly seated round the bowL 

True, often like the butterfly. 

We reyel 'mid the summer's bloom; 
And when that season's sun goes by. 

Our bright wings fieule in winter gloom. 
Change toucheth all with wizard might, 

And &8t the hours of pleasure roll ! 
So let us mingle smiles to-night, 

While warmly seated round the bowL 

Fame is an empty, passing soimd, 

For which a thousand zealots die ; 
And riches are but seldom found 

To ease the breast, or light the eye : 
But friendship, honesty, and love, 

Can charm and magnify the soul. 
And make us soar our ills aboye. 

While wannly seated round the bowl. 



A SONG OF YOUTHFUL DAYS. 

I'll sing a song of youthful days 
When our hearts beat light and tree ; 

When old men strok'd our heads in praise, 
As we smil'd in our boyish glee ! 



When artless pleasure stole our hours 

In fleet-wing'd joy away — 
And our pathway seem'd as strewn with flowera, 

In that hopeAily happy day ! 

But oh I what change onr bosom flelt. 

As we grew in manhood high ; 
Our loying hearts began to melt, 

Our bosoms learnt to sigh. 
And care came as a winter-elond, 

To dim our joyous eye; 
And though we fidt both young and proud. 

It shaded lUb's young sky t 

And now grown old and Arm in fkce. 

We coolly gaze aroond. 
While many lingering themes we trace, 

Which once our young hearts bound. 
Now youth and pleasure, once so dear, 

Their tramps mofe calmly sound ; 
Yes, we meet our friends with right good cheer. 

With the joyial are we found. 



THERE IS A BONNIE BLUSHING FLOWER. 

Mwlo1ijA.PulL 
Loodmi: Campbell A Bansfard. 

Thbbb is a bonnie blushing flower. 

But ah I I darena breathe the name ! 
I fiiin would steal it frae its bower. 

Though a' should think me sair to blame. 
It smiles sae sweet amang the rest. 

Like brightest star where ithers shine; 
Fain would I place it in my breast, 

And make this bonnie blossom mine. 



At mom, at sunny noon, whene'er 

I see this fair this &y'rite flower. 
My heart beats high, with wish sincere^ 

To wile it frae its bonnie bower I 
But oh I I fear to own its charms. 

Or tear it frae its parent stem ; 
For should it wither in my arms, 

What would reyiye my bonnie gem ? 

Awa', ye coward thoughts, awa* — 
That flower can neyer fiide with me, 

That frae the wint*ry winds that blaw 
Round each neglected bud, is free ! 
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No» it shall only bloom more fiur. 
When cherish'd and adored by me ; 

And a* my joy, and a' my care, 
This bonnie Unahing floirer shall be I 



THE DREAM OF LOVE. 

I HAD a youthfiil dream of lore, 

Too great for mortal mind to bear I 
An angel, drooping from above. 

Could never seem more bright and fair ! 
She plac'd her glowing hand in mine, 

And gently, kindly breath'd my name: 
I knew, I ftlt ahe was divine— 

Her touch had made me qmte the same! 

My dream waa chang'd, and ibrth I led, 

With trembling hand and hopeftil eye, 
Hie aweet, the joy-inspiring maid, 

Unto the marble altar niglL 
Ko ring I gave ; she would not wear 

So vain, so earthly-foim*d a thing : 
But when her bridal vows she sware. 

She made me happy as a king I 

Again my vision chang'd in air. 

And then I was an aged man ; 
And round about my elbow-chair, 

In joy my children's children ran. 
Yet she, for whom I loVd to live, 

Still sat in beauty by my side. 
And did her smile of pleasure give 

As freely as when first my bride ! 



THEY LOVED. 

Thjbt lov'd, but never told they loVd — 

Each hid the fond emotion ; 
Yet every look too truly proved 

Their soul-sincere devotion. 
When fkr remov'd firom others' smile. 

Their hearts beat more sincere ; 
And truth that never breath'd of gnile^ 

Made absence more severe. 

He saw her after years roU'd by, 
Yet fond, and fair, and blooming! 

Ko aadness chang'd that lustrous eye. 
So soft with love communing. 



A sweet confbsion lit her cheek, 
Which made her lovelier seem ; 

lake Luna's light etherial streak 
On calm and placid stream. 

But she with noUer birth was bleat ; 

A courtier high sat near her, 
By whom her gentie hand waa preaa'd. 

Though not of heart ^oerer. 
His manly soul no more could brook 

That sight, which broke love's spell ; 
He wildly took his latest look, 

Then bade his land fSEureweU I 



THE TEMFLAB'S HORN. 

Ifnslc hy C. H. Pnidaj, LooidcNi: Z. T. Porday. 

List, list, list, 

To the echoing horn, 

Which the Warder once soimded so bold. 

As he stood in the gateway at mom, 

And summon'd the Templars of old. 

Twhoo I twhoo ! twhoo ! * 

There is age in its mellowy note, 

As it summons to friendship and wine ; 

Shall those spirits by us be forgot, 

Who were wam'd by its echoes langsyne ? 

Twhoo I twhoo! twhoo I List to the echoing horn. 

List, list, list. 

When Errantry boasted of fame, 

O here was its spirit enshrin'd ! 

But now it has alter'd its name. 

To the eloquent magic of mind. 

Twhoo! twhoo! twhoo! 

Here genius is nurs'd into power, 

Until 'tis a plant AiQy grown ; 

Here wit has its wonderfhl hour. 

And learning sits grave on her throne. 

Twhoo ! twhoo! twhoo ! List to the echoinghom. 



* This mng ntas to an saclent eastom itill pneliifld in 
the Templa ot London— a hom bdnc blown dafly at taatf-pait 
fbnr, at erery gatewaj to the Temple ; tlie chorna la theraftyre 
an imitation of Ita ioond. Inatead of nmmoning, as of old, 
tha Knlghta Templar to Ibats of dilTalrjr, It now eaUa tlia 
iMurriateia to thair gocfBona hall to 1 
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List, list, list. 

There are sounds that to hattle inspiie, 

When wax's goiy flag is nnfturl'd ; 

When nations meet nations in ire, 

And seas flow with hlood round the world I 

Twhoo! twhool twhool 

But our horn to the banquet invites, 

Where bosoms reciprocal glow ; 

And instead of the fleld and its flghts, 

Tis the blood of the Tine that shall flow ! 

Twhoo! twhool twhoo! List to the echoing horn. 



THE BOCKY DEEP. 
Mule bj GL H. Pordfty. London: Z. T. Pord^. 

Ah I who shall sing of the rocky deep, 

Where a thousand secrets lie ; 
Where the neriads braye, in each ooral cave, 

Bove fiir from mortal eye, 

Bove &r from mortal eye. 
lAud the mermaids ride o'er the rolling tide, 

As Neptune sweeps along, 

As Neptune sweeps along, 
And told the breeze np-tums the seas. 

To the tempest's doleftil song, 

To the tempest's doleAil song! 

Ah ! who shall sing, &c. 

Oh! there is mirth, and love, and light. 

In the temples far below ; 
An empire's gold lies bright and cold, 

All scatter'd to and fro, 

All scatter'd to and fro. 
Though breakers roar ftom shore to shore. 

On ocean's breast above. 

On ocean's breast above, 
No murmur fidls to the pearly halls, 

Where sea nymphs learn to love I 

Where sea nymphs learn to love I 

Ah, who shall sing, &c. 

There the mariner, like a fidlen star. 
Hath dropt from his native sky ; 

His manly breast drinks deep of rest, 
'Neath a ooral canopy, 
'Neath a coral canopy. 



The waves close round Mm, salt and 

The tritons fleet and fi^e, 

The tritons fleet and free. 
Move round and round, with reqniei9 sound. 

In that land of liberty, 

InthatlandofUberty, 

Ah! who shall sing, Ac. 



I HAVE FOUND THE FAIB FLOWEB. 

I HAVE fbund the tux flower that was throned cm 

thy brow, 
As it was when you cull'd it, its fireshneas is now ; 
For why should a blossom of beauty decay, 
To prove the Sad bli^^t of the lovely and gay ? 
O no I 'tis still firagrant as morning's sweet faieath. 
And like thee it portrays not the ^ymptocns of 

death, 
For the wann thoughts of love ara imbued with 

the flowers. 
In their home's paradisal— the sweet scented 

bowers! 

How pleasant to please, and how joyM to rove 
With a maiden like thee in thy sweet Kdvin- 

Grovel 
When the bright sun descends in the Ur crimson 

west, 
And the lover's soft vows are more easy ex- 

press'd — 
While the shadowy stream is meandering by. 
And the pale lamp of night is hung out in the sky, 
And the nightingale sings from the blossoming 

tree; 
O then it were bliss, love ! to wander with thee. 



LET THE DEAD SLUMBEB SOFTLY. 

LvT the dead slumber softly, recaH not a name 
That breathes to the living an echo of shame ; 
If souls must account for the ills they have done, 
'Tis sinftU to murmur the race they have run! 
But oh ! if their deeds were the sunshine of life ; 
If they liVd hi apart frtHU delusion and strife— 
If they charm'd the rude world, and sooth'd down 

its pain, 
O name them for ever, again and again ! 
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I lore those who lend to their country a charm — 
Who soothe down each sorrow and ward off each 

harm— 
Who guide through each flerce-rolUng tempest 

that blows, 
The weak bark of life, that is loaded with woes I 
Then tell me of those who are oflbprings of fiime ; 
Who have left in our breasts their endearment 

and name; 
These charm'd the cold world, and sooth'd down 

its pain: 
O name them for erer, again and again I 

Oh! speak not of tyrants, who ruled with the rod 
Of oppression, that crush'd erery flower where it 

trod; 
Of minions who bent low the knee to the same, 
And made them more bold in their actions of 

shame! 
Such men are a curse to the earth we ei^oy« 
Inventors of discord and friends of alloy ; 
So tell me of those who hare charm'd off our pain: 
O name them for ever, again and again I 



THE SIX SAD LIVES OF WHISICf . 
Alr~** Th«ra*i mony bmw Jodktijt,*' 

That whisky six lives has got, 

rU tell you a story about It, 
And dare every swallowing sot 

To listen and then to doubt it ! 
Tliere's wit and merriment, laughter — 

Three jolly good friends, ye know! 
Sorrow, pover ty , dime, follow after, 

Three dark demon-spirits of woe. 
Tor whisky six lives has got, &c. 

The first, then, is wit— a good fellow! 

Who flashes his bright sparks of mind, 
Before he gets muddled and mellow, 

Or ere he gets danled and blind. 
Then merriment^— careless indulgence — 

And childishness, all in a glow, 
Tliat cares not for mental effVilgeDce^ 

Nor longer is trammell'd hy show. 
For whisky six lives has got, fte. 



Next come fell conftision and sound. 

And then the hysterical laughter. 
When each by a straw could be bound, 

And cares not what's done to him after. 
'^ EEal ha!" cries each silly bufibon— 

'* Who cares for wife, &ther, or mother? 
This measure we've emptied right soon — 

Ho! waiter, come fetch us another." 
For whisky six lives has got, Ac. 

But now comes the fourth life's dawn — 

The birth-spring of rancour and sorrow, 
Whose seeds have too often been sown. 

And grow more and more every morrow. 
He waves but his desperate wand, 

And pove r ty springs at his calling^ 
And forth they proceed hand in hand. 

With aspect subdued and apalling! 
For whisky six lives has got, &c. 

Now comes the sixth life, in his prime, 
The other five all on him pressing — 
The basely-born minion call'd crime, 

If^th aspect corrupt and distressing. 
Want, misery, fill up the train — 

A picture too sad for my framing ! 
Paralysis, paleness, and pain. 
And a thousand diseases past naming. 
For whisky six lives .has got — 

Fve told a true story about it, 
And dare every swallowing sot 
Who 's listen'd to me to doubt it. 



THE POLISH FATHER. 



Time— **Th« King it « tnis BritUh Bailor. 



'^CoMB hither, my son, spurn the thraldom of 



Let thy spirit be dauntless and free 
As the Ubertine-breeie when it merrily blows. 

As the billowB that roU on the sea. 
Hark I the dread battle-cry o'er the land of our 
Urth, 
Our forefethers scom'd e'er to yield; 
'TIS better to sigh a hut ferewell to earth, 
Than dastardly fly from the field I 
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" The inyader would make eyery freeman a slare, 

Gird on your broad weapon of light ! 
On, on-— let na conquer ! On, on— and be braye, 

We 8haU fiill ere we flj from the fight I " 
Like a lion in ire, the braye fiither nuh'd on ; 

Like a spirit he swept o*er the plain ; 
But ere victory's bugle was happily blown. 

He had fiiUen and mix'd with the slain. 



SONG OF THE STARS TO LUNA. 

Tht silver urn is brimmed with Ugfat — 

Fair Queen of the sunken sun ! 
Tby paUoe-home is the vault of night, 

Thou modest and gentle one I 
We are thy children — smother fair I 

And hurry thy will to hear ; 
We follow in joy through the courts of air. 
While dew-drops spangle thy golden hair, 

With a tiar of diamond tear ! 

The tapestry of night is drawn 

Beneath thy sandall'd foot ; 
The seas, &r down, no longer yawn ; 

The. plaintive winds are mute. 
No comet-star draws near to mar 

The soft beams of thine eye ; 
Then come in bliss to-night a&r, 
And we will follow thy silent car. 

As ye climb the lofty sky. 

Thy joyftd sov'reign far below. 

Enchants another sphere ; 
Yet dost thou see his bright face glow, 

Or dim thou would'st appear. 
We dance away on the iris gay ; 

Why should an orb look sad ? 
We gild the bay with flickering ray. 
But thou dost shine in rich display — 

With ambient halo clad. 

Away, away! all fleet and gay 

We sail Uie aerial sea. 
While vapours round our forehead play. 

As we revel in radiant glee I 
Thus topaz-like round thy form of light. 

We circle in meteor love ; 
From dreamy earth, with rapt delight. 
The pensive maid and poet bright, 

Look charm'd to our home above I 



EVENING. 
Mode bj W. H. Ltthfow. 

The sun has dipt his glory 

In the mighty boundless sea, 
And the raging waves so hoary. 

Have eclips'd his brilliancy. 
The moon comes foint and mellow 

From the hazy cloud on high. 
And she beams upon the billow 

Where his rays are seen to die. 

The stars have waked ftom sleeping. 

And look downward on the night; 
And the stilly air is weeping 

From the regions of its height. 
Heaven's beauty is disdostng^ 

As the day sinks in the west; 
And the little bird is dozing 

With its bill upon its breast 

The zephyrs gently sighing 

Through yon soul-inviting grove, 
Are like vows when softly dying 

On the happy ear of love. 
Tis a honied hour of feeling. 

To the heart unknown to guile. 
Which is some fond tale revealing, 

To the maiden's sweetest smile. 



THE BROKEN VOW. 

Mode by Samuel M*Cnnooh, Eiq., fflaagow: 
London: Z. T. Puday. 

Ah, wherefore are these tear-drops streaming 

O'er thy cheek of brightest hue? 
Like the flower awak'd firom dreaming. 

Pouring forth its pearly dew. 
Has thy fond heart dream'd of gladness ? 

O recall that pleasure now ; 
Change to smiles that look of sadness — 

Learn to scorn a broken vow ! 

Should thy budding beauty languish-^ 
Like foir blossoms ere they blow ? 

Should thy breasts be wrung with anguish? — 
Should thy fooe be tinged with woe? 
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Hope may jet to-momnr brighten 
O'er thj fair and braided brow; 

Lore may still thy soul enlighten — 
Learn to icom a broken vow ! 

Twould be rain to sigh for ever, 

When thy Iot^ one proves unkind ; 
Let his fklse eye witness n«Ter 

One deep thought that clouds thy mind. 
Kindly to oblivion give him — 

Youth sits lightly on thy brow ; 
Happiness may still outlive him — 

Leam to scorn a broken vow! 



O GIVE ME BACK MT HEABT AGAIN! 

oiTB me back my heart again ! 
Nor deem me false at this request ; 

1 had not dreamt so much of pain 
Could in an earthly bosom rest. 

For while my trembling heart was nune, 
I knew contentment, peace, and joy; 

But since I know that heart is thine, 
Alas ! what pangs my life destroy. 

give me back my heart again! 

And frown not Uiough I thus repine; 

1 would not ask it nor complain, 

If thou would'st freely give me thine. 
Exchange with me^.and we are blest, 

Nor longer shall I know this pain ; 
But if ye grant not this request, 

O give me back my heart sgain ! 



rVE SEEN KIND FRIENDS. 
Air—'' TiM Flow«n of th* Fonrt." ^ 

Vrm seen kind friends in my life's sunny morning, 
That cheered eveiy sorrow and dark doubt away ; 

And though sweetest flowers were the meadows 
adorning. 
Yet none seem*d so sweet and so happy as they. 



We walk'd by the streamlet ; we clamb the steep 
mountain; 

We wander'd alkr "neath the sun's glowing ray ; 
Or bath'd in the cahn lucid waves of the fountain ; 

But now these ador'd ones are dead and away. 

Like flowers "neath the cold winter's breath have 
th^perish'd. 

And calmly each loved one has sunk to decay; 
And all the endearments, remembered and 
cherish'dy 

Have melted to sorrow as age made them grey. 
Now sadly I sigh, as fimd memory sings me 

Some spell-striking anthem of life's early day ; 
And thus as I ponder, my heart often brings me 

Sweet tears of reflection, for friends all away ! 



THE MAID OF GLENCOE. 

London: B. Wnilams, Patarnotter Row. 
Tone— **Com« imdar mj Plsidle.** 

OxcK more in the Hi^^ilands I wander alone, 
Where the thistle and heather are bonnie and 

blown; 
By mountain and streamlet* by cavern and glen, 
Where echo repeats the sweet wood-notes again. 
Give courtiers their gay-gilded haUs and their 

grandeur — 
Give misers their gold— all the bliss they can 

know! 
But let me meet Flora, while pensive I wander. 
Fair Florae-dear Flora ! the maid of Glencoe ! 

Oflrst when we met, being handsome and gay, 
*I felt she had stole my aifections away — 
The mavis sang loud on the sweet hawthorn-tree. 
Bat her voice was more sweet and endearing to 

me. 
The sun spread his rays 6f bright gold o'er the 

Ibuntainr— 
The hours glided by without languor or woe. 
As we pulled the sweet flowers from the steep 

rocky mountain: 
My blessings attend thee, sweet maid of Glencoe ! 

The glen is more rugged, the scene more sublime. 
Now hallowed by love, and by absence, and time ! 
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And fondly reaemble the thoughts of my heart, 
Untouched by the cold soothing fingers of art I 
And lo ! as Igaze on the charms of my childhood, 
Where bright in the heath-bell the dew drops still 

glow, 
A fidiy-like fbrm ushers forth fix>m the wild- 
wood— 
Tis Flora— fair Flora! themaidof Glenooe. 



> SWEET Summer comes. 

SwBVT Summer comes, with sunny hours. 
With all its beauteous-blooming flowers ; 
While Urds above shall softly sing, 
And roses blush, and lilies spring. 
The heart shall leap with joy once more^ 
When winter's dreaiy reign is o*er; 
Its pattering rain, its chilling snow, 
Shall pass away like woman's woe. 

O gaily then the shady grove 
Shall ring with warbling notes of love, 
And steamlets firom their fountains start — 
Pare as the thoughts from woman's heart ! 
And nature in her robes anew. 
Laugh lovely all the valley throuc^; 
With bahny breeze and azure skies, 
like woman's breath, and woman's eyes I 



THE BRIDAL GEM. 



Mufic by 8. Barr. 



When tbe Bridal Blng is loit, it is Mid that the happ'meas of 
the ooaple follow.— «SodMM AitpcnMMm. 



What is in the Bridle Ring? 

Stranger, would you fondly know? 
All the sweets that love can bring 

To the doubting breast of woe. 
All the tales which courtiers speak 

To the maid's enraptnr'd ear; 
All the kisses on her cheek, 

By this gem are made sincere I 



Flora smiled, and was belov'd — 

On her flnger, lily-white, 
Cathmor placed the ring, which pror'd 

How he could her love requite. 
Said, sweet Floral wear it there — 

Emblem bri^t as love should be ; 
Lose it not, or sad despair 

Fills It, chalice high for thee. 

Long in holy wedlock blest — 

Friends mcreased and fortune smil*d ; 
All the ills which life molest. 

From their bosoms were ezil'd. 
Flora lost the fiited ring ; 

Sorrow came with all its train ; 
Pleasure ne'er remov'd the sting. 

Till they found the ring again. 



FAREWELL, SCOTIA! 

Air-'* The Cossack't FmweQ.*' 
Arranged ibr different Toioea hy Mainaer. 

Fabbwxll, Scotia I land of grandeur ! 
When a&r from thee I wander, 
Mem'ry will delighted ponder 

O'er thy charms and thee. 
Often when the gay are sleeping, 
Fancy, still soft vigils keeping, 
Will portray* thy thistle weeping 

O'er the brave and tree I 

0*er thy lakes in calmness lying, 
Sec the lordly eagle flying ; 
Round thy summits winds replying, 

Sing in sportive glee! 
Who can breathe the tender feeling. 
Through the bosom warmly stealing. 
Absence is so soft revealing, 

When afor fIrom thee? 

Vnid thy glens, adom'd with heather. 
Fierce thy storm-toogu'd wintry weather; 
donds and mountains lie together 

T^eagnes above the sea! 
Tet thy hearts are true and Rowing, 
Friendship Areely through them flowing: 
Pity, then, thy wanderer going ; 

But, 'tis Fate's decree ! 
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THE MAID OF BRIGHTOK-OBOVE. 

Reipeetftinj dadioted to W. ▼■nrox, Eaq. of BrlghtOD- 
Grovo, Munrhmtitr. 

Thb summer sun shines forth again ; 

The lark ascends the skj ; 
While fragrant flowers bedeck the plain, 

To cheer the gazer's eye. 
But what were all those charms to me 

Without sweet looks of Iotc ? 
For none to me is half so dear 

As the maid of Brighton-GroTe. 

O sweetly lies the &iry lake 

Between its banks of green, 
Where snow-white swans enjoyment take, 

And beautify the scene. 
The ancient church, 'mong groves of birch. 

Looks Uke a home of love ! 
But dearer fax than all these are 

Is the maid of Brighton-GroTe ! 

Though I should wander fiir away, 

Where Scotia's hills arise, 
Whose stony roots are in the seas. 

Whose heads are in the skies! 
ni ne'er forget this sylran spot 

Where'er I chance to rove, 
For none to me is half so dear 

As the maid of Brighton-Grove ! 



IN THE DAYS WHEN I WENT COURTING. 

Air— "The days when I went glpsjlog." 
Ih the days when I went courting, a long time 

then the ladiea smil'd on me, I was so great a 

beau; 

1 flatter'd them with winning speech, and prais'd 

their lustrous eyes, 
Till they thought me an Adonis just alighted 

fiom the skies, 
And thus I spent the merry nights, nor thought 

of change or woe, 
In the days when I went oourtinff a long time 



In the days when I went courting a long time 
ago! 



And when I met a pretty maid whp seem'd a little 
shy, 

then her dear mamma I prais'd, if she was sit- 

ting by; 
Then kindly she would introduce me to her 

daughter fiur, 
And I knew well how to please her if I once was 

welcom'd there. 

And thus, &c. 

1 didnt sigh, as lovers do, at this Insipid time : 

I never sent a bUlet doux^. nor penn'd a verse of 

rhyme; 
But when I met a pretty maid, I saw her home 

at night, 
And called next day and dined with her, now 

wasn't this polite? 

And thus, &c. 

And if I e'er grow young again, as many old folks 

do! 
This veiy same good line of life, I really shall 

pursue; 
But then much better FU succeed than in the days 

of yore. 
For Fve leamVl a few short lessons that I didn't 

know before! 

And thus, Ac. 



THE SECRET. 

A BBCRKT is a latent thing, 

Hid in the wreathes of an ocean-shell ; 
Which neither peasant, seer, nor king. 

Are able, in their might, to telL 
A brilliant gem that trembles fkt 

Within the caverns of the deep ; 
A radiant, yet mysterious star. 

And which too few are apt to keep. 

A secret is a maiden's vow, 

Made when no listening ear is'nigh ; 
Bright as a gem on virgin brow ; 

Pure as the lustre of her eye. 
A little, trembling, fluttering thing, 

That lies oonceal'd in virtue's breast, 
And often spreads its weary wing. 

Impatient to be all express'd. 
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A secret ia a modest thing, 

Which all apparent show doth shun ; 
Deep in the soul it has its spring, 

And dies, if known to more than one. 
A sigh may proTe its dwelling near ; 

A look may charm it fron^ the heart ; 
It may illume a fiilling tear ; 

But these do not the theme impart. 



THE HUNTER'S HORN. 
Mnalc by G. H. Pnrday, London. 

Haul! o'er the distant mountain 

The hunter's echoing horn ; 
Soft o'er the tranquil fountain 

The cheerftd notes are home. 
The chamois fleet is hounding 

To his coYert in the dell ; 
He hears the notes resounding, 

And knows they speak his knell. 

Fleetly he leaps and prances 

Along the rugged way; 
Swiftly the foe adyanoes, 

And panting for his prey. 
From peak, to peak he leaps along, 

With wild and rolling eye ; 
And close behind him, dashing on, 

FoUow, follow ! the hunters cry. 

He rushes down the mountain 

Before a fiirious band ; 
He leaps into the fountain, 

And gets again to land. 
O'er rugged steep, o'er cavern deep. 

Through waste, and wood, and glen. 
Still does the chamois onward sweep 

In tenor to his den- 
Thus hopefhl still and sprightly, 

With madness in his eye — 
His graceftil form hounds lightly, 

But the Tictor pack is nigh. 
The joyflil horn is sounding, 

Till distant hills reply; 
He 's ours, he 's ours, they echo still — 

'TIS the hunter^s triumph-cry. 



FIRST LOVE. 

Thb charm of first love, it can neyer decay, 

'TIS a spark from abore, and is as warm as the 
May! 

The maiden's first sigh that is heayed from the 
heart, 

For the youth she delights in, can neyer depart ! 
O if I had such a maiden as this, 
O if I had such a maiden as this, 
Fd freely go to her, caress her, and woo her. 
And think me more happy than Joye in hia 
bliss! 

And if this maiden would only agree 

To share all the doubts of this worid with me ; 

Would smile with my pleasure, and sig^ with my 

care. 
What ideal Angel could seem half so ikir ? 

O if I had such a maiden as this, &c. 

All night I am dreamy and filled with iQgret, 
That her I loved always I never nuiy get ; 
Away with the pride and the fiiahian of lifo! 
O give them all up and at once be my wiftu 

O if I had such a maiden as this, Ac. 

Then come sweetly to me, and say I am thine, 
Though others may woo thee, their love's not like 

mine! 
And wait not till fortune upon me may sinile, 
Tis the breaking of hearts that are farthest from 

guile. 

O if I had such a maiden as this, &c. 



SAY NOT THAT LOVE GROWS COLD. 

Sat not that Love grows cold ; 
First say the sun looks old, 

And that the planets die! 
Then if thou art so bold. 
When the untruth is told, 

Let echo answei^^'^Iie!" 



Love always shall endure^ 
tf first the fame was pure. 

It gbws in truth for ever ! 
Oxvlifo its hold is sure, 
In death it has no cure — 
List! echo answers — "Never!" 
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What stronger growa with age? 
Ask of the thought- worn sage — 

Ask of the birds above — 
Ask Nature's yaried page — 
Ask man in erezy stage. 

And echo answers — *'LoTe V* 

There is a lore that dies, 
A love, the wise dispise I 

A lore, a lust for gold I 
It puts on wings and flies, 
And echo now replies 

''That Lore, alas I grows cold I" 



SONG. 

Written for Um Great CItIc Banquet, Glasgow, in Honour 
of the Birth of the Prloee of Wales. 

To Sir Jakis Camfbwlu 

Tano— '•BatUe of the Baltic." 

Wht peals each merry bell 
All so early in the mom? 
By their glad and lofty swell 
They proclaim a Prince is bom I 
A Prince who yet shall grace 

Britain's realm, 
If protected by his God, 
In tliis brief and brare abode, 
Where the slave has never trod, 
And no tyrant with his nod 

Guides the helm I 

With virtue rear'd to rule 
. O'er a high enlighten'd land, 
In a sweet parental school* 
By instmctors wise and bland I 
To reign the noblest monarch 

Of the earth! 
From East, and South, and West, 
Every empire has oonfess'd 
That our prowess is the best; 
And no Pnnoe was e'er so bless'd 

Athisbhrth! 

Though wrapp'd in mystery deep. 
All unconscious of his fkte. 
Like a cherub while asleep^ 
While bright angels o'er him wait. 
He yet shall rend thy robes — 
Infant night t 



As the sun while veil'd on high 
In a dense and vapoury sky. 
Though awhile absorb'd he lie. 
Soon his golden arrows fly 
Doubly bright ! 

" Britannia rules the sea" — 
Said a glorious Bard of old — 
With a Queen who reigns the free. 
Shall we not be still as bold ? 
Here Bmce and Wallace flrst 

Drew the brand I 
We can boast of Waterloo, 
And its mighty hero too I 
What would not our warriors do^ 
If the strife wero raised anew 

'Gainst our land I 

Then Heaven iirotect the Qoeen, 
And her loved and gallant Lord ; 
Be their life— as it hath been— 
All aifection and concord I 
Be still their future fann'd 

By fortune's gales t 
Be wise men round the throne. 
Who make all our wishes known — 
Now we drink one health ahme — 
To the regal prince— our own 

Prince of Wales I 



"ALL LIFE IS A GARDEN OF FLOWERS 1" 

All life is a garden of flowers, 

Whero simbeams and night-shadows stray, 
And the fidrest that blooms in its bowers 

To-morrow may taste of decay I 
In the lily behold the forsaken 

Which penavely bends as it grows, 
Then see youth and gaiety waken 

To smile as we gaze on the rose. 

This life is a garden of flowers, &c. 

There is a Rhue for the passionate minded, 

And Thjrme for the weary and worn ; 
There is starlight for those daily blinded. 

And Heart's-ease to cheer the forlorn I 
There are sensitive plants like fair woman, 

And Thistles like warriors strongs 
For maidens there 's blushing sweet-William, 

All breathing a magic-like song I 

For life is a garden of flowers, Ac 
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There are blossoms that bloom in the morning, 




And smile through the globules of dew ; 


saucy, 


Wl^le many this sweet lesson scorning, 


Tak tent what he says when he oomes to ooort 


Bat liye 'neath the moon*s sicklj hue ! 


you; 


There are those rear'd in sickness and sorrow, 


I ken weelhe 's after our rich neighbour's daughter. 


That die ere the noon-tide of daj; 


Belieye nae the loon though he comes here to 


While others from morrow to morrow. 


woo. 


But blossom more healthy and gay I 


Belieye nae his wooim^, 


For liib is a garden of flowers, &c. 


Twill be your undoing. 




For aft I was cheated when smgle mysel' ; 




Gae haste to your sjnnning. 
Some sillar be winning. 






The men are but cheats, an' nae truth th^ can 


SERENADE. 


telL 


(Fjrom an impablUhed Flay, In Five Aeti.) 




* 


The mither was wrang, fiir the laird the next 


A MAiDBK was lovely, a maiden was young, 


morning 


A nobleman wooed her with flattering tongue ; 


Stept cannily ben to the bright ingle side. 


He talk'd of his power, of his palace, and aU 


And said, ye may think that I gi'e you short 


The bright train of attendants to come at his caU ; 


warning. 


But the maiden replied, looking softly aboye. 


I 'ye come to mak' Jeanie my ain blooming 


Entreat not, my lord I for another I loye. 


bride. 




The wife looked discreetly. 


who is your love, lady ? tell me his name ; 


The laird he smiled sweetly. 


Is he heard of in war? is he breathed of in &me? 


The goud ring was bou^t and the day was fixed 


Has he wealth, has he power, has he honour like 


then; 


mine, 


And baith noo are cheeiy. 


That he liTes in this beautiM bosom of thine? 


For Jeanie's the deary 


But the maiden replied, looking softly aboTe, 


0' laird Meiklowham, on the sweet Hawthornden. 


Entreat not, my lord ! for another I lore. 




Sire! she exclaimed ; he may boast not like thee 
Of his palace, his power, and his high pedigree ; 






But he 's manly in soul, and he 's honest in heart, 




And he breathes no affection that 's sulbed by art; 


FILL, FILL THE CUP I 


So the lady replied, looking softly aboye, • 




Entreat not, my lord ! for another I loye. 


Fill, flU the cup with rosy wine. 




That mocks Aurora's smile ; 




Let loye-wreaths round the soul entwine, 
And bliss an hour begnile. 






It is not for the youthftil eye 


THE PARMER'S DAUGHTER. 


To mirror forth despair ; 




The blushing cheek should aye be dry, 


MiTHES, 0! mlther, my heart is siur. 


When youth is glowing there ! 


An' I canna wed tell what the matter may be ; 




Hither, 0! mither, though ance hail and fiiir. 


Since loye with doye-like wing is lAest, 


I fin in my heart I am going to dee ! 


Can he one spot retain ? 


A' day I 'ye been sighing, 


Yet though he seeks each foreign breast. 


A* night I was lying 


He soon returns 'again. 


Tormented wi* dreams that can nev^ be true; 


So, though the breezes waft me for 


I dreem'd the yoimg laird 


Across the surgy sea. 


Showed me his regard. 


Thy loye is still the polar star, 


And said, my dear Jeanie, Fm comln' to woo. 


Sweet maid that points to thee. 
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TiB yet, 'tis yet too soon to part ; 


I changed the strings, nay even the lyre ; 


The magic of the howl 


To Hercules I turned my ttring; 


Bat opes the portals of the heart. 


But lo ! with passion's glowing flre^ 


And shows the naked soul I 


It breathM oonsumhig lore again t 


Then fill another gohlet high. 


Farewell I may you r^oice— for us. 


For fleet the momenta roll ! 


Henoefinih, heroeef *tis in tain 


Here 's maiden's chaste and starry eye, 


I tune my lyre, it plagoea me tfaoa. 


The snnheam of the soul 1 


And will not sing anotiier straSa. 


COME WANDER WITH MB. 






80NQ. 


Com wander with me^ where the sweet-aoented 




rose 


For the AnnlfWMry of Um BUth-day of Bobect Bona 


In the valley of sunshine with Jeassmine grows ; 




111 twine theea garland of balm-breathing flowers, 


To JOBV BouoaiB, Esq., London. 


And dance with thee lightly 'mong fairy green 




bowers I 


l>uio-»G«ildKaa** 


While sparkling streamlets are leaping along, 




lifid banks flower-embrotder^d and joyoos with 


Bravb Scotland I— Freedom's throne on earth! — 


eong; 


A bumper to thy gloiy ; 


And the hart and the soe in their gambols are 


This day thy matchless bard had birth. 


fipee— 


So famed in song and story. 


Then say thou wilt come, loTe ! and wander with 


Where'er thy momitaia«soo8 may stray. 


me. 


Thou 'st thrown thy magic rauad them; 




And on this ever hallow'd day, 


Or, come when fair Luna is shining above, 


In kindred love hast bound them. 


While Philomel channts her sweet cadence of lore ; 




And watch the bright stars in their palace of bine, 


He nobly walk'd behind his plough. 


As night la distilling her pearls of dew 1 


And gased entranc'd on nature ; 


And zephyrs are sighing among the green boughs, 


White genius grac'd his lofty brow. 


Like tender affection when breathing her vows — 


And play'd in eveiy feature 1 


No maiden on earth need be joyfbl as thee — 


For then inspired by glowing songa, 


Then sair wilt thou come, love I and wander with 


Of '^Bmee," or ** Highland Mary," 


me? 


The minstrel-birds in joyous throoga 


\ 


Around thdr bard would tany 1 
But waes my heart I he sings nae maif 




ODE. 


In strains o' jqy or sorrow; 




Though on the bonnie banks o' Ayr 


TrandAtod from the Odei of iaiAcnon. 


Hia spirit amilea aach morrow 1 




And Scotia's muae— «nthroa'd on high^ 


What ails my lyre ! it will not sing 


The great, the gentle-hearted I 


To Atreus' sons one stirring lay ; 


Sits with the tear«drop in her eye, 


Nor even to Cadmus will it fling 


And mourns her bard departed 1 


One kind heroic note away ; 




But fond and f^lingly it singa 


sacred land of gallant meal 


One tender passion of its own ; 


Of maidena unaasnmhigl 


And from its sweet and thrilling strings 


Who dwell obscure by loch and glen, 


Love breathes in heavenly strains alone. 


Where sUU the thistle's blooming. 
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How well has Qxoua rehearsed your pnise. 
Among your dood-crown'd moimtaiiuil 


I ' VK DREAMT THAT THOU ART FADIKO. 


In nerer-dying tuneful laya. 
Pure as your natiye fountains! 


I Ve dreamt that thou art fiiding ; 
If thou 'rt fading love^ for me — 


Then fill the sparkling goblet high* 


resume thy early beauty, 
For I am not fidse to thee! 


And let no discord stain it ; 
Let joy illume each manly eye. 

While to the dregs we drain it I 
To Bums I to Bums! the king of song I 


The feelings that pervade thee, 
May have touch'd this heart as sore; 

Yet thy charms hare ever bade me 
To behold thee and adore! 


Whose lyre shall chann all ages, 


» 


Mirth, wisdom, love, and satire strong 


I Ve mored among the many. 


Adorn his deathless pages. 


Who were beautifiil and gay. 




And dnce last mine eyei beheld thee, 




I haye wander'd £ur away ! 




Yet among each joyous circle, 
my heart retum'd to thee— 


• 




All was cheerless, all was sunless. 


• 


For thou wert not there with me ! 


I KNEW BY THE SMOKE. 


Then smile upon me^ ftir one ! 


« 


For I live for thee alone I 


PMDdy. 


In this world there is no other 


Alr-"TlM WoodpMktf. 


I would fondly call my own! 
I 'tc dreamt that thou art fiiding: 


I Kxsw by the smoke that so graoeftilly curled 


If thoa 'rt filling, love, for me— 
resume thy early beauty, 


From the mouth of the soup-pot, some hotch- 


For I am not folse to thee! 


potch was near; 




And I said, if there's peas to be found in this 
worlds 






A man with a ladle might hope for them here. 




The cook had gone out and I heard not a 


WHAT ARE HOPES AND FEARS? 


sound — 




The cook had gone out and I heard not a 


What are hopes and fears ? 


sound— 


Fiends and angels miadng! 


The cook had gone out and I heard not a 


One dispelling tears — 


sound— 


Tother quite perplexing. 


So I took all the peas and I left all the bree. 


Diamonds bright in g^oom^ 


^ 


Sun and winter weather — 


As I finished the job^ on the stair was a foot, 


Life within a tomb. 


And I crept liind the door to oonceal my 


Are hopes and fears together ! 


despair; 


What are hopes ? Ac 


Then I slipt out as soft as a note fh>m a flute^ 




And the soup only told that some thief had been 


When we hare a hope. 


there. 


That meteor-like before us 


So that diyr neither peas, no nor peace, could 


Buns, and when we stop 


be found — 


Seems securely for us, 


So that day neither peas, no nor peace, could 


Then comes grizzly fear. 


be found — 


With its looks of sorrow; 


So that day neither peas, no nor peace, could 


Drops on hope a tear, 


befouud-- 


And dims it ere the morrow ! 


And the &m]]y at last had to take to the bree. 


What are hopes ? && 
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O the fean of lore I 

Streak'd with hopes to chann them ; 
As the clouds ahove 

Hare sunny rajs to warm them. 
Thns the heart of man, 

ETen when toucb'd with sadness. 
In its wisdom can 

Oft taste the cap of gladness t 
What are hopes? &c. 



HOCK AND MOSELLE I 

FioM Cohlenz I come with the juice of the idne- 

yards, 
To cheer up your hearts and to brighten your 



And those who lefhse to partake of my liquor, 
May prate as they please, but can never be wise I 
For wine charms the soul and reUeves it of 

sorrow. 
And those who drink fireely are sure to do well ! 
Then throw all your cares on the ^back of to- 
morrow, 
With fine balmy hock and with sparkling 
moselle! 

The wisest of men have proclidmed it a blessing. 
It comforts the weak and enliyens the strong ; 
And poets of old would the wine-cup be kissing. 
To throw a new life in their rapturous song I 
Then take my adyice and again fill the chalice, 
And let erery heart in enjoyment excel — 
We 11 drown petty grie yance, and grumbling, and 

malice^ 
With fine balmy hock and with sparkling 

moselle. 



WHEN I WAS A BOYl 

Wmoi I was a In^, O 1 what ikncies I drew, 
Not a care touch'd my heart, 'twas so noble and 

tm«I 
Nor could I belieye that the smiles of the fiur — 
Were but glances of sunshine, their words merely 

air— 



Nor could I fbrsee poor friendships untrue, 
Nor changes take place as th^ now seem to do^ 
I trusted the world, nor thought once to scan 
That the essence of life is but selfish in man! 

O, then were the moments of rapturous truth — 
Those sweet unseen &ults by the eye of the 

youth! 
When the soul is on fixe and the eye is all loye, 
And pleasure is wafted on wings like the dove I 
Ere care settles down on the fond hopeftil breast, 
And friends are not gathered away to their rest. 
And the labours of lifo arein gladness thrown l^. 
And nought but contentment beams forth frmn 

the eye! 

But now, when cold years steal a march o'er the 

brain, 
And joy is alone the precursor of pain — 
And hope disappointed, and heart prove unkind, 
Alas ! we look callous and cold on mankind — 
O blame not the change, 'tis but life's dreamy 

way, 
When friends and afibctions no longer will stay; 
Yet, when I was a boy, 0! what fkncies I drew. 
Not a care touch'd my heart, 'twas so noble and 

truel 



AULD ELSPA'S SOULOQUT. 

▲ SCOTTISH BOKO. 
Londoni B.OoGka 

Thkbb'b twa moons the nicht, 
Quoth the anld wifo tae hersel', 

As she toddl'd hame Ai' cantie, 
WV her stomftch steep'd wi' yilL 

There's twa moons the nicht, 
An' watery dae th^ glower ; 

As their wicks wur bumin' darkly. 
An' their oil was rinnin' ower. 

An' they 're aye spark, sparkin', 
As my ain anld croosie did. 

Whan it blinket by the ingle, 
An' the rain drapt on its ltd. 
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bat Vm unoo Ute the nicbt, 
An' on thfi caald hearthetaoe 

Pair Taauoie 'ill be croonin', 
Wae an' weaiy a* his lane I 

An' the wee red wgvaik o' fire I leH, 
By this time 's black an' cauld-* 

Od 111 ne'er stay out sae late at e'en, 
£V>r I ken am frail an' aold. 

1 never like tae see twa mooD% 
They apeak o' atorm an' rain. 

An' aye when the neist momin' c<HDea 
11/ head if x«ck'd wi' pain. 



OCHl KATTIE, MT DASUNGI 

IBISH COMIO BALLAD. 
Mofllc by Blewitt London : B. CodEfl. 

OoH I Kattie> ray darling, I'm dying 

Because of yonr croel dday ; 
My heart in my bosom is sighing, 

And soon will be all burnt away. 
My father has left me some money, 

My mother she promises more ; 
Then say you will have me, my honey ! 

Ton 11 find me below at the door. 

Och! Kattie! 

Yon know that from kings I 'm descended, 

Who long in old Ireland held rule. 
And, though bom on the first day of April, 

You know I am no April fooL 
I got a puriite education. 

Can hand the ^ck and the spade ; 
And can lick any boy in the natbn. 

Whatever 's hie calling or trade. 

OchI Kalti0i 

For grammar and writing, er reading. 

Or any of them tittle rules. 
Let these bother the boys who want leading 

But genius cares nothing fiir schools. 
For lore I can bate all Killamey, 

And that is a great gun, yon see; 
And for singing and dandng, and fakniey, 

I 'd like to see any like me. 

Och! Kattie! 



Then Kattie ! dear Kattie I bederer, 

And giTe me a glance of your eye ; 
1 11 love you for erer and ever. 

As long as the sun shines on high. 
You know that the lark loves the moniing« 

You know that the flowers love the dew, 
Then, don't my intentions be aooming. 

For, Kattie^ you know I lore you. 

Ochl Kattiel 



FAIR ONE OF CLUTHA. 

Faib one of Clutha I there's beauty and bliss 

From thy bright eyes fondly streaming ; 
Lovely as Luna's etherial kiss 

To the lake in its midnight dreaming! 
Thy voice is sweet Philomel's tunefiil lay» 

Thy breath is the rose when dying ; 
Thy smile is the sun-beam wann and gay» 

And thy bosom the willow sighing ! 

fond is the heaving virgin-breast, 
When roused by a love-commotion I 

Like zephyr awaking from breathless rest 

To billow the tranquil ocean. 
And fonder and lovelier &r art thou 

Than babe like a cherub sleeping ; 
Than cloudless sky with spangled brow. 

Than flower its dew-drops weeping I 

1 have seen thee oft and felt the power 
Thy beauty has thrown o'er me ; 

For ne'er a bud in loveliest bower, 
Like thee has bloom'd before me; 

And sun-bright is thine eye of love, 
A thousand joys expressing, 

Like angel come from realms above, 
All heavenly bliss confessing ! 



WE LIVE IN DREAD OF ONE ANOTHER. 

Alr-'*0'fertheMuir.'' 

With all our knowledge and our art, * 

If we would but the secret tell. 
And open up our inmost lieart, 

Where truth and love for ever dwell ; 
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We would, and with a secret awe. 


Ha! I wake again in sorrow, 


Bedaie at children to a mother 


'Neath a dark and dingy tower. 


This maxim, time has made a law— 


Dreadful fate I is there no morrow 


We IxTe in dread of one another. 


To release fixim subject-power. 


• 


To suffer all this mental anguish. 


Howerer hrare the hero seems, 


Regardless of my birth or name. 


However careless friends appear. 


Like culprit left alone to languish^ 


The hero is not what he deems^ 


Cruel &te 1 shame 1 shame I 


Ai&ction is not too sinoere. 




And if we would nnveil the mind, 
And not the truth with leaning smother^ 






From others lips how plain to And, 




We lire in dread of one another. 


AULD DUGALD PAUL. 


The artist, and the author, too— 


Tbim^«UM 0* CockptB.** 


The statesman, and the man of science, 




Could tell, if they would tell you true. 


AuLD Dugald Paul keeps an inn at Caimdow, 


They place in others suudl reliance. 


A cantie auld karl that seldimi gets fi>u ; 


Though great of soul and free of heart, 


Though whiles he may taste when his stomach 


Few even meet unmoTod a brother, 


gets canl'— - 


But show, by some dissembling art, 


He's a decent auld bodie— that's anld Dugald 


We live in dread of one another. 


PauL 




Though his fine Sunday-blacks be fu' bare at the 




knees; 
Though his coat-neck and pouch-lids be glancing 






wi' grease; 




Though his nose be Ai' ruddy, his pow getting 


QUEEN BCARY LIBERATED FROM 


haul, 
Tet he 's hearty and ha]elik»— that 's anld Dugald 


PRISON. 


PauL 


JL YBW BOX7B8 FBOM FOTHERIICOAT CiJXLV. 


Last simmer auld Dugald had gane out to dine, 




And coming hame cantie, drapt into Lochfine ; 


0, mwBOBH freedom, I adore thee 1 


The fishermen pu'd what they thought a right 


Moke me happy as a child — 


haul. 


Let the fragrant air sweep o'er me — 


When out o* the net loupit— auld Dugald FanL 


Let me bound like panther wild. 




From dark dungeons I am flying. 


The fishermen fled, for they thought that Auld 


Let me drink the heavenly dew — 


Nick 


These dull walls, where lately sighing, 


Had come up from the bottom to play them some 


Trees exclude them from my view. 


trick; 




When oni gasp'd a voices ay ! as lood 's it oould 


O, let me dream of happiness and freedom I 


bawl, 


Awake me not from my ideal bliss. 


My certesl ye've saved mfr— I'm anld Dugald 


The circling sky smiles in its boundless gtory. 


PauL 


And lifts my sonlfrcMD all its wretchedness. 




The eye unfettered sees unmeasured space, 


Li the cauld firosty mornings he sUps to the glen. 




This king o* fine fallows, this oock o' anld men! 


Extends my kingdom's bounds. 0, lovely land-! 


To the postman firae Luss, he cries, hech man ! 


Greatest and grandest nation of the earth ! 


it'scaiil'^ 




Syne he whips out a bottle— that's anld Dugald 


Arise, my spirit, with them on the breeze! 


PanL 
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Syne dink down the twa on the hnmploc o' gnws, 
And tome down their gazzles a stout highland 

glass; 
The folks at the post-offlce kick up a brawl — 
For certes I thej ken he 's met avid Dugald PauL 

Now anld Dugald Paul has a sonsie auld wife, 
Wl* whom he has ne'er had a moment o' strife, 
Though he ance stealt the greybeard, wi' brandy 

and all; 
It's no lost what a frien' drinks— quoth auld 

Dugald Paul. 

Though Dugald be kept firae the bar and the till. 
He whiles gets a saxpence, and aiblins a gUl — 
When the herrings are fried, Dugald aye gets his 

waul; 
He's a capital feeder— that's auld Dugald PauL 

He 's no rery blate that would ever declare 
That Dugald gets fractious, though troubled right 

sair; 
No, he 's calm, philosophic, kind, cautious, and 

all— 
And who wadna like to meet auld Dugald Paul ? 

Sae fare-thee-weel, Dugald, and fiireweel, 

Csimdow — 
Let us tak a bit toothfii' to moisten our moo ; 
And neist when Glencroe's dizzy summits I crawl, 
I will ca' inan* crack wi' you— «uld Dugald Paul. 



AWAY TO THE MOUNTAINS. 

Music by W. H. Uthgow. 
Londoo: B. 'WnUanM, Patemoftar Row. 

AwAT to the mountains, the summer is smiling ; 
The zephyrs are balmy, the heath is in flower; 
The golden-eyed day it is easy beguiling, 
When life, love, and beauty, once more are in 
power 1 
Each scene has more grandeur, as onward we 
wander. 
Each glen is more rugged and fiiirer each 
bower. 
Away to the mountains among the cold fountains. 
The breezes axe balmy, the heath is in flower. 
The breezes are balmy, the heath is in flower. 



The winter is pass'd with its languor and sickling; 

And sweet blossoms smile like ymmg emblems 
of love; 
The dark clouds that long o'er the bleak world 
were lying, 

Unveil to the eye a bright palace abore I 
All things are inriting, the bosom delighting. 

Then taste of gay freedom, fat now is the hour. 
Away to the mountains among the cold fountains. 

The zephyrs are balmy, the heath is in flower, 

The zephyrs are balmy, the heath is in flower. 



AWAY MY GALLANT BAKK! 
'Mnidc by A. D. ThonuoiL 

AwAT, away, my gallant bark ! 

Across the deep-blue sea; 
Bound nobly as the dancing waves. 

And as the winds, be firee I 
Thy snow-white sails thdr bosoms fill ; 

Thy pennant streams on high ; 
Then on, then on, my gallant bark I 

Beneath that sun-bright sl^. 

O that thou wert a thing of life^ 

To feel and think like me ; 
Then through the salt and surgy waves 

More gladly would'st thou flee. 
With thought thou'dst travel hand-in-hand ! 

More swift than tempests sweep ; 
Then on, then on, my gallant bark ! 

Along the princely deep! 



THE SECOND SIGHT. 

It li believvd by some that there ue men who ms Into 

tataxity^—Seottish SwpanUtion, 

A MiHSTBBL came to a lady's bower, 

Where she sat with downcast eye, 
That flz'd its light on a firagile flower, 

Whose blossom waned to die. 
And while she gazed, she sighing said, 

** My love, sweet flower's like thee ; 
Death's withering blade hangs o*er his head ; 

He comes not back to me." 
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** O wherefore weep ye, lady bright ; 

My skill waa ne'er denied ; 
Thy love shall leave the flnish'd fight, 

To daim thee as his bride. 
I struck my lyre in yonder yale— 

My notes rang wild and free ; 
And there a sylvan told the tale, 

Sweet maid, I teU to thee." 

"Tlimi aged bard, I know thy skill, 

Thy words have heal'd my heart ; 
And is my lover constant still ? 

This sacred truth impart" 
She sigh'd no more, a voice was heard, 

Her loving lord was nigh I 
She blest the fkithftil, aged bard— 

And joy illumed her eye. 



THE AULD ABBET CHURCH. 

Air— "CiptalnPaton.** 

Pll sing you a new song, my boys. 

So let mirth, and grog, go round, 
Twas found in the old Abbey Church 

In a vault fiur imder ground. 
Tis all about our ancient town, 

And a &mous town also ; 
But it seems to be anonymous— 

Twas made so long ago. 
we ne'er shall see the like of Paisley no mo*. 

O the time when this same song was writ, 

No railways then were made, 
But all were manufacturers. 

And stuck to their own trade! 
But in the days in which we live^ 

Now steam is all the go^ 
And like a weaver's shuttle swift, 

We hurry to and fro. 
O we ne'er shall see the like of Paisley no mo*. 

The Causeyside was four-loom'd shops, 

So was St Ifirran's lane. 
And weavers wore knee-breeks and boots, 

But» alas! those days are gane. 
The jail was then up at the cross — 

So history will show. 
And the reading-room it was not built 

With its dashy shops below. 
O we ne'er shall see the like of Paisley no mo*. 



The cemet'ry had not been made 

With all its walks and trees. 
The new jail and the bridewell too 

We had no need of these. 
The new street was not opened 

At the old hole in the wa*, 
And the gas and water were unknown, 

Oil and stoups suppUed us a*. 
O we ne'er shall see the like of Paisley no mo*. 

At this time F ^r cook'd a steak 

Better than ony man — 
Some said 'twas done upon the coals, 

And some 'twas in a pan. 
And W— r he had a fiunous club 

Of gentlemen or so— 
But rm told they are all buried 

In the churchyard long ago. 
O we ne'er fehall see the like of Paisley no mo*. 

For shawls and plaids and parrot spots, 

Then Paisley was the place^ 
The queen that ruled the nation then. 

Bought those instead of lace. 
And France with them could not compete 

Nor any place, also— 
In the days this song is speaking of 

They had so great a show. 
O we ne'er shall see the like of Paisley no mo*. 

So here 's to manufiurtures, 

And here 's to Paisley town, 
I hope they 11 still do foreign art 

And other nations brown. 
And may the people all get rich 

And poverty ne'er show. 
And may we all be gentlemen 

Like our fitthers long ago. 
we ne'er shall see the like of Palsl^ no mo*. 



A MUSICAL VALENTINE. 

I SAW twa bonnie breasted birds 

Sit on a thorn at Valentine, 
An' thocht I heard them speak the words — 

''Wm ye, my bonnie bird! be mine?* 
An while they sang their mellow notes 

O' courtship in each other's ear. 
Their purple-feather'd, warblin' throats 

Shook wi* the notes sae sweet and dear. 
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Wi' nimble noO, an' sparkling e'e. 

They heard ilk ither's warblin' tale, 
They spoke o' lunny days to be, 

O' vernal spring an' flowery rale — 
O' streamletf glancin' on their way — 

O' early dawning summer-mom, 
An' wi' the thecht their hearts grew gay, 

Though hopping o'er the flowery thorn. 

" Well big a wee house snug and warm 

In some sweet nook where roses spring; 
Where in the dewy nicht, fhw harm, 

In ither's arms well sweetly sing. 
Then let us wed ilk ither now — 

Since this is happy Valentine :" 
An' wi' a chirrup off they flew 

Agreed, an' sayin', *' Ye are mine I " 



BTRON. 

Oir a far distant shore, where no lor'd one was 
nigh 
To weep o'er his woes or to kindly condole, 
Lay he who had blazed Hke a comet on high. 
And brightened an empire with beams of his 
soul I 
How hopeless, how cheerless creeps lifls's ebbing 
tide. 
When sadly bereft of its kindred tear. 
And how wildly was bursting that bosom of pride, 
When he cried, *' My child, Ada, O would you 
were here !" 

He had parted, half fhmtic^ with fHendship and 
home; 

Despair and disdain stung his sensitive breast. 
And he longed like a rudderless vessel to roam, 

Which spuming the shore, lets the winds do 
the rest. 
Tet 'midst all this apathy wearing his heart. 

There still lived a blossom he clung to sincere, 
And louder he cried, ere his soul did depart — 

''My sorrows were less if my Ada were here !" 

He died, and the Grecian bent low to the earth ; 

A nation of strangers thus honour'd his name. 
And put a full pause to their commerce and mirth. 

With hearte overawed by his greatness and 
iSunel 



Yet, ere the sad soul left its prison of day — 
Ere the silver strings broke and the last throb 
was o'er. 

Again he exclaimed, in a voice of dismay — 
"My Ada! OQod! shaU I see thee no mm?" 



SING! SINGt SING! 

Muale by Henry Fmna&t. Loadoo: Z. T. Pudty. 

Sing! Sing! Sing! the brightest spirits sing! 
Let murmuring creoinres weep I the wise do no 

sueh thing, 
Contentment shows the heart is rich in wisdom's 

lore. 
Care kills with dastard art, then let him reign no 

more. 

Sing ! Sing I Sing I as David sung of old. 

Who trill'd each silver string upon his lyxe of 
gold, 

Since man is bom to woe, and life he can't pro- 
long ; 

Shall not the bosom glow, when touch'd with 
syren song? 

Sing! Sing! Sing! for music rules the qpheres; 
Let hope extend her wing^ and gladness diy onr 

tears. 
Song rules each mood of mind, the gloomy and 

the gay — 
Song breathes in accents mild, what maidena dare 

not say! 



FAREWELL. 

Fariwsll, thou adored one! though now I 
depart, 

O ne'er shall thy image be absent d«ra m^ 
For fiucy shall paint thee more dear to my heart. 

And each wish of my bosom shall still be for 
thee! 
Love cannot be banish'd by distance or time— 

The heart that has truly lov'd sufl^rs no ohange, 
And though I may wander a sunnier cUme, 

Yet thou shalt be with me wherever I range. 
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The bird leaves its nest in tiw morning to roam ; 
The bee flies afiir in the sunshine of day. 

But weaiy eze evening they both hnny home- 
So^ I shall return as devoted as they ! 

Through boyhood I loVd thee when tender and 
young — 
Ere care cast a shade o*ef the dial of my soul, 

When youth's sinless words fell like dew fibom thy 
tongue, 
And a magic unknown held us both in control ! 



THB ROVER'S SONG AND CHORUS. 
Mnric by A]ft«d Bfochira, Qlaigow. 

Mbbbilt, merrily o'er the sea 
Let our tuneftil notes go free, 

As we glide along, boys. 
Liquid sounds and zephyrs soft 
Bear the mingling strains aloft, 

Of our jolly song, boys. 
See the gems that deck the slgr — 
Fairer far than beauty's eye! 
All is love that beams on high. 
While naiads to our mirth reply — 
. Full away, ye ho, boys. 

High the distant hills arise, 
Blending with the azure skies. 

As we glide along, boys. 
Soft the wakening echoes ring, 
And the fkiiy chorus sing 

Of our jolly song, boys. 
O'er the waves the moonbeams shine ; 
Stars seem scatter'd in the brine. 
Bright as diamonds in their mine — 
When was evening half so fine? 

Full away, ye ho^ boys. 

All is clear and all is still, 

But the winds will soon pipe shrill, 

As we glide along, boys. 
When the burly sounds arise— 
Waging war with sea and skies, 

Raise your louder song, boys. 
Now the sky is all o'ercast, 
Fleasure is too sweet to last ! 
Billows roll in darkness past ; 
Night prepares her surly blast — 

Full away, ye ho^ boys. 



HYMN FOR MUSIC. 

OionscisNT, omipresent Lord — 

Wise^ wonderfiil, and just! 
Inmiaculate, eternal, great, 

The child of Zion's trust ! 
Who rul'st the brilliant orbs that night 

Hangs roimd thy righteous throne-; 
The boundless se^—the teeming earth — 

Own thy great hand alone. 

Each tender flower— each budding tree 

Froclaim aloud thy praise; 
To thee the feather'd songster sings 

Its sweetest matin lays. 
The bright seraphic hosts on high ; 

Saints' souls by death set ftee, 
And holy servants yet below — 

Sing praises unto thee. 

Tis thou that saves the soul ttom sin — 

The heart from evil thought ; 
The carnal eye— the wicked hand. 

By thee are all untaught I 
O, heavenly lather 1 lend thine aid — 

Forgiveness, mercy, grace; 
Till hist thy saving, holy word. 

Reign through the realms of space! 



SERENADE. 

Low as the distant water-fall 

The melody began ; 
But swell'd ttU through each festal hall 

The loudest echo ran. 
Each eye dilated flash'd around — 

Expressive of surprise, 
And silence reign'd in awe profound, 

Except disturb'd by ^fjtu. 

Soft on the saUe wing of night 

The music died away, 
Like warblings of a happy sprite 

Relieved ftom cumbrous day. 
Soft as the tones the lover pours 

Upon his mistress' ear, 
In memoiy's most enchanting hours 

When tJl is fond and dear I 

«0 



It ceaa'd^-but, ah I a muden's heart 

With rapture's pulse beat high; 
The magic^souud could well impart, 

VHiich words would but deny. 
Her eyes as l^htest lustre shone. 

Like starlight in the sea ; 
She rush'd to her loTer^s fond embrace, 

And swoon'd in ecstacy 1 



CANZONET. 

I SAW a cloud at break of day 
On the wind's high shoulders borne. 

It look'd a meteoi^s dazzling ray 
In the azure rault forlorn. 

I marrell'd that a doud so strange 

Should on Aurora's summit range. 

I gazed until it rose above 
The light of my quivering eye, 

It joumey'd to those realms c^ love 
Where the sun rolls blazing by. 

It moved not as clouds are wont to do, 

But swift to those manaions of bliss it flew. 

I knew not what it then convey'd 
As it sped on its arrow-wing ; 

But, ah! it bore my Sarah's shade 
To the choir where angels sing. 

Her silvery voice now warbles there, 

Among the upright and the fSur. 



THE WIKTEB NIOHTS. 
Mnaic bj C. B. Pordy, London. 

BBiasT summer flies on golden wings 

To orient climes away ; 
The linnet now no longer sings 

On fragrance-breathing spray. 
The fidrest flowers have &ded all ; 

The sun smiles not so free ; 
But why should this the heart appal — 

The winter nights for me ! 



The winter nights, when happy hearts 

In social kindness meet; 
When each his joyfhl tale imparts 

To make life's cup more sweet ; 
When soula depresi^d forget their cares. 

And kindness circles free ; 
When lovers sit by ladies fidr— 

The winter nights finr me I 

What though 'tis blisa to wander forth 

Through groves at sun-red eve ; 
What though rude boreas from the north 

Makes some flir summer grieve; 
Give me the fidry-fboted hall, 

Where merry hearts beat free, 
rd give you summer nights and all — 

The winter nights fiir mel 



A SOCIAL SANG. 
Air—** OonM under my PtaidkL" 

Con tak* aff your drappie. 

And gi'e us your sang, 
And mak' us fti' happie 

Before that ye gang— 
For pleasure we "ve met, 

And fh' cantie well part; 
When the whiitle is wet 

There 's mair joy in 1^ heart! 
Then dinna look eerie, 
But mak* us fri' dieerie^ 
There 's gude time to wieaiy 

When sober alane; 
When kind friens axe rwmd us. 
Should sorrow confound us. 
However it wound us. 

This mdit we 71 hae nane. 

Sweet health is a Uesiiiig, 

Whatever befo'; 
Though gowd gang a-misaing. 

Let thia be our law — 
To meet with each otiier 
Like aiater and brother; 
Contentment ia worth 

Hair than riches can shaw. 
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Then tak affyonr dnjipie, 
And mak' hb ta' hippie; 
We 11 empty onr c^vpie 

Beforo we depart. 
For pleasure we Ve met, 
And fh' cantie we're set ; 
When the wiatle is wet 

There's mair joj in the heart 



CANZONET. 

Thb moon heams ihll in yon aznre sky 
Resplendent with emhers of stany light, 

And each wreathy doud as it passes her hy, 
Throws ronnd her a yaponzy veil of white; 

But they do not ohscnre her bright silyery fiu^e, 

She is Cynthia, Queen of the hearenly race. 

Her betrothed is now paying a kindly look to her, 
She eyes him with joy as he sinks in the west ; 
Till long since he first thought it proper te woo 
her. 
Yet nerer has loU'd her asleep in his breast; 
But she still follows after in prospects to find her, 
Though as yet she is still the same distance be- 
hind her. 

At times, as if grieved, she lies hid in a shroud. 
In order to meet him if passing her way; 

But he still keeps aloof and indignantly proud. 
Looks down on his debtor, unable to pay — 

And the reason she smiles on this world so sweetly. 

Is because he will neyer forsake her completely. 



SCOTLAND ! SCOTLAND ! 

SooTi.un>I Sootlandl glorioaslaodt 
Where Wallace drew his battle-teaod ; 
Wheni dark pines waye their j^noiage high, 
ICid mountains mingling with the sky ; 
Where crystal lakes in beauty sleeps 
' Tween heatheivbells that deck the steep. 
Scotland! Scotiaadl gk>riouslandl 
Where Wallace drew his battle-brand I 



Scotland ! Scotland ! rude and brav% 
Where traitors always finrnd a grave I 
Where loring maids and dauntless men 
Obscurely live by loch and glen ; 
Where granite diflh that court the storm, 
Have stood since wild creation's mom. 
Scotland! Scotland! glorious land I 
Where Wallace drew his battle-brand ! 

SootUmd! Scotland! nature's child! 
Where all is great, subUme and wild! 
Where painted pride and feeble art 
Haye not yet reached the Celtic heart ; 
Where melody exults in birth. 
Sweet melody, the soul of earth! 
Scotland! Scotland! glorious land! 
Where Bruce and Wallace drew the brand! 



THE PLACE OF OUB BIBTH. 

O! WHO would not sigh for the place of his 
birth, 

If afkr on the land or the sea, 
Has a bosom unfitted fbr friendship and earth, 

And is cold as a stoic can be ! 
If in youth's sunny hour% ere the bosom knew 
care^ 

He has wandered by mountain or stream ; 
Let him ask at his hwt, if a spot IB nxnre fidr 

Than that home of endearment and dream. 

It may be that its yalley s appear not so green ; 

That its streams seem to ripple less dear; 
That friends of affection no longer are seen. 

With love bright and warm as a tear! 
That the tenderest flowers have faded away, 

By the breath of a chiller fareeie ; 
That summer comes not with soefaeer&l a ray, 

Nor so many fimd songs on its trees. 

Yet there is enough fiir the eye to peieeiye, 

Enoufi^ to enrapture the soul ; 
And man, who is ever accustomed to grieve. 

May have suflend more change than the wliole ! 
So who would not sigh fi>r the place of his birth. 

If afiu* on the land or the sea, 
Has a bosom unfitted for friendship and earth, 

And is cold as a stoic can be ! 
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i^BY SHOULD WE SIGH. 
Air— "Good Might and Joy/* 

Wht should we sigli though Fortune frown? 

What is it that we toil for here? 
It's but the belly and the back 

That causes all our pain and fear ! 
The rich man dies, and leaves behind 

His gold, with his departed breath ; 
No gains can then gire peace of mind. 

Nor bribe the icy hand of death. 
So why should we sigh? &c. 

The miser has no other joy 

Than to augment his sordid store ; 
And if the poor should him annoy, 

He turns them aimless from his door. 
The latest, heartless, vain display, 

Bestow'd by minions insincere, 
Is on the wretch's frmeral day— - 

The gilded hearse and mimic-tear. 
So why should we sigh? &c. 

The middle state is sure the best. 

Where one is neither rich nor poor ; 
For riches can but steal our rest ; 

And poverty none can endure ! 
If rich, our friends would wish us dead, 

That they our money might secure; 
And wish the green turf o'er our head, 

K we are old, and weak, and poor. 
So why should we sigh? &c. 



MATRIMONIAL SONG. 

London: DaTldaon. 
Time— "* Woo'd an' nwrried, an* a\" 

Laho time I was doited and single. 

An' felt mysel' weary an' lorn ; 
Nae lady to sit by my ingle, 

To cheer me at night or at mom. 
I stoiter'd hame waefii' an' weary. 

An' scarce kent my lodgings by name ; 
For a' things look'd dolefti' an' dreary: 

But noo my gudewife has come hame. 

For Fm woo'd, and married, an* a*. 



'I anoe was a bachlor fusty. 

The laugh an' the joke o* the town ; 
My joints were baith rattling an' rusty ; 

My heart it hung woefully down. 
A pipe an' a wee drap o' toddy 

Were a' that I cared for a flee ; 
But noo I hae got a bit bodie 

That's wonderfti' happy wi' me. 
For I'm woo'df &c. 

MORAL. 

Now though my bit sang be fii' happy — 

A thing that I made in a trice — 
Leave aff a' your clubs an' your drappie, 

An' list to my honest advice^- 
Nae langer in singleness linger. 

An' lose the best blessing o' life ; 
But follow the steps o' the singer, 

An' tak' to your arms a gudewife. 

For Fm woo'd, and married, an* a*. 



ODE FOR MUSIC. 

OV QUEIUI YICTOBIA'a VISIT TO THS CLYDS AKD 
WaST BIOHLAMDS. 

WxLcoME I thrice welcome to our noble Clyde, 
Britannia's Queen — ^her solace and her pride — 
First of thy regal race that ever came 
To give our stream a more enduring feme. 
In peace and love, and not in war's alarm, 
Thou com'st to give our hiUs a double chann ; 
And loyal hearts and eyes of rapturous pride 
Hail thee. Victoria, to the rock-etrewn Clyde I 

Loved one ! we bid thee welcome, thee and thine ; 
Sweet English Rose I— the fairest of thy line !— 
Thou com'st to see our mountain-thistle grow 
O'er heroes' graves, who softly rest below — 
To see those scenes where Ossian dwelt of old. 
And struck his lyre in Celtic cadence bold — 
Where Fingal trod— and Wallace, ever brave. 
In triumph swept, and soom'd to be a slave I 
And bold Rob Roy— our Scottish Robin Hood— 
Bfade caves his home beside the wave and wood. 
Welcome I thrice welcome, to our noble Clyde, 
Britannia's Queen — ^her hope, her joy, her pride ! 
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Behold tha dght — say is a scene more grand ? 
Look to those hills that dignify the land : 
Ereedom and lofty grandeur all aioand-* 
Blue peaks that rise in solitude profinmd ; 
From Ailsa's rock— that Titan of the sea! 
To old Dmnbarton, now be-deck'd for thee ; 
On either side onr wide-expanding Firth, 
Eternal peaks, reared at creation's birth ! 
like rocky pathways leading to the sky, 
Sublime amid the sea majestic lie. 
While lakes meander through their rocky way. 
And into sparkling streamlets melt away. 
And foaming cascades dash in madness down, 
'Mong heath-dad glens with mossy borders brown, 
And curling Tapours round each summit proud, 
Now light and pale— now like the thunder-cloud — 
i>raw their soft curtains — ^floating amply free, 
like grand proscenium opening wide to thee I 

Now gilt with sunshine, Goatfell rises grand. 
Looking in pride ftom Arran's rock-ribb'd land — 
Now "mid the blue the Cobbler's Crown is seen, 
Capp'd with a cloud ; while lovely and serene, 
Sweet Ardenteeny's sloping hills are near, 
In noon-day splendour 'mong the zephyrs clear : 
Then fiuned Benlomond lifts his head on high. 
Like mighty giant standing in the sky: 
Around whose feet the queen of lakes is spread— 
And mirrors hearen from its pristine bed — 
Studded with fiuiy islands, clad in trees, 
Whose Tarying firuits and blossoms scent the 

breeze; 
With snow-white cots reflected in the stream; 
All like enchantment in a poet's dream ! 

Then mark the gallant fleet that hovers nigh. 
Like sea-birds flitting through the summer-sky! 
The mountain-tops with banners flying fidr ; 
The merchant-ships, whose pennons sweep the air. 
The fiurest women and the noblest men. 
Come forth fcom city, borough, hill, and glen ! 
Long live the Queen ! they ail at once exclaim ; 
The Scottish hills re-echo back the same ; 
The boonung cannon opes its lips of flre : 
Harmonious music swells in transports higher — 
Joyous hurrahs, and kerciuefs waving white. 
Complete a picture beautiful and bright : 
And nought but lore and loyalty are seen. 
While men and mountains ciy — " God savb the 

QUBBX!" 



MONODY. 

Tnn cauld, cauld grave is Helen's hame. 

The cauld, forgotten grave! 
And a' thaf s left is but her name 

On memory's fickle wave. 
Her sicken'd heart not tastes repose 

Beneath the turf sae green; 
For death has chased awa her woes. 

And closed her weary e'en* 

She &ded as the lily fidee, 

When chilly breezes blaw — 
When moimtain heights and lowly glades 

Are cover'd o'er with snaw. 
And nane shall mourn her loss like me — 

Nane mind her glance sae weel. 
For she was all that maid could 

Fond, fiuthfii', true, and leaL 



WRITTEN BY THE SEASIDE. 

"Soft a cloud in the sky, not a voice on the 

breeze, 
Not a wave on the far-spreading breast of the 



Each edge of the moon, like the sun in his might, 
Is wrapp'd in a belt of the fiillest-orb'd light : 
While the vesseb that sit on the fine of the 

stream. 
Seem fixed to the waters in motionless dream — 
'TIS the fiill harvest moon — what a heavenly night ! 
All nature reposes in silvery light. 

Though the world were mine own, and its vallies 

and hills. 
And I ruled into silence its myriad of riUs ; 
What more could I feel of sweet solitude here? 
What more of enjoyment in owning a sphere? 
While man is asleep^ and the pure azure skies 
Has opened its millions of diamond-like eyes. 
And yon bright little star that the moon claims 

her own. 
Is abroad with its mistress as star never shone. 

All is love, all is beau^, all hush'd into rest — 
O Qodl that man's heart should be ever op- 
pressed — 
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Hark! aroicebytheflhore^aiidapliiflhontheflea, 
Til lome fleet tiny bark now that akmui o'er it 

ftee, 
And a Bong like a fpirit'a comet softly and low, 
And keeps a sweet chord with the beings whorow, 
And it dies on the waters as liquid and dear 
As if heafen had opened to ravish the earl 
Tis enough! 1 11 to rest, and reflect on the scene^ 
And my heart shall impgrove by a sight so serene! 



THE JOLLY YOUKG BACHELOR. 

ToiM— **The Jolly Young Watonautn." 

Did ye erer hear tdl of the jolly young bachelor? 
He was the boy tiiat loved company and wine; 
And nerer a week but this jolly young bachelor 

Dress'd after mid-day to go out to dine. 
He' went so neat, and he walk'd so handsomely, 
Each lady would look after him with a longing 

eye; 
And he smiled and he talk'd with so graceftil an 

air, 
And he smiled and he talk'd with so graceM an 

air, 
That this bachelor ne'er was in want of his fidr. 

At parties where tea-and-tum<-out were the £uh- 
iimtoo^ 
And no ruder gentleman offered to go I 
To these with a relish you'd see him go daahing to, 

Serving the toast, a lajhrnfou, tiptoe. 
He did it so neat, and smiled too aU the time^ 
That though partly grey he lodk'd like a youth 

in prime; 
And he smiled and he talk'd with so winning an 



And he smiled and he talk'd with so winning an 

air, 
That this bachelor ne'er was in want of a fiur. 

At routes and gay balls he outrirali'd Ms cronies, 

At waltze, pirouette, or in graoeftil quadrlUe, 
And always was made master of ceremonies, 

For lightness of heart gives a lightness of heel ! 
His solo was danced so well and so deztronsly, 
And then he could set so neat and so fSunousIy, 
And smiled with so sweet and enticing an air, 
And smiled with so sweet and enticing an air. 
That this bachelor ne'er was in want of a fiiir. 



SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
[The six ftOowtag Baa^ tar chlldm, are the eopfilght of 

THE BLACKBIRD. 
Mwiifl oompoted bj W. B. Xontgoawcy* 

! PBETTT blackbird on the tree, 

What say ye to ypur chamung spouse^ 
With notes so frank, and full, and free, 

That ring among the yerdant boughs ? 
Do ye repeat your am'h>us tows, 

When first — at sainted Valentine— 
Ye woo'd her to your oozy-houae 

And said, Hy bonnie bird ! be mine? 

Your sweet and joyous song I hear. 

There 's freedom in its manly sound ; 
It fklls in rapture on the ear 

And echoes from the hills around. 
I hear your mate^ with love profound. 

From yonder thicket answer thee^ 
While, with bright eye and meny bound. 

Ye tip the branches of the tree. 

'' 'Tto thus"— the noUe bird replied— 

''We cheer each other ere we rest; 
Then, free of sorrow, care or pride, 

We creep into our ooaEy nest." 
01 that mankind could ease their breast. 

And go to rest with oonsdenoe free ; 
Then li& and lore would be a jest, 

O'er which th^ 'd sing as merrily! 



THE BES. 

Moiic oompoied hj W. H. Montsomery. 

Tbb Bee he is a gentleman. 

With pretty sparkling active wings ; 

And, as he flies from flower to flower, 

How hapjnly he sings. 
He dips his horn in every bkxNB, 

To see where honey lies ; 

And then, at eve, he huities home, 

With store upon his thighs. 

He cares not for the little Ant, 
That crawls upon the earth ; 

The only joys he seems to want. 
Are industry and mirth. 
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He iMver Uiriea on his way, 
Where'er he loree to rosm, 

TOl tired aU daj with work and play. 
He g^adlj hmiiet home. 

He tosses oat the lazy bee, 

Becanse he is not good. 
And in his house no dweller he 

Who will not earn his fiiod ; 
His home 's a little monarchy. 

And gOTem'd hy a qneen, 
And order tbsre^ beyond compare, 

And indnstiy are seen. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 

Mule oompoMd Itj W. B. IContgamexy. 

Thb gay bntter^y is a lady-hird 
That flutters about in the sunny air. 

And no other on earth 

Of so short a birth, 
Is half so timid, and strange, and fiurl 
All winter she sleeps on some sapless stem. 
And feels not the bleakness that round her lies ; 

But when the warm sun 

Has his race b^[un, 
Away on the lightest (Swings she flies. 

A timid and watchful thing is she, 
Seeking her food in the fragrant bowers, 

And flies to and firo 

lake a flake of snow, 
Falling as li^^tly on the tender flowers. 
01 I would be like the butterfly 
That knows not the chill of the winter time ; 

To waken and sing 

When the beautiful spring 
Has waken'd sweet nature again in its prime. 



THE FLOWEBS. 

conipOMd Ijy W. H. M<iiit|oniefy« 

Flowxrs, sweet flowers I come, tell me your 
stozy; 
Where do you get all your beautiM dresses? 
Bising from earth in sudk innocent glory, 
And showing the tints that the rainbow pot- 
I? 



l^ther'd, departed in winter's cold hours. 
Stars of the garden, O, beaatlftd flowers I 

Balm-breathing oTor, a chann each discloses, 
And even when dead, glTing perftune like roses. 

'*We are call'd into life by the mandate of 
heaTsn* 
The God of the sky doth in gtory restore us— 
By him, all those Taxying ooiouri are giTen 
That lavishly now are in beauty thrown o*er 
us; 
Our life is so short that few Uoesom a season, 
We oft suffiur death when the summer is 
fidrest; 
Perhaps our short span may alone be the reason 
That the time we exist are deck'd out the rarest." 



THE MOUIH'AXNS. 

Mario oompostd by W. H* MontgoBwy. 

8sB the lorely heath-dad mountains, 
All in purple blossom dad; 

BGrror'd in the glassy fountains- 
Make they not the bosom gbid? 

There the iHiite cascade is leapmg 
Down that carem in the hill. 

There the winte^snow is sleeping. 
And the lambkins lying stilL 

Lo! the doods are softly lowering 

Bound yon summit see they fly. 
While his rocky head is towering 

like a pathway to the sky! 
Winding walks among the heather 

Tempt our actire feet to stray! 
Let us hasten forth together. 

We shall hare a happy day. 



THE OCEAN. 
Merio oompostd by W. TL ManlgoBMfj. 

Ths sea is a lorely thing to view, 
When there is no breeie, and the sky is Uue ; 
And the sparkling sun shedhis iiM«i|«>g my^^ 
Which sets it aU in a liquid blaie. 
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When tiny barkB skiff the wft waves o'er, 
And the song of the rowers are heard on shore, 
O then the sea is lovely to view 
When the breeze is hushed and the sky is bine. 

Bnt when the sea is tossed by the storm, 
How alter'd its fkce, and how changed its form ; 
When the mariner rocks on its troubled wares. 
And each moment but threatens a watery grave. 
When the hissing on the rock-ribb strand 
But hurls destruction and wreck to land. 
The sea is no lovely thing to view, 
And the dark sky above is no longer blue. 



SONNET FOR MUSIC. 

SFRJsro comes in beauty, with her vernal wand— 

A goddess foil of cbeerfiilness and song! 
There's not a tree that lives upon the land 

But ope's its eyelids as she steals along. 

The aged oak, that lifts its arms so strong, 
By yon sequestered ruin's lonely wall — 

Through sombre winter suffocated 'mong 
The twining ivy— hears her joyous call ; 
While groves and glens, by every water-fall. 

In haste redress in fresh and lovely green ; 
And flowers look forth like scattered stars ; and all 

Is young and fair, and sunny and serene. 
This is the resurrection of sweet things : 
She o'er the d»dal earth her wondrous beauty 
flings! 



ALAS! HOW TIME DOTH CHANGE US 

ALL. 

Alas! how time doth change us all — 

The yonthfhl and the gay, 
Oft like the leaves of autunm fidl, 

And wither and decay. 
The brightest bloom is soon o'ercast, 

And drops upon its stem, 
For who can bind joy's wings so £ut, 

That he must dweU with them ? 



The youth soon grows a man of woe. 

And acts another part, 
Than when hope's sunny stream did flow 

With magic round his heart 
The man of care grows grey with years^ 

And stiff his lowly pace. 
And each forgotten grief appears 

Engraven on his face. 

Since time is fleeting every hour, 

And will not wait on man, 
Let us who know it use the power 

To do the best we can. 
Alas ! how time doth change us all — 

The youthftd and the gay. 
Oft like the leaves of autumn fall, 

And wither and decay. 



SONG. 

Oomposed ftn' the AimhrenMy Meeting of the ''Scottiih 
Benerolni Sodetj of St Asdraw/* 

Air-** The Meeting of the Wotan.*' 

AoAiK has old time on his shadowy wings. 
Brought round this blest night, when true happi- 
ness springs, 
For who has the blood of a Soot in his veins. 
And loves not to soften pale poverty's pains ? 
O ! the land of the thistle, the land of tiie 

plaid, 
Theland where brave Wallace and Bruce drew 

the blade; 
The land of the heather, the home of the 

firee. 
Of lake, cbud, and mountain, a bumper to 
thee. 

Stem home, where the hurricane loftily blows, 
Where the bones of our fkthers in calmness repose, 
Where the eagle extends her broad wings on the 

gale, 
And the pibroch is heard in each echoing vale. 
01 the land of the thistle^ ftc 

'TIS there that a Bamsay, a Soott, and a Boms, 
Lie sacred at rest in their stranger trod urns ; 
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While their fame wings on high, o*er this bright 

world of love, 
BCay their souli smile on Scotia from realms far 

ahoTe. 

O I the land of the thistle, &c 

May wealth wave her banners of light o*er our club, 
May its members on rocks of oppression ne*er rub, 
May the widow, the orphan, the sick and the poor. 
Be reliered with a smile, when they call at our 
door. 

O ! the Und of the thistle, &c. 



We 11 gather in glory about you. 
An' kindle your heart to a flame ; 

Wi' pibroch's loud strains we 11 salute you 
When next time ye wander frae hamel 



THE QUEEN HAS GAXE HAME. 
Air->**Brogi an* Brochu an' a*." 

Ths Queen has gane hame fhie the Highlands, 

The Highlands sae boonie and braw ! 
To speak o' the lochs an' the islands 

She saw whan frae England awa L 
Her lord an* ha baimies are wi' her — 

Her nobles proud that wi' her came, 
An' noo we nae langer can see her, 

For, certes! the Queen has gane hame. 

She wander'd in Joy 'mang the mountains — 

She saunter'd by streamlet and glen — 
She sail'd o'er the rock-cradled fountains — 

She gazed on the bravest of men — 
She damb the steep hiUs 'mang the heather — 

She knew ereiy summit by name^ 
She Tiew'd them in bright and dark weather ; 

But noo she has left an* gane hame ! 

What signifies Buckingham palace ? — 

What signifies Windsor an' Cowes ? 
Gae speak o' the land o' the Wallace, 

An' then every proper heart lows 1 
Gae speak o' Glenooe an' Loch-Laggan. 

And other grand spots we could name ; 
We canna weel help a bit braggin. 

Although that the Queen has gane hame. 

Then welcome soon back wi' your balmieS) 

To Clutha's great city sne fair— 
We *11 show you our hills an' our caimies 

That rise in the mid-summer air I 



THE GREENOCK RAILWAY. 
Tan»-»"Klngartlie Gannlbal lalanda.** 

TwAS on a Monday morning soon. 
As I lay snoring at Dunoon, 
Dreaming of wonders in the moon, 

I nearly lost the railway. 
So up I got, put on my clothes. 
And felt, as you may well suppose^ 
Of sleep I scarce had half-a-dose, 
Which made my yawns as round as O's ; 
No matter, on went hat and coat, 
A cup of coffbe, boiling hot, 
I poured like lava down my throat 
In haste to catch the railway. 
Racing, cliasing to the shore, 
Those who fled firom every door, 
There never was such haste before 
To catch the Greenock railway. 

The steam was up, the wind was high, 
A dark cloud scoured across the sky. 
The quarter-deck was scarcely dry. 
Of the boat that meets the railway ; 
Tet thick as sheep in market pen. 
Stood all t^e Sunday-watering men, 
Like growling lions in a den. 
With faces inches five and ten ; 
Some were hurrying to and fW», 
*' Alack there'll be no room for us — 
Let's get into the hommbiu :"* 
**0 pray, my dear ! don't make a fHss 
If we should loose the railway." 
Blowing, glowing all the way. 
Crying upon the train to stay. 
We 11 never get to town to-day, 
Upon the morning raUwmy 1 

Now the crowded station gained^ 
Rain be-drencbed and mud be-stained, 
Melting-browed and asthma-pained 

Hurrying to the railway I 
A boat has just arrived before, 
Which later left a nearer shore, 

2 R 
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And fills a fhU-aized train and more. 

Which i« a moat confounded bore ; 

But coach to coach an qnickly joined — 

Which snrely is ntrpaasmg land; 

And off we fly as fleet as irind, 
Upon the Greenock railway ! 

Thus the sports of railway speed. 
Nought on earth can now exceed. 
Except my song, which all must read! 
About the Greenock rulway. 
» 

The mora/ of my song I add, 

To make you married Jadies glad, 

Who lately were a little sad — 

Before the Greenock railway. 
So now dispel each moppish frown. 
And don your most attractiye gown. 
Tour loTing husbands can get down. 
In one short fleeting hour from town ; 
Others were sick and crying oh ! 
Who's wooden peg 's that on my toe ? 
In the boat that meets the railway. 

Bushing, crushing up and down, 

Tipping the cash to Captain B— n ; 

O what a huny to get to town 

Upon the morning railway. 

When arrived at Greenock Quay, 

What confbsion— only see — 

Bach selfish wight so quickly flee 
In hopes to catch the railway. 

High and low, thick and thin, 

Trying who the race shall win, 

Creaking; boots and hob-nailed shoon, 

All determined to get in ! 

People laughing at the shore ; 

Merchants smiling at each door ; 

Tho$e ncaam^ who ne'er ran before^ 
And all to catch the railway! 

Fleet through Greenock's narrow lanes, 
Orer mud, and dibs and stanes, 
Careless o' their boots and banes, 
And all to catch the railway. 

Sealte rear'goaid &r behind, 
Out of temper, out of wind, 
Out of patience, out of nound I 

For fear they loose the railway. 
Last comes old Fatddes with his wi&^ 
Waging a real hot-mutton strife; 
'^Sttch scenes in Scotland sure are rife; 
Ifs wery hot upon my life I" 



While vessels waiting at the quay. 
Conduct them swiftly home to tea, 
Or to a drop of b<irl^ bree, 
So certain is the Bailway. 

Then let us steal a march on time, 
And echo forth this ranting rhyme, 
Which street EnbuKTe think sublime. 
About the Greenock Bulway. 



WATEB.* 

Air— "OrBCBoek lUDwty.** 

While love and feme haa been the rage 
Of this, and every other age, 
I lift my pen and do engage 
To write a song on water. 
Water which flrst in Eden sprung. 
When this great world was har and jronng. 
Which clears the brain and cods the tongue, 
Whose praises are too seldom sung; 
Let others call it Adam's wine^ 
To make it seem more superfine: 
Ko poor ideal theme is thine, 
Thou sweetest beverage, water I 

Water is the draught of life. 

Neither causes pain nor strife^ 

Never severs man and wife — 
Pure gravitation water. 

O were you in a desert place, 

With sicken'd heart and feeble pace— 

The hot sun burning in your feoe, 
What would restore you ? — ^water ! 

And if the quality were good, 

As in each town it really should. 

Both fit for drinking and for fbod. 

For be it plainly understood. 

What can the needy people do 

When ne'er a filter it runs thxongli. 

But swallow stuff which makes them gme, 
This hot unfiltered water. 
Good water is the draught of life^ 
Neither causes pain nor strife, 
Never severs man nor wife — 
Pure gravitation water, 

* This ■ong WM mrltten while I wm la London. I dedl- 
cite It to Andrew G«inml]], Etq^ the iirq}ector and Btentarj 
of the Gorbals GnTitaftion Water Compenf, tm a nuok ef 
nepeet fbir nch a great benefit to the inhahllaataef theaeoth 
Bide of the Clyde. 
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To core eadi obstinate 
Thoii^ quacks may babble what they please, 
Nothing is sure to give such ease 
As this good beverage, water. 
Tho' maiden fSK» were e'er so fidr 
With rosy cheek and flowing hair 
And all these gifts beyond compare^ 
Which fidl to more than beanty's share, 
The brilliant eye would qnickly dim. 
The lips would lose their crimson rim, 
And every feature soon look grim, 
If wan^g thee, pure water. 
Water is the draught of life. 
Neither causes pain nor strife. 
Never severs man nor wife- 
Pure gravitation water. 

The health of towns, the health of men 

Are well secured in safety, when 

As pure as streams ftom mountain glen 

They have salubrious water. 
But, oh! where filthy water streams, 
It gives a panic even in dreams, 
What time the vermin through it swims. 
And fills the clearest head with whims. 
Disease and death are in the train 
With sad inflictions on the brain. 
Then be it hoped we soon may gain 
Good gravitation water. 
Water is* the draught of life. 
Neither causes pain nor strife, 
Never severs man nor w]fi»— 
Pure gravitation water. 



LOVELY JULY! 

Of all the sweet months of the year- 
There 's none like pretty July ; 

The early sun shines warm and dear. 
And flowers have open'd ftiUy. 

All sparkling is the world at noon, 
At eve the air breathes oooly; 

Of all the sweet months of the year. 
There 's none like rosy July ! 

Young April has its smiles and tears, 

And Kay its opening roses ; 
And though the sun in strength appears. 

Oft darkness round him closes ; 



And even though June brings fi>rth new bloom. 

And summer lives more truly — 
Yet in the sweet months of the year. 

There 's none like pretty July 1 

The birds aboon are in ftall tune^ 

With joy the woodlands ringing; 
The hawthorn trees perftune the breez^ 

And all the worid is singing ; 
The butterfly and bee sweep by 

To blossoms opened newly ; 
Of all the sweet months of the year. 

There 's none like lovely July ! 



SUOTBBMICBOSCOPOGBAP Y t 

BBIRO ▲ 8CIXN0B LDEXLT ISALCUULTBD TO XZTIM- 

GOisa FHBSHOixmT, intginmTiM, htdhopaiht, 

▲HD ALL TBX OTHXR 'OLOOIBS, 'iSMS, 'aTHTS, STO. 
To: 



' Then why ihoold we quirrel for ridiM.'* 

O, THIS is the age of invention. 

The reign of large heads and what not ; 
So what I am going to mention 

Is another discovery red-hot ! 
'TIS a wonderftd time eigfateen-hunder, 

Luc*fer matches and all I would quote ; 
But certainly all must sink under 

My own most ingenious plot ! 

O, this is the age of invention, Ac 

Tis call'd Soutermicroscopography, 

A name that is perfectly new ! 
A jaw-breaker in its orthography— 

But listen, and learn what 1 11 da 
Instead of the person attending, 

Just send me his boot or his shoe, 
1 11 tell you to what he *s pretending, 

And teach you his character true. 

For this is the age of invention, &c. 

I know by the bumps on the leather 

Bight well if he's fet or he's lean— 
And whether in h6t or cold weather 

He's likely to shoot at the Queen I 
I know if he 's sfaigle or married. 

And if he is young or is old ; 
I know if his hopes have miscairied. 

And if he is poor or has gold. 

For this is the age of invention, Ac 
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1 11 tell yoa the grist of hb learniiig, 

And whether 'tis uecfol or not ; 
And erery particular concerning 

The cut of his castor and coat. 
His height and his manner of walking, 

If sober inclined, or a sot ; 
The tone and the style Df his tallctng, 

And whether he 's brains or has not ! 
For this is the age of inyention, &c. 

1 11 tell you his temper completely — 

A thing every maiden should know I 
If he dresses nntasteful or neatly. 

And whether a clown or a beau. 
If he 's noisy or lores to be quiet, 

And whether his life is so-so— 
If a gourmand concerning his diet — 

If fond of retirement or show. 

For this is the age of invention, &c 

Spirit rapping, and round-table turning — 

Those mighty delusions of late, 
Let all sensible persons be spuming ; 

If true, they be wonderful great, 
But both are a pitiful laughter, 

No greater could lunacy swell. 
Believers must daily grow dafter. 

So list to the tale I will telL 

For this is the age of invention, &c. 

So, fidr maids ! attend to science, 

And send in the boots and the shoes ; 
On me you may place great reUanoe — 

Much more than you do on my muse : 
No longer be troubled with sorrow, 

Nor know whom to take or reAise, 
So send me some dozens to-morrow — 

Inclosing the fees— if you choose I 

For this is the age of invention, &c. 



WE BOTH GROW OLD TOGETHER. 

Wb both grow old together. 

Though once so young and gay. 
Nor see each other wither, 

Nor know we love's decay ; 
Though often doomed to sorrow, 

Which human hearts annoy — 
From hope we also borrow 

Sweet hours of sinless joy. 



We 've had our youthflil summer. 

Though half that race is run 
Which many breathing round us 

Have lately but begun : 
While pthers, done with childliood. 

Begin a second strife; 
We 're but an act before them 

In the great play of life. 

Age has its hours of sorrow; 

Youth has its hours of sighs ; 
With hope renewed each morrow. 

Read in some maiden's eyes. 
We both grow old together. 

Though onoe like them so gay, 
Nor see each other wither. 

Nor taste of love's decay. 



GOLD, THE TALISMAN I 

Gold is the world's talisman. 

The charm that binds mankind 
More closely to each other iar. 
Than beauty, love, or mind ! 
It has the strength of Hercules — 
Tls the magidan-wand 
That roles in might. 
Both day and night, 
O'er city, sea, and land! 

Though there is might in beauty, 

AJas ! it must decay. 
And like the rose of summer pass 

In loveliness away. 
But gold, the brilliant monarch, still 
Wears his imperial crest, 
While nations pass 
Like early grass, 
To their oblivious rest I 

Love may usurp its prowess, 

But soon it is disarm'd. 
And those who vow'd allegiance roost, 

Too quickly are uncharm'd! 
And pale-fac'd, honest poverty — 
ToQ prenuiturely old — 
Comes forth to prove 
That power and love 
Are only found in gold ! 
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THIS DAT IS MT BRIDAL! 

Air—'* Come nndtf mj Plaldle." 
To Mz88 Saxah Axis Faixclouok 

8HS. 

This day is our bridal, how happy are we! 
Let those who are single in gladness agree 
To choose their companions to cheer them through 

life— 
This day is onr bridal, and now I 'm a wife! 
And we shall be cheerie — why should we be eerie? 
Let those who are weary in couples agree ; 
Poor bachelor bodies sit lone in their studies, 
They camiot be happy like Bagnell and me ! 

GHOBU8. 

This day is our bridal, how happy axe we! 
Let those who are single, in gladness agree 
To choose their companions to cheer them 

through life — 
This day is our bridal, and now I "m a wife! 



The happiest blessing a man can enjoy 
Is beside his wee wifie sae cantie and coy. 
The love of her heart and the smile of her eye 
Are pleasures the wealth of this world can*t buy! 
I 'ye now made my choice, and I mean to be merry ; 
My home is my kingdom while Sarah is near — 
A health to our lores in a bumper of sherry ; 
Well live upon hope and well banish all fear. 

BOTH. 

This day is our bridle, how happy are we! 
Let those who are single, in gladness agree 
To choose their companions to cheer them 

throu^life — 
This day is our bridal, we 're now man and 

wife. 



ON THE SIDE OF THE HILL. 

On the side of the hill, where my old cottage 

stood, 
I cultured a garden and planted a wood ; 



A stream rushed aloAg in its glory and pride, 
And peace and content charm'd my own fire-side. 
On the side of the hill, where my old cottage 

stood, 
I cultur'd a garden and planted a wood. 

The birds in the mom on each blossoming tree, 
Sung their carols of joy, that inspired me with 

glee. 
The sea shone in might £rom his zenith at noon. 
And at evenings calm hours came the sweet lady 

moon. 

On the side of the hill, Ac 

But time. tossed my cottage in wrath to the 

ground, 
And the winter of age came too soberly round ; 
My flowers faded all, and my tall tender trees 
Were torn from their roots by the merciless 

breeze. 

On the side of a hill, &c 



THE DAELIN6 YA'D OF CLAY! 

Tune— "There's nae lock,** Ac 

Comb listen all both great and small. 

Who use tobacco strong ; 
From Chelsea downward to Blackwall, 

Come forth ye motley thrcMsg ! 
Come with a pipe in every cheekt 

To shroud the god of day. 
And make his rays both red and weak. 
All with your ya'ds of day I 

For it 's pufi^ pufi| smoke, smoke, 

Puil^ pufE; away— 
It really has become no joke^ 
This darling ya'd of clay! 

Both old and young must blow their cloud 

To dim the atmosphere, 
And gazing round with visage proud, 

Begin to disappear. 
The boy just breech'd, the youth just wed. 

The man whose looks are grey. 
Must all have e'er they go to bed. 

Their darling ya'ds of clay! 
For it's puflf, pufi; &c. 



The duke irithin hia palace hall, 

The beggar on the street, 
The flihwife in her nasty atall, 

Alike proclaim it sweet ! 
The sweep so black, the baker white, 

The man who toils all day, ' 
Sit down each eyening with delight 

To use their ja'ds of daj. 
Forit'spafl^paflTj&c 

Each land and water warrior, 

Who used to flght for mabb, 
Monstachoed like a terrier. 

Now bum their bright cigars. 
With sword and cutlass laid aside, 

They strut the streets all day. 
And then at night sit down to light 

Their darling ya*ds of day. 
For it 's pui^ puii; &c. 

The singing dubs and jeny shops 

Seem always in a blaze ; 
For into these each pufite pops, 

To thicken still the maze. 
We soon must hare a steam machine 

To pump the smoke away — 
Till iSM» to &oe, each man is seen 

While o'er his ya'd of day. 
For it 's pufl^ puff, &c 

Each old wife by the chimn^ sits, 

Takes out her Imcco box ; 
Fills up her ya'd, lights, pufis, and spits, 

As well as better folks. 
Around the curling Taponr rolls. 

Till all thmgs Ikde away— 
O what set of happy souls 

Spring from their ya'ds of clay ! 
For it's puf; pufi^ &c 

By smoke we sail, by smoke we ride, 

By smoke we earn our bread. 
And puffing now is all the pride 

Of erery man in trade ! 
The bitter douds creep round the hall, 

Eyen as I sing this lay ; 
So I must leare you one and all, 
To use your ya'ds of day : 

For it 's pufi^ pufl^ smoke, smoke, 

Pu£^ puf; away—- 
It really has become no joke. 
This dariing ya'd of day. 



MEET ME AT THE CBTSTAL FOUKTAIN. 

(TIm Cryiul Fminttia will long be ranemberad hj tboor 
nnds M a genenl place of imdexTcnu daring the greet Ex- 
taiMtloo, long efter the ieme has been iwept ewij fiir erec] 

Mbbt me at the crystal Hmntain when the dock 

is striking one ; 
When along the crowded transept thousands fiir 

their lost ones run. 
You must strive to keep beside me, but if that 

cannot be done, 
Then meet me at the cryatal fountain when the 

clock is striking one. 

Thousands go to see the palace, linked quite firm 

in other's arms ; 
Bat their anxious looks soon tdl us, soon get 

single by its charms. 
Where 's my spouse, and where my husband, where 

my daughter, where my son? 
Then meet me at the crystal fountain when the 

dock is strikiug one. 

Should you lose me when in Bussia, fidlow me to 

Timbuctoo; 
If not there, come on to Prussia, or Australia or 

Loochoo— 
Should you not succeed to find me^ when thzou^ 

all this world you 've run. 
Then meet me at the crystal fountain when the 

dock is striking one. 

Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, take a warning 

by my song — 
Of all stations and all nations, firiends get loet in 

such a throng; 
Tou may sooner And a needle In a hay-rick, and 

that's no fun! — 
Then meet me at the crystal fountain when the 

dock is striking one. 



THE FLY. 

PuETTTFly! why buzz about me? 

Bring'st thou tidings of sweet joy ? 
Nearer still, and do not doubt 

I will not thy life destroy? 
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Strange it is thou art ao metry 
While thy Bmall oompaniona aleem 

Flying itmnd and ronnd so cheery. 
With a sound so Ml and deep. 

Com'st than with some happy storyi 

From a worid to me miknown, 
Where thy fiiiry-ooart in glory 

Sits commnning all alone ? 
Bound and round thou comest nearer 

On thine aixy wings so gay ; 
Neyer saw I fly look prouder— 

What is it thou hast to say ? 

'•Poet"— said the little singer— 

** Our gay hours of life are short ; 
While we may then let us linger, 

Nor destroy us in thy sporL 
We are made for some great reason. 

Let us lire our little span ; 
All things hare their short-lired season, 

And, alas I no more has man !" 



THEBOBIN. 
Mnric bf BonooaL Landau: Cramw, Beale A Ca 

Pbbttt robin ! gentle robin I 

Tell me where you sleep at night ? 
When the winter winds are blowing, 

And the snow is falling white. 
HaTe ye got like me a dwelling 

That is cheerfbl, soft and warm. 
When the northern blast is swelling 

To protect thee from all harm ? 

'^Pretty child," thus said the robin, 

** I have got no home like thee. 
All the lone night I sit nodding 

On some cold and thorny tree ; 
Long and dreary hours I number. 

Little sleep and little rest, 
^tting all the night, I slumber 

With my bill upon my breast" 

Come, then, ereiy chilly morning, 
I will give thee half niy food. 

When the sun is not adorning 
Garden flowers and leafless wood. 



Thus the pretty bird said fimdiy— 
** I will sing sweet songs to thee, 

If yon treat me thus ao kindly. 
When the blossoms on the tree 
I wiU sing sweet songs to thee T 



FU-CHOW-FOO. 



'HetftsolOtk.'* 



I 'll sing you a song to a fSunous old tune. 
About old Muff-Oufi^ brother of the sun and moon ! 
Of China tis made which is but brittle ware, 
Where lately we made all the pigtails to stare. 

Fu-chow-ibo, Fu-chow-foo, 

Bang yon gong, ban you gong ; 

Tlnk a tink chinkee, tink a tink chinkee ; 

Lang-chew, and Chintoo, and Loo-ooo^ and 

Hong- Kong I 

This Emperor thought the "Barbarians" to flght, 

Which gaTe all his fHends in the moon much de- 
light; 

And he aaid, line the ahore when you aee them 
near land. 

And rattle thoae tea-pota you hold in your hand. 

Fu-chow-foo^ Ac 

So they came to the ahore, as I hear I have aaid. 
And a pretty good clattering no doubt they all 

made; 
But we aent them aome ahell-flah too flery to chew. 
And oyer the walls fled the neap-headed crew. 

Fu-chow-foo^ &C. 

But this Emperor now, he has grown so polite, 
He will not before Queen Victoria write ; 
His thsee-tail'd Ambassador he sends to our court. 
And if he wont sign, then well show him more 
sport. 

Fu-chow-foo^ &C. 

We 11 take him to Woolwich, and eke to the tower. 
And show Mr. Fo onr immaculate power ; 
And if these wont do to inspire him with awe, 
We *11 show him the ships at our fiun'd Broomielaw. 

Fu-chow-fix^ &C. 
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But the Chinese of late have appeared in their 

power, 
To try Fn-chow-foo in his perilooi hoar ; 
With a hible in hand, and a sword for their might, 
They 11 send Fu-chow-foo to the left or the right. 

Fu-chow-foo^ &C. 

So peace to the Empire we drink three-times 

three — 
The Tee-totallers now may expect cheap Bohea ; 
With the dollars we get, why we shall go snacks, 
For doubtless they'll pay off the base income Tax I 

Fu-chow-foo, fii-chow-foo, 

Bang von gong, bang von gong ; 

Tink a tink chinkee, tink a tink chinkee, 

Lang -chew, and Chintoo, and Loo-coo, and 
Hong-Kong! 



BETTT BOLEYN, THE ENGLISH QUEEN. 
A tribote to her memory. 

Was e'er such a "bastard"* as Betty Boleyn, 
Whom old Harry Bluff left behind as a Queen? 
To marry another, he murdered her mother. 
And Betty was not a bit better, I ween I 

Old England submitted to Betty's dread rule. 
The starch'd up pedantic— poor prejudiced fool — 
Who to rule quite supreme of a lord would'nt 

dream. 
So, at least, she died qpinster in royalty's school. 

In face she was haggard, in look she was mean, 
Suspicious, contracted, and cruel, and lean ; 
Afraid of her power, sent the great to the tower, 
This rash illegitimate shrew of a Queen. 

In her porcupine quills, with a heart hard as stone, 
She sat like an old cloking-hen on the throne ; 
At timea idiotic, at others despotic— 
Was e'er such a bastard as Betty e'er known? 



* Her Mh/er prortd in the home of Lords that he never 
was nuuTled to her mother, therefore she hed no right to the 
Umme, ea he proved by this act his daughter to be a bastard, 
while Mary had a legitimate right to the thrones of England, 
Seotland, and FtanoeL 



There came pretty Mazy from heautii^il France, 
Who had, in her right, to lead Betty a dance. 
Who pursued on the ooeaOf by Betty's commotion. 
Was saved by the fog, but 'twai only a chance. 

Alarm'd of her beauty, alarm'd of her right. 
She plann'd her desti^ictioa by day and hy night ; 
Baisedfalse accusation through all the great nation, 
Till at last she succeeded by treacheroos might. 

She kept her in prison for twenty long years, 
Unmoved by appeals, supplications, or teara ; 
In heart she contemn'd her, in lies she condemn'd 

her, 
And had her beheaded to end all her fears. 



THE CONTRAST. 

Bright are pretty Teggy't eyes ; 
In Mary's mind her greatness lies. 
Peggy is all sighs and smiles, 
Mary's truth the heart beguiles. 
Tell me, then, which of the two 
For a wife would wisest do? 
All can know a face that 's fair. 
But the mind 's beyond compare I 

Every year the lovely face 
Loses portions of its grace ; 
Every year the genuine mind 
Grows more beautifhl and kind. 
Tell me, then, which of the two 
For a wife would wisest do ? 
AU can know a face that 's fair, 
But the mind 's beyond compare I 



WE 'RE ON THE SEA. 
London 1 Hawes, 8W Strand. 

Wb 'bb on the sea, and the moon ridea high ; 

O, who does not love the aea? 
The timid soul who at home would loU, 

But who would not be flree ! 
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Tls a noble sight, on snch a night, 

When the stars are in the sky, 
To gaxe below, where their fkces glow, 

From their happj homes on high! 

We ride in pride o^er the glassy tide — 

We bound like a thing of life ; 
And who would think the storms could wink, 

To hush the sea from strife ? 
In the realms below the monarchs rove. 

Far down in their shelly cares ; 
While all above like a thing of love. 

The wind no longer raves I 

The slender masts bend gallantly, 

The white sails swell in pride, 
'Mid the hisnng gush of waves that rush 

From our bark as on we glide I 
Tis a noble night — ^'tis a noble sight — 

Who would not love the sea? 
Fit home and kind for the noble mind^ 

The moonlit waves for me ! 



ATALA'8 DEATH-SONG. 

TO BBB LOTBK IN THB DBBBBTI 
Tnadsted uid veirfted hj A. Fwk. 

AtalA was tht lordy and yonthftil danghter of aa Indian 
ChteC She became deeply eoainoiired of a handaome youth, 
the dsve of her fkttaer, oootnury to bla warUke daalroL Thia 
youth waa therelbre bound at night bi the foreat, to be aacii- 
ftoed by llTeoD the soeoeedingnMnitaig', before all thegathcfed 
isfageii When bla gnarda had fallen lnt» deep deep, abe. 
under the eover of Bight, itole forth and nntled bla eoida, and 
led him for taito the deaart to eacape ao nwftil n death. At 
laat, overcome wtth fotlgne and fear, she tank down exhauted; 
bat prevlona to her death, the aang to her lorer the foUotHng 
pathetlo atnin In the nnnantlo language of her comitiy.— 
From tkt Frmeh qf CkaUMMmA. 

Ir the blue Jay should say to the fond Nonpariel, 

Of fairy-like Florlda^'Vwhy do you dwell 

In such sadness while here, have you not sun and 

shade, 
Bright waters to drink, and sweet food in each 

glade r* 
The fugitive bird would In sorrow reply — 
«My lov'd rest's In the Jasmine, where I am not 

nigh, 



And the sun of Savannah is dearer to me 
Than the sun of the lone MisaisstppI can be !" 
O! happy are those whose feasts have been 
In the halls of thdr fiithers, and never have 

seen 
The smoke of the stranger*s banquet. 

After long journeys of toil and of woe, 
The weary sit down but know not where to go; 
Perhaps he may see In the fkr distance dim ' 
The dwellings of men, but unopen to him ! 
He may knock at the gate and soHdt to stay, 
But the sign of th6 stranger hut warns him away. 
And lifting his bow that he laid at the door, 
Returns to the wilderness lone as before. 

O ! happy are those whose fbasts have been 
In the halls of their fiitbers^ and never have 

seen 
The smoke of the stranger's banquet. 

The marvellous tales at the home-lire told, 
Out-pourings of fbeUikg, by kindred of old? 
Long habits of loving that 'deviate Hfe^' 
Familiar to hear, and unmarried to strife. 
The names of the dear bnes that dwelt in this 

land — 
Where the tombs of their ancestors close by them 

stand — 
Where the sun gaily smiles in his palace of light, 
And religion and friendship in glory unite ! 

O! happy are those whose feasts have been 

In the halls of their fiithers, and never have 



The smoke of the stranger^s banquet 



WOMAN'S RULE. 

Mnalobyttewlt. 

If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fool I 
Should she e'er succeed in this, 
Then her life is aught but bUn. 
Home he goes, poor heartless asa^ 
Like a donkey fVom the grass. 
If a woman triea to snool 
Her husband, she is biit a fool; 

9 8 
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All the while the numskull knows 
Nought of pleasure nor repose, 
Dare not ask companions there 
In case Zantippi oombs his hair ; 
Like a lobster he will grow, 
None will ask his tale of woe. 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fool ! 

Ask a man of common sense. 
Who must pay the whole expense ; 
Ask herself what was her aim 
When she striy*d to.change her name ; 
Ask the devil, when alone, 
How she has so callous grown. 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, riie Is but a fool I 

All the pleasure once he knew, 
She, the blockhead, will undo; 
Was it firiends or was it wine. 
She wiU make him all resign. 
If he does not go astraj, 
Many do so every day. 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she Is but a fool ! 

Most men know their likings best 
Who desire connubial rest; 
Pools, of course^ are always fools, 
And wiU not leam in woman's schools ; 
Oft I mark in varied life, 
Those subdued who loved their wife. 
Ka woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fool ! 

All can see it — all despise 
Any change so mean, unwise ; 
When they go at night away, 
Each will to his fellow say-- 
" Saw you ever such a thing 
like a babe in leading-strings" 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fbol ! 

What is all the woman's aim — 
Is 't to make her husband tame ? 
Is 't to break his generous heart 
Which she gain'd by selfish art? 
Is 't to have him to herself, 
like an old book on a shelf? 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fool ! 



In the wayward walks of life, 
Never saw I firactious strife 
Where a man can keep his part 
Without argument or art 
Sooner than a wife rule me, 
I would leap into the sea. 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a feol ! 



LONDON SOLITUDE; 

OR, NOBODT KVOW8 TOVl 

Walk through this wilderness. 

Gaze all around you; 
Sights in their lovliness 

Doubtless astound you ; 
But the lone eye, alas I 
' Pensively shows yon, 
'Mid all the crowds you pass — 

Nobody knows you I 

l^vel the noisy Strand, 

Oo to the City, 
Thousands pass by yon Uand — 

Thousands in pity ; 
Walk through Cheapside, 

Or where'er the wind blows yon, 
'Mid all the scenes of pride — 

Nobody knows you ! 

Go through great Regent Street, 

Pass down St. James's ; 
Try all the Parks so sweet, 

See what the Thames is ; 
Wander where'er you please, 

Every place shows you, 
Oft to the heart's unease— 

Nobody knows yon I 



SWEET ROSE OP HAZELDEEN. 

A]x>vo the lovely mountain's side 

At mom I chanc'd to stray, 
When summer shone in blooming pride, 

And all the world look'd gay. 
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I met*A maid with tartan plaid, 

Ab fiiir as e'er was seen ; 
I ask'd her name^she'liliishing said'- 

I 'm Bose of Hazeldeen. 

Her breath like flowering thorn was tweet, 

As starlight was her eye; 
Her form as bounding fkwn was neat. 

Lips that the rose ontrie ! 
Her voice the melody of spring, 

When warbling sweet and low. 
The birds are heard in joy to sing 

Upon each fragrant bough. 

I told her all — ^I press'd her hand, 

She listen'd to my tale. 
Consenting with an aspect bland, 

As we tript down the rale. 
The birds sang sweeter to mine ear, 

The flowers did fuiit seem, 
That morning when I woo*d my dear, 

My Bose of Hazeldeen. 



O! COME TO THE MOUNTAINS. 

O ! COMB to the mountains where wild flowers 

spring, 
Where minstrels above in sweet harmony sing — 
O! oome to the glades, and the glens, and the rills, 
Where pearly-eyed cascades pour down ftt>m the 

hills. 
I 'm over their summits and caverns to wander, 
Where Nature exults in her summer-dad gran- 
deur. 
Where fineedom and beauty co-mingle together : 
I 'm off to the Highlands, Fm off to the heather. 
01 oome.to the mountains, &C. 

There clouds glide along o'er the sun-bumish'd 

braes, 
While fiur o'er its eyrie the bold eagle strays ; 
There pathways that circle afSur up the sky, 
Give life to the heart and delight to the eye. 
The broad scenes around are both grand and in- 
viting. 
Each upland we tread is more truly delighting, 
While long-parted streamlets co-mingle together: 
I 'm off to the mountains, Fm off to the heather. 
01 come to the mountains, &c. 



NEW VEBSION. 
Alr^"0! no we nerer mendoned tt" 

I WISH you would not mention it, 

I really cannot pay ! 
I 'm sure I 've told you oft enough 

To call another day. 
From day to day you trouble me 

For this poor paltry debt, 
And when you see me smile in glee, 

You think that I forget 

Ye bid me— if I understand- 
To make my payments fl«e ; 

But were I in a ibreign land. 
You 'd find no change in me! 

Tis true that I can get no more 
Additions to the debt. 

This fiust inflicts my bosom sore. 
So how can I forget? 

Ye tell me, with a lofty brow. 

That other people pay ; 
If that be true^ why therefore now 

Insist on me to pay? 
Like me, perhaps, tb^ struggle hard 

By creditors beset ; 
But till I 'm in the cold churchyard, 

I never can foiget. 



THE MA8TEB BAKER. 

I *LL sing a very ancient song, 

Nor do I heed what any says, 
You'll flnd it written down in truth 

In the great book of Genesis. 
Although my muse to hanging strains 

Would rather I 'd not wake her. 
Yet the very flrst man that was hung — 

He was a master baker. 
Yes ! he was. 

He really was a master baker — 
Yes! he was. 

I cannot tell exactly now 

His crime or its enormity, 
Or if Cain's mark was on a brow 

Of hideous deformity. 
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But Phanoh let .the butler oB^ 
Although he was no quacker, 
And in three dajs — ^"twas, long enough- 
He hang'd the maater baker — 

Yes! he did. 
He really hang*d the master baker — 
Yes! he did. 

This, therefine^ must a warning be 

To all who make bad.biead, sbr ; 
But in the house where now I sing. 

This really can't be said, sir. 
The batch is good for princely food, 

And if a wift he 'd take her— 
She 'd be well off to get her loa^ 

And an unhung master baker-^ 
Yes! she would. 

And get an unhung master baker — 
Yes I she would. 



L. 



SANDYFORD HA'. 

[Thii Song WM wrlttoi wtam the taUxot lired bedd« 
KelTlogroTe, with liit old mother. A change has now oome 
over the eplTlt ofhi dreaoL] 

Air—'* Laird o' Cockpen.** 

Yb 'IX a' get a bidding to Sandyibrd Ha', 
Ye 11 a' get a bidding to Sandyford Ha'; 
When summer returns wi' her blossoms sae braw, 
Ye 11 a' get a bidding to Sandyfbrd Ha'. 

This dweUing, though humble, ii tiuj and dean, 
Wi' a hale hearty wifle, baith honest and bien. 
An' a big room below for the gentry tliat ca' ; 
Ye'U a' get a bidding to Sandyford Ha'. 

A wooden stair leads to the attic aboon. 

Where ane can look out to his ftiends in the 

moon, 
Or rhyme till salt sleep on his eyelids shall fa' ; 

Ye 'U a' get a bidding to Sandy&rd Ha'. 

An' when a lang day o' dark care we ha'e closed. 
And our heart wi' the bitter ingredient is dosed, 
We 11 puff our havana, on hope we will ca', 

An' our chief guest be pleasure at Sandyford 
Ha'. 



Ye 11 no need to ask me to sing yon a sang. 
For the wee thochtless birdies lilt a' the day Umg, 
The Unties the laverock, the blackhud an' a* 
Ilk* day ha'e aoonoert at Sandyibid Ha*. 

Tl^ere 's palace-like mansions at which ye may 

stare, 
Where luxury rolls in her salt easy chair — 
At least puir folks think sae^ their knowledge ia 

sma'. 

There 's fSv malr contentment at Sandyford 
Ha'. 

In the garden we 11 sit 'neath the big beedien tree 
As the sun dips his bright burnished fiioe in the 



Till night her gr^y mantle around us shall draw; 
Then we'll a' be Ai' cantie in Sandyford H«'. 

At morning when muAc is loud in the sky. 
An' dew, like bright pearls, on roses' lips lie. 
Well saunter in joy where the lang shadows fa', 
'Mang the sweet scented groves around Sandy- 
ford Ha'. 



WAB SONG. 

Hkbobs of Britain, attend to your duty, 

FigM in your might for the true and the brave ; 
Fight for their daughters, so brilliant in beauty ; 
Give the dark Bussian-invaders a grave. 

Down with the despot, 

Let l|im exult not ; 
Down with his nobles, and level their power. 

Fight as your &thers, 

Now the storm gathers ; 
Heroes of Britain, fight, now is the hour ! 

Tynmts must yield, though in madness grown 

hoary. 
Freedom and mind are what mankind adore ; 
Enter at once on the broad field of glory ! 
Onward at once like the warriors of yore. 

Let not a despot reign, 

Brettk every slarish chain ; 
France will assist to destroy the Czar^s power. 

Fight as your fiohers, 

Now the storm gathers ; 
Heroes of Britain, fight, now is the hour! 
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Why Bhotild the world be goTern'd hj tenor ? 

Subjects in millions be silent as sUtcs ? 
Is there no method to root np this error — 
Is there no might to eztingoish the knayes? 

Enter with sword in hand, 

Into the lerfish land ; 
Open your cannons' mouths, show them your power, 

Make them on bended knees 

Do what your might may please. 
Heroes of Britain, fi^t, now is thehourl 



SACBED SONGS. 

[Tho following torn Sacred Songt were oompoeed for 
If eiin. Q^APTBLL, IiondoD.] 

Mnaic by BvnetL 
HEAB WHAT THE GREAT WORD SAYS ! 

Hkab what the great Word says, 
Which speaks in truth always ! 
Why are ye dark with sorrow ? 
Take no thought for to-morrow. 
See how the lilies grow ; 
They toil not, nor have woe, 
And yet the rich ones here 
Not half so gay appear t 
Hear what the great Word says, 
Which speaks the truth always t 
Speaks, speaks, speaks, speaks — 
Speaks the truth always. 

If He who clothes the grass, 
Which soon away must pass. 
Is erermore rerealing 
How He with all is dealing — 
Will He forget poor man. 
Whose life is but a span ? 
No ! He remembers all 
Who on His blessings call — 
Hear what the great Word says. 
Which speaks the truth always ! 
Speaks, speaks, speaks, speaks — 
Speaks the truth always. 



SABBATH MORN. 

Mnale by Banett 

Sabbath mom, O hallow'd mom ! 

•Dawning day of holy rest-^ 
Softly on the zephyrs borne, 

Joyous chimes inspire my breast. 
Hearen seems much nearer earth 

On this sonl-entrancing day. 
Since our Saviour's holy birth 

Nerer look'd the world more gay. 

Bursting foliage paints the fields. 

Flowers smile in beauty round ; 
All the charms that Nature yields, 

Now in ftillest bliss are found I 
Sweetest music of the sky 

Rings in notes of endless love. 
And the softest shadows lie 

Round the balm-respiring grove. 

Let us then enjoy the day 

God has given man and all ; 
Nor in the paths unholy stray, 

But upon His goodness call. 
Heaven seems much nearer earth 

On this soul-entrancing day; 
Since the time of Adam's birth 

Never look'd the world more gay. 



spmrr of love • 

Muak by Bvnett 

Spirit of love ! strong is the hold 

The heart of £uth has plac'd in thee; 
No poor aflfection, earthly cold, 

Can ever in that bosom be. 
Great is the everlasting power 

Which turns the ChriatiaB's eye above. 
And in aflliction*s lonely hour 

Still brighter bums the lamp of love. 

Than rosy petals newly blown, 
Than spangley dew on tender grass. 

Than sunshine* on the waters stiown, 
More sweet and pura its breathings pass ; 
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And dinging as the ivy dings 
To andent trees adown the giove^ 

So do afibction's glowing springs 
Sunoiind the Being whom we love! 



TOLL FOR THE DEAD ! 
Mario by Bamett 

Toll for the dead — ^I hear those bells — 

Another spirit now is free ! 
The sound upon the noon-air swells, 

In melancholj harmony. 
And yet the loVd-one borne away 

Has now got rid of many a grief; 
And though 'tis murmur'd, day to day, 

That spirit now partakes relief 
Toll for the dead; 
Toll for the dead. 

Toll for the dead! No earthly care 

Can now come near his place of rest. 
In life no more he holds a share. 

Nor fears nor anguish haunt his breast ! 
Yet let us think of those who weep — 

Those fond ones he has left behind, 
And share the sorrow felt so deep 

By all to whom he was most kind. 
Toll for the dead; 
Toll for the dead. 



WHERE HAS SCOTL\ FOUND HER 

FAME? 

Whbxb has Scotia found her fame ? 

Why is she enshrin'd in glory ? 
By the deeds of many a name, 

Long the theme of deathless story ! 
By her mountains wild and grand ; 

By her lakes so calmly flowing ; 
By the peace that rules the land, 

And her heart so warm and glowing ; 
By the freedom she can claim. 

And her andent bards so hoary — 
There has Scotia found her feme — 

There has Scotia found her glory ! 



Where has Sootia found her feme? 

Erer braye she rides the ocean ! 
Where 's the dastard dare declaim? 

Nations own her high promotion ! 
Maidens beautiM as feir; 

Love as warm as summer weather ; 
Sons that will all danger dare. 

Roam among the blooming heather. 
Arts and sdence crown her name, 

Genius and romantic story — 
There has Scotia found her feme — 

There has Scotia found her glory ! 



SOME FOOLISH LADIES. 

Som foolish ladies will haye men, 
Whate'er those men should be, 

And fenpy they are growing old 

• Though scarody twenty-three ; 

But, ah ! they neyer tiiink upon 
The sorrows of a wife ; 

For me no one my hand need craTe — 
I 'U Uve a single life ! 

I see some ladies who were onoe 
The gay belles of the town. 

Though but a short year married. 
All diang'd in fece and gown ; 

And Bir. Gentka nidSs/y scokb 
His little lonng wife. 

And Mr. Love has grown so cM — 
I'U Uve a single life! 

There 's Mr. Home is always out 
1111 twdve o'dock at night, 

And Mr. Smart is dull and Uaek 
Since married to Miss White: 

And Mr. Wright has all gone wrongs 
And beats his heartless wife ; 

I would not have such men, I trow — 
1 11 Ure a single life ! 

Miss Evane looks so very odd 
Since wed to Mr. Strang — 

Miss LitteU looks so very broad 
Bende her Mr. Lang ; 

Miss Harlhf looks so keartku now, 
Since Bir. WiMeare$ wife ; 

Miss Roee has tum*d so UfypaU— 
I*U Uvea single life! 
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Ton know the sweet, entidng iaki 

Which Bir. Trifle told, 
And how he shuddered when he heaid 

Of true lore growing cold« 
Hit soothing tales are all forgot, 

Since married to Miss Fjife^ 
And now he is a tnneleas sot — 
111 live a single life I 

There *& Mr. Foote has hegg'd me oft 
To gire him my fair handi 

And Mr. Crabhe has songht me too, 
And so has Mr. Eland; 

And Mr. Yonaig and Mr. Auld, 
Hare wish'd me for a wife, . 

Bnt I 're denied them ereiy one — 
1 11 lire a single Ufe I 

So, ladies, who are single yet. 

Take heed to what I saj. 
Nor cast your caps and take the pet. 

As thoughtless maidens may. 
Bememher 'tis a serious task 

To prove a prudent wife ; 
For me, no one my hand need ask — 
1 11 live a single life ! 



RUTH. 
A SMradSoQg^ 

ExTUEAT me not to leave thee, 
Nor to return firom following thee ; 

The thought, alas I doth grieve me. 
Per where should I so happy be ? 

I *11 go where'er thou goest, 
However hard thy fkte should be ! 

And any grief thou knowest, 
I shall a sharer be with thee ! 

Thy people also shall be mine — 
Thy home shall be my lov'd abode ; 

111 worship at thy sainted shrine ; 
Thy God shall also be my God I 

And where thou diest I shall die, 
And there shall I be buried too ; 

K aught bnt death part thee and I, 
May worse than death the act pursue I 



Entreat me not to leave thee ; 

Nor to return firom following thee; 
The thoufi^t doth wildly grieve me. 

For where should I so happy be? 



BONE INN IS MT HOME. 
Air—** Home, ■wwt booM.** 

O'bs hi^ways and byeways although we may 

roam, 
A traveller knows that his inn is his home ; 
Tis there he has peace, and the best of good fkre. 
And seated in mirth he forgets all his care. 
Home, home, the traveller's home ; 
There's no place on earth like a traveller's 
home I 

Mine host he is firank, and mine hostess is finee ; ^ 
Tliere's smiles of content on eadi &ir face we 



No half-smothered wrath when he comes home at 

night. 
But all things look cheerful, and cleanly, and 
bright 
Home, home, the traveller's home ! 
Tliere's no place on earth like a traveller's 
home! 

Perhaps we may firown when on tradesmen we 

call, 
Whom we cannot convince to an order at all ; 
lis only their loss that induces our cares. 
For they 'jre sure to grow rich who buy most of 
our wares I 
Home, home, the traveller's home ; 
There's no place on earth like a traveller's 
home! 

Then here's to the road, and success to good 

trade: 
May we always be paid for the sales we have 

madel 
May orders increase as we glide through the land. 
And fHendship and commerce go forth hand in 
hand! 
Home, home, the traveller's home ; 
There's no place on earth like a traveller's 
home! 
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THERE WAS A JOLLY BEGGAR. 

[For Uiis trne hittoiical Bong, th« aathor exptcta to be ihot, 
aharen, or ihora. The flratb a tort of pleasant end, and the 
latter two he la frequently mnch tn need o£] 

Air— **The Jolly Beggir,** as rang hj Templeton. 

Thsrb was a jolly beggar, 

And he lived near Denynane^ 
Who always wished to be a king, 
He was so mi^ty Tain. 
80 he sent his subjects begging — 

A-begging o'er the earth ; 
And all good things they worried np, 
Until there was a dearth — 

This thundering, Irish beggar. 

He nerer gare them any clothes, 

Nor did he give them meal ; 
But took the coppers that they had, 

And promised them repeal — 
This blnndering, Irish beggar. 

He pledged his head a thousand times, 

And swore he was confmf 
To say or write as JEwp did. 

If 'twould bat raise the •'iZmt,''— 
This fkbulous, Irish beggar. 

He found his country poor enough, 

In learning, freedom, pelf; 
But left it poorer by his stuff; 

Though he enriched himself— 
This artful, Irish beggar. 

He oonited jails and punishment, 

To him 'twas all the same ; 
The more the beggar was confined. 

The more the pennies came — 
To this knowing, Irish beggar. 

Some hundred thousand pounds he raised — 

The truth I cAn't conceal — 
And they ne'er were liberated yet, 

Nor have tber got •* Repeals- 
Through this fiictious, Irish beggar. 

He blaekened every country's name^ 

The English too, and Scotch ; 
And yet he left his native land, 

A pitifhl hotch-potch— 

This heartless, Irish beggar. 



He held the prie st c ra ft in his hand — 

They did whate'er he said, 
The poor deluded peasantry 

Obeyed, and were afhdd, 

Of this potent, Irish beggar. 

At last, as he was growing old, 

His power upon the wane, 
And his people dying destitute. 

He fled fhnn Denynane — 
This dastard, Irish beggar. 

His very latest, latent hope — 

I>esigning doctors say — 
Was to get pardoned by the Pope, 

But he perished on the way — 
This &t-fed, Irish beggar. - 

They took his heart from out his breast. 

And sent his body home. 
That he might heartless lie in death. 

As living he had done — 

This selfish, Irish beggar. 

They held high masses for his soul. 

With all their pomp and show ; 
But the devil iVom the altar laughed. 

And said it was no go — 

No to mock this Irish beggar. 

Now pity for his native land, 

And pity for its poor ; 
And may they ne'er, while "Howth" shall stand. 

Such swindling endure, 

As this powerfiil Irish beggar*s. 



AULD AUNTIE KATE. 

Air— ** Bonnie Dondee.** 

Mr auld Auntie Kate ts a.wonderfh' bodie, 
Aye wishing that man in their manners would 
mend; 
She sits in the blues, like an ass In a study, 
Declaring the warld is noo near it's end ; 
A' things are gaim wrang baith wi' pride and wi* 
fashion; 
The vulgaxest dress is the best, if it 's dear; 
At young laughing ladles she 's aye in a passion — 
They 're no like her youth, the vile spendthrifts, 
that 's clear. 
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AltlKragli she 's aye sitting at hame wi' her dam- 

ing> 
She heart dideAi' ttorietf would nuik' 70a turn 

cauld; 

The Lord only bras whare she gets a' her learning, 

But some ha'e the second sight when they grow 

auld! 

She ne'er praises neighhonrs; they're no worth 

the bother^- 

A wee hit o' spleen she can readier gl'e^ 

And, oertesi she 's aye hearing some tale or other; 

She 's no just so gade as the bodie should be I 

For dark superstition she 'd bang a' the nation ; 
For howling o' dogs^ and Ibr numb*ring o' 
craws — 
For wraiths and hobgoblins, beyond calculation, 

She kens a' the ill that the mortal be&'s! 
She's aye hearing warnings, she's aye seeing 
spirits — 
She dreams a' the night, and beUer'st a' next 
day; 
A deeril or worse her dull bosom inherits, 
An' nane can beUeve what the bodie may say. 

• 
To say she's a pest, would be just to say 
naething; 
She yaumers, and preaches, and speaks to 
hersel'; 
Suppoee a' the world like her, there is ae thing— 

A bodie wad better be where — he .can't tell ! 
Wi* grinning, and greeting, and grumbling, and 
glow'ring— 
Wi' tracts lb' o' trash, by the tricksters intrude^ 
The Terra young hearts o' the babns she is souring 
Until they oould dance on the spot where she's 
laid! 

There's plenty 0' woe in this worm-eaten world, 
Nae dearth o' priratioii, and sorrow, and pdn, 
Without keeping fbols that ibrerer ha'e hurl'd 
Their cartfh's o' dirt on the senaitiTe brain. 
There's nae use to preach o' the dolefh' times 
coming'-^ 
That 's aye been the crack since the world 
began; 
And fStf less there's need o' a grumble^bb'd 
woman, 
To rack, roast, and ruin the heart 6* a man. 



FAMED LAin> OF THE MOUKTAIN. 

Famed land of the mountain, my dear highland 
home! 

One bumper to thee ere we part ; 
And whereTor in life we are destined to roam, 

Be thou the lor'd spot in our heart I 
We forgire thee, old Bngiand| though onoe thou 
unfurled 

The banners that Soottiah hearts spurn; 
Tis plenty for us that 'tis known to the woild, 

We were victors at fion'd BamMKkbum ! 

While the rose and the thistle and ahamiock en- 
twine, 
May war ne'er her dsaih-slgna reteal f 
But may peace and contentment be erer the 

At which we derotedly kneeL 
So Scotland, brave Scotland I my dear highland 
home! 

One bumper to thee ere we part; 
And wherever in life we are daatin'd to roam. 

Be thou the lov'd spot in our heart ! 



THE PRESS. 

[This mflrely metrical Song chiefly retet to the InflaaBce and 
power, as well as the great benefit to mankiiid, of the 
NewaiMper Pleas throaghout the worid, and waa written 
fcr ft Pfliiliw* flteatlng^ ISSIs] 

Alr^*«Tha8ea.'* 

THBPressI the Press 1 the glorioua Press 1 

Let all who value truth and worth 
Esteem the glorious Press I 

Without the Press what would we be? 

Unlearned, unaided and nnfiree ! 

It fears not the great — ^it scorns not the poor ; 

But comes in might to eveiy door, 

But comes in might to every door. 
-I love the Preas->I love the Press ! 

May ne^er its members know distress. 

And may its inflaence still prove true. 

With wisdom and wit that ia always new^ 

If a tyrant should rise, its powers to bind. 

What matter, what matter?— what ia weallli to 

mind? 

What matter, what matter?— what ia wealth to 

mind? 

9 T 
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What time the State would lift its head, 
To crash the land, the beauteouB Und 

On which, on which we tread ! 
It lifts its Toice aloud at mom, 
More strong than stream when downward 

home; 
It tells us, in power, the stubborn fact, 
And points out the merits of eyery act, 
And points out the merits of every act ; 
It shows our rights, it shows onr wrongs, 
And proves what might to the people belongs; 
And if onr trade should in danger be^ 
Defends, instructs us with language ftee — 
lis the Toice of the world— the Toice of the 



What monarch, what monarch its dictates dare 

despise? 
What monarch, what monarch its dictates dare 

dispise? 

The Press ! the Press I the glorious Press ! 
Let eyery man who has a heart. 

Desire Ibr its success I 
It makes the bondman nobl j ftee— 
It frightens the knaye of high degree- 
It checks fraud and vice— subdues feuds and war, 
And brings us the tidings from lands afiir, 
And btings us the tidings from lands a&r. 
It speaks for the poor, and speaks to the good — 
It clothes the naked, and giyes them food; 
And those whojare destin'd afar to roam, 
Leam all they wish of their native home I 
Tis the voice of the world— 4lie v<Moe of the 



What monarch, what monarch its dictates dare 

despise? 
What monaTch, what monarch its dictates dare 

despise? 



WHO'LL BUY BOOKS. 

[Wxttttn far, and langal, theHandnd sad flni AnnlTtntty 
of ttM Statiooera* Gompsiqr, on the lOth Dsoembor, 1841 
— beliif a Gentls Satira] 



!" 



A HBw song I shall dng to you, if you w ill listen 

to it, 
But if you will not listen, then, of course, I cannot 

doit, 



And should you think it rather long, why tboi, I 

can diminish it, 
Thou^ seldom I begin a song, tjcoept I mean to 
finish it 

Who 11 buy books? 
This is the age of cheap editions— who U buy 
books? 

The list not bemg printed yet, their titles I shall 

mention, 
Although no doubt a lew of those are past alloom- 

prehenaion; 
Yet all my shop, and shutters, too^ are cover'd o'er 

with labels, 
And two police are station'd there to keep down 

crowds and squabbles. 

¥rho 11 buy books? 

This is the age of cheap editions — who 11 boy 
books? 

Here 's Chambers' cheap Editions, weekly pob- 

lish'd for the people ; 
The gutting of the High Church, and history of 

the Steeple ; 
A paper on Tobacco^ and on Locomotive Power, sir ; 
The Fisherman of Qreenland, and the bami]^ of 

the Tower, sir. 

Who 11 bHy books? 

This is the age of cheap editions — wboll boy 
books? 

Here's Moxon's cheapened Poets too, done up in 

green and yellow ; 
The lifb of Count Drinkwhisky, who went never 

home till mellow ; 
Three volumes on a Blidge's Wing, disooveied in 

amine, rir; 
The fossa Warrior, slaugfater'd at the Battle of 

theBpyne, sir. 

WhoU buy books? 

This is the age of cheap editions — who' U buy 
books? 

Here's fiunous Whistle Binkie, too, the piper of 

the Patty; 
The book of Cleanliness, just out by Mr. John 

M^Clarty; 
Qreat Peter Parley's Fhyscoterraanimalcafloris — 
The Ha'penny-fiuthing Etii^uette— (saywra, 

flioreit 

WhoU buy books? 

This is the age of eheap editions — ^who U buy 
books? 
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Hints on Mesmeric Beading, which is done all bj 

the skin, sir ; 
Biography of Tough, who balanced ship-masts on 

his chin, sir ; 
New work on the Necropolis, just out bj Daniel 

Dancer; 
The history of the Highlands, written by a Nun 

in France^ sir. 

Who 11 buy books? 

This is the age of cheap editions— who 11 buy 
books? 

Here 's Picture-Books, for fhll grown boys of six 
feet high and more, sir*; 

Ouy Fawks — The Newgate Calendar — Jack 
Sheppaid — and Jane^Shofe, sir ; 

With Barney Budge— the Pugilist— The Irish- 
man, Olialley — 

A peep among the Bedlamites — ^and how to floor 
a Charlie I 

Who II buy books? 
This is the age of cheap editions — who 11 i>uy 
books? 

Inyentions, too, are marvellous — coals render'd 

out of use, sir; 
Hens hatch'd by steam in myriads, and how to 

cook a goose, sir ; 
The Lunatic Bail Company from Glasgow to the 

Moon, sir; 
The wonderM excursions in the great Nassau 

Balloon, sir. 

Who 11 buy books? 

This is the age of cheap editions — ^Who 11 buy 
books? 

Discovery of Steel Pens, which write just only 
when they please, sir ; 

The swan tiiat took the chair ati the great meet- 
ing of the geese, rir; 

The resfrfution tliat was passed and sent up to the 

< 

Queen, sir, 
That geese had now no need to grow great 
leathers in their wings, sir. 

Who 11 buy books? 
This is the age of cheap editloDs— who H buy 
books? 

And hen's vom hetdt toaU de Jews dot tdk% de 

people in, sir; 
Whose spurious ffooU de have on sightf are scarcely 

worth a pin, sir ; 



With puffing bUk 'bout vox and twUUj and berry 

ghran Btatwnryt, sir ; 
And all nieeyftne, goot things de'll tpoke^ is quite in 
all my eye, sir. 

Who 11 buy books? 
This is the age of gammon-guU 'em — ^who 11 
buy books ? 

And though the last of all the list, no one will 
think it least, shr. 

The reason of us meeting at this great and sodal 
feast, sir; 

Hisfry of the Stationiers' Company— with notes — 
a new edition — 

And may it ever Usten to the needfbl man's peti- 
tion! 

So, buy this book? 
This is the age of cheap editions— Buy this 
book? 



I HAVE FOUND THE FAIB FLOWER 

I SAVB found the flur flower that wasthxon'don 

thy brow; 
As it was when you cuU'd it, its fVeshness is now ; 
For why should a blossom of beauty decay ? 
And portray the sad blight of the lovely and gay I 
O, no, 'tis still fragrant and sweet as thy breath, 
And, like thee, it has shadow'd no symptom of 

deatii — 
Tis the warm thoughts of love that are breath'd 

in the flowers. 
From , Uieir homes pamdisal among the gay 

bowers! 

Whatever belongs td a lady so fidr, 

Whether worn near her heart, or enwreath'd with 

her hair, 
Must have diarms that her presence can only 

outvie, 
When compar'd with the li^t of lisr languishing 

^ye! 
When I gase with delight on this beautiful 

flower, 
Which nature has given its fevour and power; 
Believe me, dear maid, it reminds me of thee. 
And thy fece is as feir as its blossom can be ! 

How pleasant to please, but how happy to rove. 
With a midden like thee through thy sweet 
shady grove I 
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When the bright son hn set in the te crimMm 

west, 
And loTer's soft towv are more eaty ezpreie'd. 
While the shadowy Btieam ia meandering by, 
And the pale lamps of night are hung out in the 

•ky, 
And the nightingale shigs from the blossoming 

tree; 
0(henitwerebliBa»loyel to wander with thee I 



EDINA. 

O WHMU does modem Athens stand? 

It standa in regal pride 
On a snnny spot of Ikiiy land, 

By Forth's meandering tide ; 
With princely stnictures richly strown, 

And halls o*erlaid with gold ; 
With oolnmns high, and ancient throne, 

Where kings hare reign'd of old. 

« A City thoaYt of Palaces," 

80 said a recent king I 
And should a sulgect not incline 

Thy JOMietity to sing! 
By day thou 'rt beauteona as a bride^ 

When wnq»t in smnmer's gleam ; 
By night thy fknes shine forth in pride 

Like grandenr in a dream I 

In Scotia fiun'd there ne*er aball be 

Aatyhalfsoflur, 
Blest with the sweet dirinity 

Of lore that dweUeth there { 
For where does modem Athena stand ? 

It stands in regal pride 
On a aqnny qiot of fiuiy land, 

By ForUi's meandering tide. 



I'M A SAHiOBBOLD. 

I "m a sailor bold of ocean bright^ 
Where Heptane^ all unseen. 

Carouses with sea nymphs at night. 
Among the billows green. 



No storm alarms my manly breast, 

No dangers pain can giye ; 
For land, I let those think of it, 

Who love on land to Uto ! 

IVe been upon the dancing wayesi 

When night was dark and chill. 
And when the fiercest wind that raves, 

Had got its anxious wilL 
I cared not for the gathering stoim ; 

What troubles could it gire? 
For land, I bade those think of it. 

Who loTC on land to liye I 



O MEET ME! 

O man me, Iotb ! at nights* calm noon. 

When fiiiry flowers are sleeping^ 
And when on high the yestal moon. 

Her silent watch is keeping — 
When down the green umbrageous glade, 

The slumbering breeze is dying ; 
And softly echoing in the shade, 

The amber stream is sighing. 

The world shall then be calm in sleep. 

And when my Iotc comes hither. 
We 'U seem the two who flrst did speak 

Their tales of loye together ! 
The wild -flowers round thy feet shall groir ; 

The glow-worm shine to cheer thee, 
Then meet me, loye I nor whisper no, 

I would be oyer near thee ! 



FBIENDS DBPABT. 

Fhibids depart^ and dear wktm take them. 

All and truly from our sight» 
And no longer can we make them 

Meet us in our clubs at night I 
Thus, we sin^ men, bewailing^ 

Are a most unsocial set ; 
While, alasl there's no detailing 

Half the daily slighU we get! 
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Onoe^ BWtet lore did own our powtr, 


' The loyely summer flowers 


Now that bliM is all o'ercMtl 


Spread a beauty all around. 


Short, though brigfati is youth's gaj boor— 


And chann the golden hours 


Who but monriit upon the past t 


As we pace the garden round. 


Thus we, &c 


The eye with rapture yiewa them 




Li their yaried tints «o gay, 


Bachelon who hear my atorj, 


When joyous spring renews them 


Listen well to what I say; 


And the sun-beams 'mong them play. 


Do not let jonr locks grow hoary, 


1 the loyely summer flowers, Sic 


Ere you giye yoiunelTes «wi^ t 




Thnswe,^ 


The loyely summer flowers^ 


• 


Yielding flragpmce on the air. 




When wash'd by sparkling showers 




They q^pear more sweet and Air ; 






Yet, like all things pure and loyely, . 




They but blossom to decay ; 


SONG. 


When rude winter breathes upon them 




They must gently fiide away. 


Ths snn has sunk, the purple douds 


1 the loyely summer flowen^ Soc 


Float softly o'er the west, 




And on the glowing zone of eye^ 




Like gilded gems they rest: 




A dusky dinmess clothes the land. 




A mby tinge the sea; 




But day, descending, fondly brings 


PARODY. 


Mj loT'd-one forth to me. 


^B ^b^k ^^V ^^ ^k^ m^ V 


With whuoing smiley the orb of night 


THE CANDLE-MAKERS* LAMENT FOR 


Shines fidntly ftom afiur, 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


And with her pale and mdlow lights 




Oomes many a radiant star. 


(Bong by JtfJMMM ^wqf wltti drOltaif «fltet) 


The birds are horering to repose^ 




Huah'd is the humming bee ; 


Ths li^t of other days has Ikded, 


And like a happy ipirit comes 


The reign of Grease is past ; 


Mj loVd-ooe forth to me. 


For Gas, with brilliant blaze, hath shaded 




Those iDiidb too short to last. 




The oil,' which eyening parties douded, 
Sheds not itsyra^raaf rays ; 






the eye of man no more is shrouded 




With the Ught of other daya^ 


THE LOVELY SUMMER FLOWERS! 


The eye of man no morels ahi^adid 




With the light of oilier days t 


Mvtfc by B> lisnd. London: CampMl, BaasftxdAOa 






The Moa^ which used to bum so brifl^^. 


Thb loyely summer flowers 1 


The wax and tpmm also ; 


How ddightftd one and all, 


The <% we snuiTd so often nightly. 


When dew-drops 'knong the bowers 


Areall,alast nogol 


Like as many diamonds iklll 


The yery commonestsfl osiling 


How sweetly does the primrose spring 


With gaseliers now blase ; 


Adown each shady groye^ 


There's now no uae of longer dealing 


Where woodland minstfels proudly aing 


Li the light of other di^jrf— 


Their happy notes of loye I 


There's now no use of longer dealing 


1 the loyely summer flowers, &c. 


In the Ught of other daysl 
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LET GLASGOW FLOUBISH! 

Tone-"CMi]d Kan,** Ao. 

Son nng of loye, some sing of war, 

And some their tales of pity, 
But here *s a wiser strain by fiur, 

Tis Clutha's noble dtj ! 
That place of commerce, wealth, and power, 

Which wit and genius nourish ;^ 
May still her tree mi^estic tower — 

Huzza ! let Glasgow flourish ! 

For Clutha's fiunous city stands 

In all-incxeaaing splendour, 
And daily do new-peopled lands 

Their varied treasures send her. 
She grows in sdenoe, wealth, and arts. 

In beauty quite endianting, 
In starry eyes and glowing hearts, 

And all that once was wanting I 

And here 's to yon, ye maidens fair. 

Ye maidens chaste and pretty ! 
Where'er ye roam may ye declare 

,LoTe for your native city. 
Then sing with me her growing powes, 

Which wealth and genius nourish ; 
May still her tree migestic tower — 

Huzza I let Glasgow flourish ! 



THB CHARMING WIDOW. 
TuiM— ■* There was a Jolly Miner onoe." 

I AX a charming widow now, 

In age Just twenty-two, 
And being rid of my fonner row, 

Kew lovers come here to woo. 
There 's many a one with flattering tongue, 

Of high and low degree ; 
But he that is both merry and young. 

Is the brisk young man for me, 
Hiere 's many, ftc. 

Last time I wed a husband old, 

About three score or more ; 
But then his purse was lined with gold, 

Which woman-kind adore I 



He 's dead and gone to his narrow home, 

So there let him quiet be, 
And now my heart is free to room. 

So a brisk young man for me. 
He *s dead, ftc. 

So now that I do advertise 

Myself again as free, 
Send offers in without di^gnise. 

That I the same may see ; 
And do not say that you axe young, 

Jfjoa are stiff and old. 
For I would rather far be strung. 

Than a second time be sold ! 
And do not, &c. 



SONG. 
Ttothe oel^bnted Air, u rang In the Beggir*i Open. 

Whsh afiff from the friends whom our hearts love 

dear. 
Who gave smile for our smile, and tear for our 

tear — 
Whose words, like soft music, did sweetly, sweetly 
Banish our sorrow, and charm our ear! 
Memory wiifts us to where they roam. 
Far o*er the ocean's white-crested foam. 
In foncy to wander, and joyfully ponder 
On scenes that delighted ou^ youthfbl home ! 

Tis only when severed from those we love. 
That their worth andaflbction our hearts canprove ; 
We learn then too truly, though fondly, fondly, 
How our lone bosoms can softly move ! 
O fleet ride the bark o*er the broad sea-foam. 
And welcome the hour we cease to roam. 
When friends who delighted, are hi^ly united, 
never to wander from them and home ! 



THE BLIND BOY. 

Written for Henry RoaselL ' 

What is light? — ^hal you ask me — ^you tell me 

'tis gay 
To wander abroad 'mid the sweet summer -day; 
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To ramble the hillB and the woodlands among — 
I fee not thdr channs, be they ever so stiong! 
I hear the birda dng, and I list to the stream, 
Like Toioes of joj th^ appear in a dream ; 
I fed the sun's rays, th^ are soothing and kind ; 
But then, you forget I am blind, I am blind ! 

Tou tell me of nig^t, with its jewel-deck*d sky — 
Yon speak of the moon in its fblnesa on high — 
Of balm-breathing bowers, all bespanfii'd with 

dew; 
But, ahl they are hid, they are hid from my view! 
You tell me of seaa, and you tell me of mom — 
Of the ruby-leaf 'd rose, and the white-blossom'd 

thorn — 
Of ftoes that know me, (^friends who are kind ; 
But, ah ! you forget I am blind, I am blind I 

O, when shall I see those sweet sights, that you 

see? 
What a world of joy would such things be to met 
Shall I neyer behold them?— O, tell me^ my friend, 
Shall darkness that shrouds me, O ne'er have an 

end? 
*'0 yes, you shall yet greater loveliness see, 
When your spirit shall rise in its happiness free ! " 
I thank you^J love your— your worda they are 

kind; 
But can I forget I am blind, I am blind? 



A LAY FOR THE CHUBCH. 



fTbti nog WM written tort the grwt diimec given to Fit>- 
fttaor HiU, Ibr fining the empty polptti dnring the IXanp- 
tlon.] 

Alr>-*«Tbe Brave Old OaL*' 

A LAY for the church, for the good old church. 

Of three hundred years and more^ 
And may she endure as firm and pure 

As she did in the days of yore ! 
She rose in might, like the king of lig^t, 

DifHising her blessings round; 
On a rock still she stands, with the word in her 
hands. 

And with peace and with Tirtue crown'd. 

Then, a lay for the church, &c. 

When enemies wild her name reTiled, 

And ikin had laid her low — 
She proVd that her arm had a god-like charm, 

Which Tanquish'd every fbe ! 



And still by her truth in perennial youth. 

Her fiune more widely flies ; 
Though trouble awhile, she now can smile, 

This ofbpring of the skies I 

Then, a lay for the church, Ac. 

We shall worship yet where our fathers met« 

Who have passed from (he earth away — 
Where the great and good have sealed with their 
blood 
The fi^ory of many a fray. 
The heathen rqjmoe at the sound of her Toioe, 

To whom her glad tidings w«re given ; 
And oonvey'd o'er the seaa as the soft summer- 
breese 
Conducts the bright meteors of heaven. 

Then, a lay fiir the church, Ac. 



ODE TO NIGHT. 

KiOBT ! dark and dreary night I 
When wilt thou glide away ? 
And when, glorious light I 
Wilt thou proclaim the day? 
Weary and worn I lie ; 
Sleep will not dose mine eyes. 
Night's dismal shadows solemnly float past^ 

Li sunless gloom, 
Like dense clouds sailing on the viewless blast, 
Or spectres of the tomb. 
Hark ! what sound salutes mine ear? 
Courage! 'tis but inward fear I 
Is some phantom bending o'er me^ 
Hideous, roaring to devour me? 
Yes, yes 1 I hear its hurried breath. 
Depart, depart, thou form of Death ! 
Fftncy, thou art leagu'd with night, 
Firing the brain ; 
Soon shall the cheering light 

Scatter my pain I 
Oh I it is lone from the castle to hear 
The sentinel's voice fiJling soft oo the ear. 

As he doUs out the time ; 
And the old City beUs, as they vibrate the air. 
Throw round me a feeling of horrid despair. 

From their deep-sounding chimes 
Slowly, too slowly time creepeth away; — 
light, thou art lingering— Welcome day ! 



VALENTINE. 

Yov tiid me write a puttiig tong-^ 

1 11 sing a Bong of thM| 
And would iny notes I oonld prolongi 

Like lark, when soaring tree ; 
That I might poor my notes of lot« 

In raptnret on thine ear, 
And eter xiie with brighter eyes. 

And Toioe dirinely clear I 

Thine eyes, to what shall I compare? 

Except to diamonds bright I 
Thy lips to rabies rich and rare, 

Thy teeth to iroiy white I 
The dimple on thy lorrely cheek, 

A home where cupid dwells I 
And then thy hair, so silken lair. 

All others fkr excels ! 

If beauty oyer dwelt on earth, 

In thee she made her shrine I 
And added, at thy gentle birth. 

Another to the nine ! 
Then be my muse, sweet Martha, dear ! 

Inspire this heart of mine — 
And as the day is drawing near, 

Make me tlqr Vslentine I 



THE BIBD OF PROMISE. 

As I sat in my chamber in sorrow, 

A bird to my lattice came^ 
And said — ^Ttttre is hope to-morrow 

To banish the gloom you blame 1 ** 

Who sent thee, sweet angel of gladness f 
Tis pleasure to hear thee sing ; 

Though lost in the bosom of sadness^ 
Thy Tdoe has remoY'd ito sting 1 

^ I seldom am seen in the dty,** 
The songster of pleasure replied; 

" I come ftom the valley of pity— 
Thy tears shall be quickly driedl** 

Sweet bird I I will feed thee each morning, 
1 11 warm thee when winter is chill ; 

Come oft, then, all danger be scorning — 
Thy aeng is inspiring and shrill I 



THE LOVE-OFFEBINO. 
Tb & 8l, • flmnnllst 

Mule by A. Lee^ London. 

I sraro not this to win thy heart. 

Such meanness is unknown to me ; 
But, oh I I wish it could impart 

One sacred thought I bear to thee ! 
I would not toy with woman's lore, 

Nor would I cost her breast a righ ; 
But if this offering she 11 approve. 

What transport may it not supply t 

We may have look'd in other's eyes. 

With voiceless language there express*d. 
But all UDSpoke the passion lies. 

Like sunbeam in its cloud of rest ! 
Uf then, my looks have cans'd thee pain ; 

If love delay'd hath chilTd thy heart ; 
O let this gift speak not in vain, 

Korthink I act a traitor's part t 



IBELAKD, THE OEM OF THE 8EA. 

I lOVB thee^ old Erin, 

Thou gem of the sea! 
With bosom so glowing. 

And manners so free ; 
Where life's fleeting hours 

Move in magic along. 
And thy harp*s cheerfiil concord 

Enlivens thy song 1 
"V^th thy wit, whidi outrivals 

All nations on earth, 
Thy high-soaring fency 

And elegant mirth. 
Of all the bright nations 

Encircled by sea. 
Old Erin, sweet Erin's 

The country for me. 

I love thy pure rivers, 

Thy valleys so green. 
Where thy stnwbeny banks 

By the Liifey are seen; 
Thy vale of Avooco^ 

Thy shores granite bound, 
Where tiie wliite rolling surge 

Sends ito echo around. 
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There beauty walks forth 


A bachelor 's a silly cuif ; 


Like the sunbeam of day, 


Just half a pair o' tangs, 0, 


With looks as enticing 


An' sune gets dyted, cauld and stiif, 


And aspect as gay. 


Wi' nane tae tell his wrangs to. 


Of all the bright nations 


We cross'd the lea without our tea, 


Encircled by sea, 


An' left the slothf u' fool, 0, 


Old Erin, brave Erin's 


And if we gang well no be thrang^ 


The country for me. 


Again till after Yule, 0. 




" Gude morning tae your nicht-cap, 




Yer nicht-cap, yer nicht-cap. 




Is this the way ye treat yer friens ? 






Gude monung to your nicht-cap." 


GUDE MOBlinNG TAS TEB NICHT-CAP. 
Thb tiiher mom, out ower the lea 






I tript, wi' heart delighted, 




Tae tak* an early drap o* tea, 


SEBBNADE. 


For Tarn had me inrited ; 




My ndghbour Davie took my ann, 


CoicB list to my song, it is meant, love^ fyt thee. 


An' wow but we were cheerie, 


And a fkirer and fonder one never could know 


But Tam, alas! tae our alarm. 


The truth that it whispers in accents of glee. 


Was sound as ony peerie. 


As it praises thy rose lips and bosom of snow! 


" Gude morning tae yer nicht-cap^ 


list, then, sweet lady, nor veil with a scorn 


Ter nicht-cap, yer nicht-cap. 


Those features Adonis might stoop to admire— 


Is this the way tae treat yer friens ? 


Those smiles which outrival the dawning of mom, 


Gude morning tae yer nicht-cap.** 


Those eyes that are beaming love's tenderest 
Aral 


We shook auld Timmas by the 1^ 


lUVt 


Which made him ope his e'en, ; 


And this is my song, I have come, love, for thee. 


Get up, quo' we, an' pardon beg. 


I have wander'd a&r fh>m my own native home . 


Ye bade us here yestreen, 0. 


But maiden so lovely I never could see 


With yawning Ifps, like angry shark. 


In the happiest spots I hare happen'd to roam. 


Then wildly he did stare, 0; 


Then give me thy hand, love, so gentle and small. 


Quo* we, we 're aff across the park, 


Thy heart that 's endrd'd with feelings divine; 


Whar well get better fare, 0. 


breathe but one sigh from love's soft palace-hall ; 


** Gude morning tae yer nicht-cap. 


grant one kind glance fh>m affection's pure 


Yer nicht-cap, yer nicht-cap ; 


shrine I 


Is this the way tae treat yer friens? 




Gude morning tae yer nicht-cap." 
Then Timmas, half bewilder'd, raise, 




« 


Began tae blaw the fire, 0, 




An' sune he gat it in a blaze 


THE SUN MAY SMILE. 


Tae baith our hearts' desira, ; 




He hung the kettle on the link, 


Tax sun may smile on high, love. 


An' ran tae get the tea, 0, 


And throw o'er earth his glowing rays I 


But ne'er a drap gat we tae drink. 


But if thou art not nigh, love. 


For nane ava had he, ! 


For me he has nor warmth nor praise. 


** Gude morning tae yer nicht-cap. 


For thou canst charm my soul, love. 


Yer nicht-cap, yer nicht-cap, 


Though wrapt in moodiest, dark despair, 


Is this the way ye treat yer friens? 


And with my heart condole, love. 


Gude morning tae yer nicht-cap." 


If sorrow had its dwelling there. 

2U 
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There 'a magic in thine eye, love, 


'* I do not mourn a lover gone, 


There 's beaut j in thy cheering smile ; 


Nor folsely broken vow ; 


With thee I'd Uve or die, love, 


But I am friendless, sad, and lone, 


In glittering throng or lone eidle. 


And all but hopeless now ! 


There's music in thy Yoioe, love, 


My fother left me ere I knew 


That fiills like rapture on the ear ; 


A iSnther's feeling love ; 


With thee I could rejoice, love, 


My mother, and my sisters three, 


With thee let fall the burning tear. 


Are with their Lord above." 


Oh, thou art dear to me^ love, 


The old man sighed — he could not hear. 


As slumber to the weazy mind. 


Unmoved, so sad a tale; 


As hope can ever be, lore, 


He look'd on high, throufl^ eyes of tear, 


To him in lonesome cell oonfln'd. 


And then his lips grew pale — 


Say, wilt thou then be mine, love. 


** And is thy mother gone?" he said, 


And share a changing life with me ; 


" Thy lovely sisters three "— 


Then there 's my heart for thine, love, 


Then wept again, and droop'd his head — 


And erermore we' 11 happy be. 


"Thy grief is fit for thee !" 




" And who art thou that mourns my tale ?" 




The lovely nuuden said ; 
But still the aged man look'd pale. 






And hung his hoary head. 




" Ah 1 who art thou that mourns for me, 


BALLAD. 


And trembleth all so wan ; 




Who told thee I had sisters three ? 


Air-" Jock 0' HttMean." 


Oh, speak, thou aged man !" 


*' Ab ! why sae pale, my lady fiiir, 


The old man rais'd his drooping head, 


Why bath'd thy sail blue e'e ; 


And tried to speak in vain — 


Nae wastin' grief— nae cauld despair 


" Art thou my daughter, then ?" he said. 


Should yet be felt by thee. 


And tears gush'd down like rain^ 


It isna for the youthfu' cheek 


He caught her in his aged arms, 


To be profiui'd by tears ; 


And gaz'd with raptu]% wild 


The droopin' fisrm— the look sae meek — 


Upon her mother's looks and charms, 


Fit only fading years !" 


And cried— <' My child ! my chUd I" 


**Thou reverend, hoary-headed man, 




'TIS well for thee to speak; 
But if my cheek be sunk and wan, 






1 And if my look be meek. 




The grief that throbs my penslye breast 




Would rend a frame like thine^ 


THE FINE YOXmO CELTIC GENTLEMAN. 


And send thee to thy lonesome rest, 




But cannot conquer mine.* 


I 'll sing you a new song, and the history I will 


« 


tell. 


<< An' what 's the grief that throbs thy breast ? 


Of a fine young Celtic gentleman, now grown a 


Is thy fond lorer gane ? 


perfect swell. 


Or are thy parents baith at rest 


As his clothiers and wine merdiants to their sor- 


Beneath the cauld kirk stane? 


row know frill well. 


An' art thou left to wander here. 


And many a love-sick maiden who waa once hit 


' In this sad world o' care ; 


favourite belle. 


Come, lady, dry that bumin' tear, 


He 's a fine young Celtic gentieman 


And shed thy raren hair." 


all of the modem times. 
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When in a state of nature, in hU cot npon the 

moor, 
The pigs and his dear parents entered hj the 

self-same door, 
And th^ all snor'd very snugly on the good old 

earthen floor, 
On a hed of wholesome heather, like their anoes- 

tors of yore. 

He *s a fine young Celtic gentleman 
all of the modem times. 

He looks upon the Hig^ilands now — though 
beautifhl and grand— • 

As a place for rode harharians, who've heen 
banish'd finom their land ; - 

Where one, he says, wonld soon grow &t, if they 
oould eat ro^s and sand ; 

The pihroch and the QaeUc, too, he cannot under- 
stand. 

He 's a fine young Celtic gentleman 
all of the modem times. 

His kilt and his hlue honnet now no longer will 

he wear, 
And he puiBi his strong havana, seated in his 

sofa chair; 
With Wellingtons upon those feet that recently 

were bare. 
And best Maccassar to anoint lus red and wirey 

hair. 

He 's a fine young Celtic gentieman 
all of the modem tunes. 

So now he 's grown ambitious, and ne'er thinks 

upon the past, 
A comfbrtaUe state of things, if such a state will 

last; 
But as his income 's yery small, and he has grown 

soTast, 
Though 'tis no business sure of mine, I fear he 

soon shall fast. 

This fine young Celtic gentieman all 
of the modem times. 

Twill then be very hard for him to move by rock 

and glen. 
And change his dty palace for a littie but and ben, 
And come down from his high estate to mix with 

littie men, 
For none ieel Ufo so hard as those who must oome 
down agen. 

Like this fine young Celtic gentleman 
all of the modem times. 



PLAY UP, PLAY UP. 

Plat up, play up a merry tune^ 

That lifts tiie heart on douds sae hie. 
And banish cooling, carking care 

Athwart the great Atlantic sea. 
lian must not wear a tearfiil e'e; 

ICan must not heave an endless sigh ; 
Such weakness is not fit for me. 

Then let us all its power deny! 

The sky is bright, the fields are green ; 

All nature wears a lirely hue ! 
No tears on earth can now be seen. 

Except the morning's gems of dew. 
Why then should sorrow doud the soul ? 

Why should the heart be wrung with pain? 
We sit in gladness round the bowl; 

Play up, play up a merry strain I 

If cares oould cure our inward grief^ 

If sorrow could remove our pain. 
It then were wisdom tar relief 

To ag^ and sob, and sigh again. 
But when we know grief lacks his power, 

And but augments our fimded pain ; 
Look joyfhl from this veiy hour — 

Play up, play up a merry strain. 



FABBWBLL, I MEAN TO TEMPT THE 

SEA. 

Fabbwbll, I mean to tempt the sea, 

Though breakers sadly foam ; 
And bid adieu awhile to thee, 

And to my native home — 
But ocean's roar and tempest's howl 
Shall never change thee to my soul ; 
And while on mountain waves I rise, 
1 11 think upon thy starry eyes I 

Then, as the spirit of the sea, 

Shalt thou sublime appear ; 
My foncy's heat shall picture thee 

The loveliest and most dear! 
And as through briny suige I dash, 
And rising seas our vessel wash ; 
From every ridge 1 11 view thy form, 
Like beauty walking through the storm! 
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Farewell, my lore I should not this sound 

Be keenly Mi hy me ? 
¥rhen by such golden chords we *re bound 

In one greaA ecstaey I 
But hope, the lighter of my track. 
Will soon oonv^ me safely back, 
And then united, ne*er to part, 
We shall e^joy each other's heart I 



BALLAD. 

AK IMITATION OV THB OLD BCOTTISB BALLAD. 

Fair Ladye Anne had lovers two^ 

Sae bold and braye in arms, 
That they would fyghte for Ladye Anne, 

Tae win her gowden charms. 

''O I It is if you fyghte for me, 

The Tictor gains my hand, 
An' I shall wed him gladsomlie," 

Quo' Ladye Anne, ta* bbmd. 

Then brare Dunmore spoke out in piyde^ 

"It's I will fyghte for thee. 
An' if I gayne your Ladye hand, 

Byghte paydd shall I be 1" 

An' up an' said Sir Andrew Bold — 

" With Dunmore shall I fyghte, 
An* win my Ladye's gentle hand. 

Or die in grief to-night r 

They 'ye drawn their bright swords firom their 
sheaths. 

An' waVd them in the air ; 
An' now they strike at ither's breasts, 

To win their Ladye fiiir I 

The li^tning springs na frae the doud 

Mair fleet than flash their steel ; 
Now braye Dunmore has slain his foe, 

An' tum'd upon his heeL 

He came to Ladye Anne in haste, 

An' bow'd his stately knee — 
'< It 's I haye slain Sir Andrew Bold, 

An' come to marry thee." 



Then Ladye Anne loot &' a tear, 

An' heay'd one heayy sigh — 
''I will not grieye^ my braye Dunmore! 

Nor shall I fiiynte and die!" 

They 'ye mounted on two gallant steeds, 
Beneath the broad moonli^t, 

An' fut they gallop to the shrine, 
Altho' 'tis near midnight 

A coldness chills fidr Ladye Anne, 

Her steed outflies the wind ; 
An' when she turns her startled eyes, 

Sir Andrew rides behind I 

''Ooome! Ooome! my braye Dunmore ! 

O haste thee to my side I" 
But braye Diunmore could not get near 

The spectre an' his Bride ! 

An' fleet an' fleeter still they ride 

O'er mountain an' o'er plain. 
Till Ladye Anne is lost in night, 

An* neyer seen again ! 



'TIS WELL FOR THEE. 

Tis well for thee to bid me sing, 

Whose hearts are young and free ; 
But if you felt my bosom's sting, 

Ye would be sad like me I 
Whiea cares, which others may not know. 

Lie heavy on the soul, 
O, then, this mental load of woe^ 

Is past the mind's control I 

The strain would be a cheeriess one, 

No pleasure could it give! 
Else your request I j»hould not shun, 

To please all men that live ! 
When simple joys, that warm the heart. 

Are flreely circling round, 
¥rho would not his, in turn, impart, 

Till care is doubly drown'd ! 

I sing whene'er my heart is light, 
£yen sometimes when 'tis sad ; 

But, ah I I cannot sing to-night 
To make you dull or glad.— 
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A sad regret hu daini'd my thoufl^t, 
Beflection dondfl my soul ; 

I cannot act, even as I ought, 
Around the cheetftil howl I 

So let me have mj will to-ni|^t, 

I would he all alone ; 
My fiincy hears me, in its flight, 

To days that long are gone. 
Tis well for thee to bid me sing, 

Whose hearts are young and free; 
But if ye felt my hosom's sting, 

Te would be sad like me ! 



O WILT THOU BE MINE. 

WILT thou be mine^ dear lassie I 
Dear lassie I wilt thou be mine — 

1 11 dress thee wi' rustling satins— 
1 11 deck thee with jewels fine! 

1 '11 give thee a coach tae ride in, 
An' senrants tae come at thy ca', 

If ye win be mine^ dear lassie I 
An' lire in yon ancient ha'. 

I wadna be thine. Sir Bonald, 

For a' your offers gay. 
An' a' the gowd an' jewels, 

An' grandeur that ye ha'e ; 
For lang I 'ye lo'ed my Jamie, 

An' him 1 11 only ha'e ; 
Sae offer your gowd an' jewels, 

An' lore, to some lady gay I 



SCOTIA'S HEATH-CLAD HILLS. 

O Scohl's heath-dad mountains rise 

High where the thunders leap I 
And there the tempest's wildest cries 

Are echoed o'er the deep. 
The dark pine waves its lofty plume, 

The rein-deer revels free^ 
And o'er the hoary granite rolls 

The cascade to the sea I 



The curtains of the sky are hung 

From every crag on hi^ 
And Nature speaks, with matchless tongue, 

The language of the sky ! 
All art, all pride is silenced there, 

For grandeur rules alone^ 
And as an insect of the air, 

lian seems at Nature's throne ! 

O I I could take my plaid and dwell. 

When summer^s sun is bright. 
In some rude cave or rugged dell. 

Or scale each day.i!llTig height ; 
Or watch the eagle as it leaves 

Its ^yrie on the steep ; 
Or gather earth's forgotten flowers, 

In ravines chill and deep. 



WOMAN. 

I nb'ib saw woman but she warm'd me 

With her soft bewitching smile ; 
I ne'er saw woman but she charm'd me. 

If her looks were free of guUe. 
O there 's something strange in woman I 

O there's magic in her eye I 
Something felt, but yet uncommon, 

Which frail man can ne'er deny. 

Say not woman loves to teaze you — 

That her heart has tum'd to stone^ 
No! she only tries to please you, 

If her gentleness were known. 
For there 's pleasure when she 's near you ; 

When she 's absent all is pain — 
Woman has the way to cheer you, 

Woman then we sing again ! 



KING NSFTUNB. 

KnrG Neptune is a noUe king — 

A noUe king is he, 
And be doth walk from mom till night 

In the belly of the seal 
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And when a ship from the old world 


But he has parted with his loTe^ 


Drops down, how proud ia he ; 


And she is left repining^ 


For then he gets his court on board, 


The meteor flag flaunts all aboye— 


, And holds a jubilee 1 


The sheathless sword is shining. 




He 'mid the haToc of the flght 


King Neptune is a noUe king, 


Is first, not seems in sorrow; 


He sits on his coral throne, 


But who shall calm his la4y bright 


And all his noble subjects sing 


When comes the cbeo'less morrow. 


In sweet sTmphonious tone ; 




The monarch whale^ the serpent long, 


There came unto his lady-lore, 


All in the chorus join, 


At night as she lay weepmg, 


And dress themselyes in human clothes, 


A Toioe as soft as from aboye — 


With poekeU foil of coin. 


*' Is fiEurest Emma sleeping ?" 




She rushes flrom her couch in pain. 




A chilliness creeps o'er her — 




Her loyer flnom the battle plain 






Stands smiling safe before her. 
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SwsBT Sarah has sunk like a flower to the tomb, 


^ 




When the sere sun of autumn has withered its 




bloom. 
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And the rose of her cheek and the lore of her eye 




Have yanish'd with life's latest languishing sigh. 


SwxET lady of the evening sky, 


0, sad is the presence of Death to the young. 


Serenely mild and bright, 


Whose happiest hopes on endearment are hung ; 


0, lift thy cloudy drapery 


But sadder the moment, and wilder the fear, 


And smile on love to-night t 


When no &ther, or mother, or lov'd one is near. 


For in this grove I truly vow 




To give my heart away ! 


As the butterfly lores among roses to stray, 


Then smile— 1 smile in beauty now, 


In the freedom of sunlight and summer so gay. 


And hear what love shall say. 


So Sarah had fled from a home deem'd austere, 




And, returning, has found but a premature bier. 


The moon threw back her veil in haste, 


Then weep for the frailty of woman so frir, 


And shed her silvery hair. 


With her vainest of wishes as fleeting as air; 


And soon the accents fond and chaste 


And sigh for sweet Sarah, who ne'er shall return, 


Attun'd the listening air. 


But lies icy in death in the mouldering urn ! 


Far Helen, by her lover's side, 




Dedar'd her heart sincere. 




And Henry kiss'd her lips in pride. 




And clasp'd his Hden dear. 






Sweet passion swell'd each boeom high, 


THE TWO LOVERS. 


And fragrance from the bower 




Seem'd floating on each soulfelt sigh. 


Two lorers sat in fidrest bower 


In that deli^tfiil hour. 


That zephyr ever blew on, 


'TIS breathed 1 the fond, the finrent vow, 


One gentle as its sweetest flower, 


Sweet Helen gac'd above, 


One like the stem it grew on. 


The lady moon then veil'd her brow. 


A midden ftlr with clustering hair, 


And sigfa'd-^ow blesa'd is love ! 


A youth of lordly stature, 




One as a sylph beyond compare, 




And one a gem of nature. 
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OLD FATHEB TIMEI 

Old Father Time u a healthy old sage, 
Though his brow it is hare and his locks they 
are grey; 
For though he has liv'd to a wonderAil age, 
Ko further he tastes of the power of decay. 
He comes iminyited 
To see blossoms blighted, 
And sits like a monarch of might in his prime ; 
And while all is pleasing. 
This surely is teazing — 
Was e'er sach a fellow as old Father Time ? 

Onward he hastes where sweet infimcy lies, 
Where gay youth is in dreams, and where man- 
hood is seen; 
The maid he pursues ts before him she flies, 
Nor stops to inquire be she peasant or queen. 
He wayes his green willow 
0*er those on the billow ; 
He spreads his broad wings o*er each fiir distant 
dime; 

But why should we sorrow, 
New hope let us borrow. 
Nor ftar such a ftUow as old Father Time ! 



BESIDE HEB LATTICE. 

Bhb sits beside her hittice now. 

Most bvely to behold ; 
Hie diadem that decks her brow. 

With all its gems and gold. 
Has not the lustre of her eye; 

Though sure and brl^^t it be^ 
It cannot tell the thoughts that fly 

^er loVd one I forth to thee. 

For ah ! across the sparkling stream 

She seeahis ftce— though dim, 
As if 'twere imaged in a dream — 

And thus she sighs flir him. 
And ts she looks, new thoughts arise, 

And flutter through her breast^ 
Which light the lustre of her eyes, 

And giye her bosom sesl. 



And so she sits, and so she smiles. 

With feeling's conscious gaze, 
Forgetting not her magic-wiles, 

For 'tis her artAil days. 
Yet will she not deceiTe— ah, no t 

lis all a sinless art, 
That has no sting to nurture woe — 

The lore of woman's heart. 



THE MAID OF CLUTHA. 

To & & 

Adowv by sweet Clutha's meandering waters, 
Where zephyrs are rich with the breath of the 
rose, 
There lires a fldr maiden, eirth's sweetest of 
dan^tersi 
The loveliest bud in the bower where she blows. 
The spring may return, and the summer resuming 
Its mantle of gold, may lie bright on the 
stream, 
But ne'er shall the spring bring a blossom more 
blooming. 
Nor summer outvie her bright smile with its 
beam! 

Her eye is the soft azure sky of the morning — 

Her brow is the mountain's unsullied snow — 
Her fbrm is all grace even free of adorning 

Her cheek is unspotted by hatred or woe ! 
Though England may boast of its love and its 
beauty, 

And Erin of hearts that are warmer and free ; 
Tet Scotland has both in its virtue and duty— 

The fldr one of Clutha is dearest to mel 
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ON TO THB TOUUrAJaDfTl 



To the Bight Hon. the Eajo. of Boiaraoa jja Wonos. 
(A Remembranoe.) 

Afl pensive I sat in an arbour alone, 
A long weuy way from my lov'd native land, 

Reflecting with grief on the days that were gone, 
And names worid-fi>rgot as if writ upon sand. 



Half lost in my musing, half mellow'd by sleep) 
Strange forms and mde costumes appeared to 
my ejes, 
And a voice that was joyous, though ancient and 
deep. 
Broke silence, and thus put an end to my sighs. 

'* On, on to the Tournament ! wherefore so sad ? 

It is not for youth to be sunk in dismay ; 
Tour ancestors loT'd to be manly and glad ; 
On, on to the Tournament ! hurry, away I 
There all will be gladness. 
And sorrow is madness ! 
Care kills with its sadnessi is't wise then to 
mourn? 

The honest, the brave. 
Should ne'er be its slave — 
Give fears to each knave whom we royally spurn I 

" On, on to the Tournament I follow our bandl 

We hurry to join in the magical strife ; 
^x centuries past, then we lent it a hand, 
And the sound of its name has recalled us to life. 

O, then, in those ages 

Our loves and our pages 
Did follow our footsteps to honour and joy ; 

Our bugles then sounded, 

While thousands surrounded. 
Then don your bright helmet, your friend to annoy. 

*<0n, on to the Tournament I sound the shrill 
whistle, 
Call all firom the valleys to Scotia's proud hills ; 
Where blooms the red heather, and blossoms the 

thistle, 
And Bruce and brave Wallace each patriot thrills. 

On, on with your armour. 

Each gallant, each charmer. 
The pride of the world upon you shall gaze ; 

Those eyes, beaming lustre. 

Around you shall muster. 
Like stars be as countless, and bright as their blaze ; 

For there will be chivalry. 

Manliness, rivalry^ 
Scotia, old Scotial is waking from resti 

Brave lords and proud earls 

Who sulfer'd by Charles— 
With champion valour the guest of each breast. 

The voice became softer ; the spirits pass'd on. 
Yet their musical accents fell sweet on my ear ; 

And when I look'd round me the vision was gone. 
And another more charming began to appear. 



Twas a valley on which the sun shone in Ids pride, 
Old oaks, like huge sentinels, shadow'd the 
ground. 
And earth's gayest creatures on every side, 

In legions stood pressing the barriers round. 
Then foUow'd the clashing of armour and shield, 
The neighing of coursers, the joyous hurrahs. 
The trumpet's loud notes as they tush'd to the 
field— 
Those broke my lov'd spell with thor mingled 
afOrays. 



LOVE BACCHANAL. 

Fill, fill the cup with rosy wine. 

That mocks Aurora's smile ; 
Let love-wreaths round the soul entwine^ 

And bliss an hour beguUe. 
It is not for the youthfiil eye 

To mirror forth despair ; 
The blushing cheek should e'er be dry, 

Fosaess'd by one so fair. 

Since love with dove-like wing is blest, 

Can he one spot retain ; 
Yet though he flies from east to west, 

He soon returns again. 
Thus though the breezes waft me fer 

Across the surgy sea, 
Thy love is still the polar star 

That brings me back to thee. 

Tis yet— 'tis yet too soon to part — 

The magic of thine ejre 
But opes the portals of my heart. 

And lifts its thoughts on high. 
Then fill another goblet now, 

As fkst the moments roll ; 
Here's loving maidens such as thee, 

The sunbeams of the soul. 



THE BUGLES HAD 80UlSn>ED. 

Ths bugles had sounded ; the soldiers were arm'd ; 
The mountains resounded, by terror alarm'd ; 
The cannon's loud rattle show'd vengeance was 

nigh, 
So they rush'd into battle to conquer or die ! 
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Sword dash'd agaiiiBt Bword, and ipear against 


And should the time e'er come again, when war 


■pear, 




None uttered a tentenoe, not eren a compeer — 


We 11 call our men from hill and f/im till despots 


The commanden excepted, all was pantomimp, 


cry—" Galore I" 


And those who expected to gain nought by time. 


Each soldier brave will surely grave twelve each 




with his own brand, 


Long lasted the fl^^t ; 0, the scene it was sad. 


Till eveiy foreign foe is slain, or banished from 


As the darkness of night, or the winds raging mad ; 


our land! 


Now thousands lie scattered along the red plain, 


Twas thus we led our armies on, nor thought 


0, ne'er to behold the Son's gloiy again. 


offoarorwoe, 




In the days when we went conquering, a long 


Of maidensi how many are maidens dismayed ; 


timeago. 


While many a widow 's of husband bereft ; 




Or, straggling, they lie with a little life left! 




% 
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THun oval cheeks were red, Mary, 


A WAR SONG. 


Thine azure eyes were bright — 


AJr— **TliB day* when we want GIpqriag.** 


Like roses newly spread, Mary, 
lake stars of wintry night I 


Ih the days of merry England, a long time ago^ 


But lily-pale th^ grew, Mary, 


We neyer cared a glass of grog about a foreign 


And sad and sickly dim— 


foe^ 


Is aU this silent woe, Mary, 


But sent our ships and armies forth all rivals to 


And wasting thought for him ? 


subdue. 




Till we chas'd the great Napoleon from the plains 


For him who won thy heart, Mary, 


of Waterloo! 


And left thee but to mourn ; 


And thus we led our annies on, nor thought of 


spurn such cruel art, Mary, 


care or woe, 


His folse, folse wishes spurn! 


In the days when we went conquering, a long 


Forget his smiles and him, Mary, 


time ago! 


Nor think upon him more ; 




Thine ^yes should not be dim, Mary, 


Tlien matchless Nelson ruled the waves, the 


Tl^ heart should not be sore ! 


mighty Duke the land. 




Before such heroes, nobly braTo! what foreign foe 


The flower that folds at night, Mary, 


could stand? 


And slumbers till the mom-^ 


Old Alexander, CsBsar too^ their fiime we did 


The birds that cease their flight, Mary, 


eclipse^ 


And sleep upon the thorn — 


And proved what British arms could do^ on land 


Awake again in love^ Mary, 


and from our ships. 


When darkness creeps away, 


And thus we led our anniea on, &c. 


And looking for above, Mary, 




Smiley and again are gay t 


Tbe Highland chieft their bonnets raised, their 




men like toirents ran. 


So chase the doud of gloom, Mary, 


And 'mid the fire that round them blaa'd were 


Far from your blighted soul; 


foremost in the van; 


There 's no Uiss from the tornb^ Maxy» 


The Hi^iland plaid— the dirk and blade, met 


Thy tender thoughts controL 


foeman hand to hand, 


Thine oval cheeks were red, Mary, 


And banished for tUs thir^ years aU bloodshed 


Thine asure ^yes were bright. 


Atm the land I 


Like roses newly spread, Mary — 


And thus we led our armies on, ftc 


lake Stan of wintry night I 

sx 
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THE SUK, Wr 8UMMEB SMH.K. 


MAIDEK, MABRIAGE WAITS ON TUEE. 


Tbb nm, wi' Bmnmer onile^ may gild 

• 


MAiDEir, marriage waits on thee ; 


The sleeping surfiu^e of the tea ; 


All thy hopes may centre in it; 


But, ah ! the winter tiiat has chill'd 


Rear those hopes as they should be. 


My heart, can nerer change in me 1 


So to end as you begin it. 


His glowing facd may soon recall 


ICarriage is not always bliss ; 


The yerdure to each spreading tiw ; 


Gentle Udy I think on this! 


Bnt my best hopes lie wither'd all 




Wi' him that sleeps across tbm sea. 


Marriage is a solemn thing ; 




nis and blessings mix*d togeflier: 


The cradled child may leap with joy, 


Long may pleasure o'er thee fling 


On dreaming its young soul is free ; 


Joy perennial ne'er to wither. 


But slumber brings me but alloy 


Eyery thought should be content, 


For him that sleeps across the sea. 


Bul'd by lore that can't dissent I 


The lamb may gambol on the hill — 




The birds sing softly on the tree ; 


On thy brow be pleasure crown'd, 


Their sports wi' grief my bosom fill— 


Sweet and pure as lore can make it ; 


Their music has no chaxm for me. 


With thy heart-strings be it bound, 




That no thoughtless hand can break it. 


Eren now within the limpid streams, 


Life is sweet; but what is life, 


The little minow rerels free. 


Dearest maid ! if worn to stdfe? 


And by the flowery border swims— 




That ance was a* delight to me. 


Soft, then, be thy dreams of bliss ; 


All Nature gladdens in the glow 


May the slightest ne'er be broken. 


0' summer's sonl-reviTing glee ; 


But be all ftilflU'd in this, 


But I must mourn, in saddest woe, 


Truly as the wish is spoken. 


My troe-loye dead across the sea ! 


Etc was ne'er more loy'd than thee. 




Thou art lorely, so was she. 


PABODT. 

Air-*' Marble Balli.'* 




I DRBAVT that I dwelt among young men. 


BONO. 


As green as the April leares. 




Who thought they need only lift the pen, 


Um was an eye-expresslTe lofey 


And do what no man achieves ; 


Not fhmght with flatterers' wiles of sdiooUng, 


W ho thought they had riches in st<»e, and boast 


And had no other tongue to prove 


Of &thers of wealth and fiune ; 


That passion, in my bosom ruling. 


But I also dreamt— to their sad cost — 


No lettered sentSDoce were used. 


That time belied the same, 


No yerbal vow of fond ezprassion ; 


That time belied the same. 


The eyes spoke ail— if die xeAued, 




'TWAS all I had to make confession. 


I dreamt that ladies sought their hand, 




Of fine and of fkir degree ; 


Tsras all— and who could w\A tn motet 


And when their hearts they did demand— 


A silent love is the ilnoerest ; 


What cash there might also be. 


Some speak their passions o'er and o^er. 


I also dreamt that those young men 


But, ah ! their hearts feel not severest. 


Did now look marrellous tame, 


For they hare interviews of bliss. 


Their wealth, and lote, and learning then, 


When they may show th« soul's afltetion ; 


Sad time belied the same. 


Alas ! the lover has not this 


Sad time belled the same. 


Who languishes in mute direction. 



TO THENKW-YEAB. 

Hail, Scotia's happiest day, all hail ? 
Thoa hast come on the wings of the eastern gale, 
Thy hieath is the diilly bat wholesome air, 
And thy presence can banish oar deadliest care. 

As light chaseth darkness, so dost thou chase 
The sottl-sad look fh>m the furrowed ftce, 
And the beacon that shines in the aged eye, 
Does the cares and the chiUs of the world deQr ! 

Hailf ancient one I give me thy hand. 
Thou hast long been esteem'd in my &therland 1 
Thou wast always leyered as the pride of the year, 
By those who hare fled to a happier sphere 1 

Thoa com'st again ; but there does not appear 
The fond ones thoa sawest when lately here — 
Th^ rest 'beath the sod that shall soon be put 

o'er us; 
For we know they hare pass'd but a little before 

us. 



Then, long life to our gracious Qoeen ! 

Blest may her children be ; 
And may she be, as she hath been, 

The empress of the sea ! 



wrrmN tedb halls of holtroodi 

WrraiM the halls of Holyrood 

Dwells Britafai's loVd and gentle Queen, 
A monarch who, for actions good, 

The best that e'er hath been I 
And fiur Edina smiles around 

More gay than e'er 'twas seen, 
And offers up its lore profound. 

To welcome well its Qneen. 

There liny Stuart dwelt of old 

In all her powerful, regal state; 
And there have dwelt the great and bold, 

Thouc^ lone those hallaof late. 
Now modern Athens can display 

Its ancient power and pride ; 
For now within its palace gay 

The Queen and Prince reside. 

Oh ! fond most beat Victoria's heart, 
While pacing through those sacred halls, 

To see her anoestora— by art — 
Look living from the walls ! 



A CONVIVIAL SONG. 

Ws have met here in joy to be social and free. 

Then banish your sadness, and list to my strain ; 
Can those that are ttsuctioxia ne'er blissfully be^ 

Estranged to the weakness that causes their 
pain! 
If any lament, let him quickly repent, 

Nor darken the sky that above us should shine; 
Its stars are bright eyes — to lore, then, is wise. 

And a ^g for the soul that must always repine ! 

Leave sadness for solitude— closet your gtiet, 
A frown should not sully a brow or a name ; 

For sorrow, alas I is a oonqueiing thief- 
Steals the rose fit>m the cheek, and the youth 
from the ftvme. 

We are happily met ; oh ! then buiy rq;ret, 
Let bosoms beat freely and eyes brightly shine ; 

And here 's to each glance which loye will adyance 
In a sparkling goblet of merry old wine I 



A REFLECTION. 

I 'd ask DO woman's heart, 

Unfreely given; 
I 'd rather fimn her part 

With bosom riven. 
Life ooold not long eadaie^ 
And then my spirit pare 

Would rise to heaven. 

I 'd ask no friendly tear 
To soothe my sorrow — 

No hope that would endear 
A mild to-moRow. 

But, 'moDg the silent dead. 

There for my weary head 
A place I*d borrow. 
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SWEET 18 FLATTERY. 

SwBT IB flstteiy to the Tain ; 
" Sweet it pleMoxe alter pain;** 
Sweet is tliimber to the swain, 

Wboae caiea olfend liia leason. 
Sweet's the silTer moon on high, 
Sweet the spangl'd aznre sky. 
Sweet the cooling zephjr'B tig^ 

In annuner^B sultry aeaaoD. 
Sweet is flattery. 

Sweet's the dewy mom in spring; 
Sweet the wanton hirds that sing ; 
Sweet the sacred hell which ring 

When week's first day's rerealing. 
Sweet 's the goodly consdenoe Toioe, 
Sweet to prattling children toys. 
Sweet the harmonising joys 

Of pore domestic feeling. 
Sweet is flattery, &c. 



•"DAY IS BBEAKINGr 

Dat is breaking in the east, 

The shades of night are flying. 
The stars hare shut their weary eyes, 

And the moon is faintly dying. 
The maiden on her lonely conch 

A restless one is lying, t 
Sleep has not power to soothe her mind, 

Sinoe for her lore she 's sighing. 

Day Is breaking in the east, 

The golden orh Is beaming 
To rouse the sleeper from his sloth, 

And the wakerife from liis dreaming. 
He climbs the back of yonder hill. 

Whose summit light is gleaming. 
And soon shall mount yon brighter sky. 

With fkce of glory teeming. * 

Day is breaking in the east, 

And a few fond ones are straying, 
Who lore to watch the earliest ray. 

O'er darken'd nature playing ; 
And some axe on the bended knee 

Thdr grateM tributes paying; 
But others seal'd in slumber lie. 

Their span of time decaying. 



Day is breaking in the east, 

The poor man Is returning^ 
To wet again his fhnow'd brow, 

But still he is not mourning. 
He is a fether fond and kind. 

Whom fete has ne'er found spuming^ 
For he has those he lores most dear. 

For whom hii heart is burning. 



YES! HE IS TBTJB. 

Yns I he is true, and he is kind. 

Who aaks thy gentle heart ; 
Thou art the jewel of his mind. 

With which he cannot part I 
The birds may hate the sununer 

The fish forsake the sea ; 
But thou Shalt still remain his care, 

Even though such changes be. 

And though green spring may not return 

To gladden nature's feoe. 
And winter's boisterous storms should OKHim 

In summer^B laughing place ; 
Yet he who asks thy heart, can ne'er 

Forget loTe's power nor thee ; 
Ah I no : he still shall be sincere^ 

Eren though such changes be. 



GOUBTSHIP. 

SwKKT bloom'd the day, fest flew the hoar. 

And nature seem'd to rest, 
Whilst I, as dew upon a flower. 

Hang on my Emma's breast. 
Her eyes, like the meridian sun. 

Shed brilliant rays around ; 
H«r feoe was feir; she was the one 

I loT'd, with soul profeund. 

And could I ask if she'd be mine ? 

Ahl no, I could not ask, 
My tongue denied me for a time 

Such an important task. 



_ 
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What tongue denied, n^ eye ezpreas'd 


For I find thee kind as ever. 


In luignage more benign, 


E'en more kind in my distress, 


And in letnm her eyes oonftas'd — 


And my heart, unconscious never. 


Oh I yet, the would be mine. 


Shall this happy truth express. 


I cksp*d her gently in my arms, 


Ah! I may look gay to please thee^ 


And prees'd her lily hand. 


Strive to raise the forced smile ; 


Then ftom her multi&rous channa 


But, alas ! joy cannot ease me. 


One kiss I did demand. 


Memory haunts me all the while. 


She blushed, but silenc'd her consent — 


And my heart, unknown to pleasure, 


Oht what a happy time ! 


Falls a victim to decay; 


And why should I the hour repent 


Death has claimed me as his treasure^ 


When first I made her mine 1 


Soon to bear my soul away. 


. 


Fly ye earthly joys before me. 




Fleeting as the lightning's hue ; 






Can your presence e'er restore fbe 




Peace of mind or pleasure new ? 


THE SORROWFUL MAIDEN! 


No! your power is lost for ever, 




Lost, ay ! never to return ; 


Haidbt, tell me not thy sorrow, 


And my heart shall lighten never, 


For thine ^ye too plainly speaks ; 


Till reposing in the urn! 


Joy can't find thee on the morrow 




The lost roses of thy cheeks. 




Still, perchance, thy grief decreasing, 




Thou may'st own a happier mind ; 
Weep not, maiden, withont ceasing^ 






Hum hast still one firiend that's kind. 




Come^ allow me to console thee, 


THE SOARING EAGLE. 


Ere the silver cord ^yes way ; 




Why should misery thus control thee ? 


High, high is ito flight 


Throw its heavy chains away. 




Maiden, thou art lost in anguish. 


Where the winter snow 


And a weight is on thy breast ; 


Attracts its flight; 


Cease, cease, in pain to languish-— 


Where leafless trees 


Give thy troubled bosom rest. 


Bend in the breeze^ 




And the swift wild roe 


Let not such dull thon^^ts annoy thee,' 


Skips on with ease. 


But become thy self again ; 




Such reflections but destroy thee, 


High, hi£^ is its fli^t 


And add ikeshness to thy pun. 


Where the vapours white 


Sorely lift is not so bitter 


Are sweeping along 


But there may be sweets fiir thee ; 


With resistless miglit ; 


Hope is fiir thy bosom fitter 


Where the passing wind 


Than this load of misery. 


Is soft and kind. 




And leaves no trace 


HXB AHSWSS. 


Of ito foot behind. 


Bid me not forget my sorrow, 


High, high is ito flight 


Hiat is what I cannot do; 


To realms of light. 


U, at times, a smile I borrow, 


Where the restless stars 


That is only meant for you. 


Are shining bright; 
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^fliere the orb of day 
Holdfl on hk way, 
And all is gilt 
With a golden ray. 



L 



THE WABRIOR*S JOY. 

Moaie bj Oimgl 

Ah Inddent connected with thto toag^ and onwhich thevorda 
ore foondcd, it here worth retatinff— ** A young Frenchmaa, 
named Hynoiirtli Martbif an oflBear of tlie Uth battalion, 
haying been engaged during the late nrofaitlon In France 
in loatlngthelnaaxgenta, a flag planted by them on a beni- 
eade in the Rne MonUmontant, waa taken by the young 
officer amidit a ahower of boDetai The commanding officer 
obaenrlng thle daring feat, bad the yonth aent to General 
Lamordera, at the Mattonal Awmnbly,iriKgehe wna imme- 
diately introdnced to General CaTaignac, who, after embrac- 
ing him affectionately, took tnm hia own breaat a cxoia of 
the leglfcm of honoor, and decorated the yoong aoldler with 
it, aaylng yon hare well deaerred It The youth exclaimed, 
**Uow happy win my fktfaer be,** and wtpt for Joy. The 
mnaic la moat q>kited and characteriatic of the wordBL**— 

Qlad, glad my aire ihall be 

When he knows this trophy won, 
This makes it dear to me, 
For I am his only son. 
Oft have I proudly rash'd where fought the true 

and brave ; 
Now gloxy's badge ia won, I woold my country 

save, 
I shall wear it ever, and be brave^ too^ 
And fonder be of Fiance because her sons are true. 
O that the fiseling which fills my heart with joy 
Were witnessed by my ikther, ezdaim'd the noble 
boy. 

Let not contentions ieigo» 

War is a desperate thing; 
And lovely France is free again — 
France, then thy praise I sing ! 
Falsehood shall ikll bat tnith shall ramam, 
And peace shall wave her olive-branch again, 

And free amid the bsttl&dekl ; 
When dauntless men advance, 

The tyrant shall lay down his shield 
And bow to mighty France. 



JBNNTUND. 

Ah^^* Jennys Bawbea** 

[Thia Boog waa printed In the "Glasgow Citiaen** long before 
the ^jpearence of Jenny IJnd In flontland, and waa thought 
a mere trifle— copied into aU the principal papexa tn Boot- 
land, England and Ireland, and In the ** Mnaloal Worid,** 
London, a paper of great mertt on the nuuhaal eharaoter and 
prodoctiona of the preaent d^.} 

Ws 'll a' gang tae Jenny's house, 

Tae Jenny's house, tae Jenny's house, 
We 11 a' gang tae Jenny's houses 

And pay our guinea's fee ; 
And though we have the starving poor, 
And thou£^ we have dear bread and flour, 
Four hundred pounds a night are sure 
For Jenny's minstrelsie. 

A' the gear that Jenny has. 
That Jenny has, tiiat Jenny haa, 

Is no like what her gnudes^ waa— 
A moul'y brown bawbea 

But its your poun* and my poua*, 

And my poun' and your poun'. 

And Jenny she wiU do us brown 
With her dear minstrelsie. 



OH ! THE HAPPY DATS OF CHILIM300D. 

JCualoby W. H. Ltthgow. 

Oh! the happy days of childhood. 

When our hearts were gUd and free, 
When we roam'd by vale and wild-wood. 
Lightsome as the sportive bee. 

Happy, happy, hi^py childhood, 

Then our hearts were glad and free ; 
Happy, happy days of childhood, 
When our hearts were glad and free ! 

Then the morning sun with gladness, 

Op'd the joyous courts of day ; 
While our hearts untouch*d with sadness, 
Felt so cheerful and so gay. 

Happy, happy, happy childhood, 

Then the heart was glad and gay; 
Happy, happy, happy childhood, 
Then our hearts were glad and gay ! 
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Who can turn tQ life's gay morning ? 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


Who resume the charms of youth, 




When sweet innocence adorning 


KiiBle by Dv^anor. 


Lit the way to loye and truth ? 




Happy, happy, happy childhood, 


Happy infent on thy pillow ; 


When the heart was glad and gay ; 


Angels seem to make thee smile. 


Happy, happy, happy childhood. 


Silence keeping o'er thy sleeping, 


Then the heart was glftd and gay ! 


Free of care and tree of guile. 




Blessed infknt ! how endearing 


- 


Tis to see thee smile in joy ; 
Care nor sorrow comes to-morrow. 




■ 


Nought that can thy heart annoy ! 


A HOKODY. 


Happy infknt, in thy cradle. 




Endless space thou seem'st to see ; 


Mt life was aU a life of joy ( 


Be a man and all creation 


My heart was light, my soul was fl«e : 


Is not wide enough for thee. 


No carking cares could me annoy. 




And none could half so happy he. 




Then with the morning sun I rose, 






And rerell'd in his golden heams; 




Till, in the west, he sunk to those 




Who linger yet in mystic dreams ! 


COME, LET US DEPART FROM OUR 




SORROW. 


The ocean salted with the tears 




Of deluged earth, when nature died ! 


MnslG by DonniMttL 


The breezes, moaning countless years. 


« 


With aU the grief that e'er was sigh'dl 


CoxB, let us depart from our sorrow, 


Could boast from me no drop of woe. 


And chase all our dark doubts away ; 


To mingle with its ancient rain — 


Perhaps the bright beams of to-morrow 


Could find no sigh, though to and fro, 


Will banish the cares of to-day. 


They sweU'd their voice of secret pain ! 


Contentment is surely a blessing 




The greatest that life can bestow ; 


Go, ask the lark, while high it soars, 


While fit)wning on fete is distressing, 


If it is glad as I was then; 


To-day we will banish, will banish all woe. 


And ask the liying stream that pours 


Let 's rival each other in gladness, 


With ceaseless current down the glen ; 


For what is the good of all gtieS, 


If they are now more gladly free 


The deepest and dullest of sadness 


Than I was in those halcyon hours ; 


But seldom has yielded relie£ 


The lark and stream will answer thee, 




** His heart was still more glad than ours !** 


Our ancestors loVd to be meny, 




Nor pin'd at the workings of fate ; 


Ye silent hours I full well ye know 


They sang and they quaff 'd off their sherry, 


The ruling anguish of my breast ; 


Until every bosom grew great. 


But more conoeal'd than maiden-TOw, 


They chatted and laugh'd in thehr glory. 


It lies in secret, unexpress'd. — 


And chas'd every sorrow away. 


In solitude and midnight dull. 


By telling some comical story 


With tears I wash my grief away ; 


That happen'd in life's early day. 


then I mourn my bosom ftill. 


Then rival each other in gladness. 


Fh>m erery joyful scene of day ! 


For what is the good of all grief? 




The deepest and dullest of sadness. 




But seldom has yielded relief. 
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THE SCOTTISH EMIGBAin^S SONG. 
Marie bj E. Lend. Londm: B. Codes. 

Oh I nnut I depart 'mid the sunshine of monuDg, 
And leaye all those yallejB mj anoestors trod, 
While spring with its charms is the woodlands 
adorning. 
Oh I must I no longer have here my abode ! 
All things around me 
Smile brighter to wound me; 
There is the spot where my fore&thers' rest ; 
There is the shieling, 
I turn to with feeling. 
Surrounded by mountains in red heather dress'd. 
O, then ! must I leave thee ? 
The thought it doth grieve me; 
Ko spot seems so fair as my home in the west ! 



Like high misty clouds are my own native moun- 
tains, 
Seen rising a&r in the wide-spxeading sky ; 
Like mirrors of light are my own native fimn- 
tains, 
Where stars of the evening like lost jewels 
Uel 
Thy cascades are leaping, 
While nations are sleeping, 
And sing their loud dirge in the cold ear of time; 
The foot-pryits of nature 
Are stamp'd on each feature, 
While sky-deaving diffi make my country sub- 
lime! 

O, then! must I leaiye thee ? 
The thought it doth grieve me ; 
Fond home of my childhood, lost hope of my 
prime. 
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